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: we works forming the title of this article may serve to 

’ direct the attention of our readers to a deep current 

of thought and action upon which the vessel of human society 

appears to be now decidedly entering; no doubt with the 
risks always attending the approach to land, but, if we are 
not much mistaken, with the fair prospect of being borne on by 
it to the haven towards which, for long ages, its course has been 
directed by the power that “shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will.” All of them relate to the practice of association, 
which has been applied of late years in a manner so novel that 
it may justly claim to have the character of a new principle. 

In itself, association is of very ancient parentage upon the earth. 

Foreshadowings of it meet us in many shapes, in different races 

of living beings, belonging to various orders of life, among whom 

it does not rise to more than that somewhat mysterious result 
of tendencies accumulated by hereditary transmission in suc- 
cessive generations, which we call Instinct. And among man- 
kind there has shown itself a similar disposition, modified by 
the faculty of definite choice, in the determination of the ends 
to be pursued and the means to be selected for attaining them, 
belonging to man from his greater intelligence. Men have 
formed associations for an endless variety of purposes, but 
hitherto always with the object or expectation, avowed or im- 
plied, of attaining some special advantage for the associates at 
the cost, or to the exclusion, of the non-associated. Even the 
widest associations, the churches of Buddhists, of Christians, 
and of Mahometans—-we name them in the order of their dates— 
are not free from this charge. No doubt they have been ready 
to admit all mankind to their respective folds, but on the con- 
dition that they come in as true sheep, by the door of beliefs, to 
be accepted with unquestioning submission. The untold bless- 
ings that they have proressed to secure in a future life for those 
who accept their teaching have been limited to these orthodox 
believers. Still more clearly does this exclusive character belong 
to all those infinitely varied forms of association for protection, 
production, or exchange, which have given birth to the states 
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guilds, confraternities, or companies of ancient or modern times. 
Without any, or at least with quite insignificant exceptions, 
they have been unions of a more or less large number of persons, 
who by that union hoped to attain some special benefit for 
themselves without regard for, or at -the cost of, those who did 
not form part of the union. It is the essential difference and 
characteristic principle of the unions distinguished at the present 
time as co-operative, to place, as the basis of union, the promo- 
tion of the general advantage—the advantage, that is to say, 
of all who are willing to form part of the union—to be obtained, 
not at the cost of other men, but by means of the greater 
facilities afforded to each member individually, through the 
action of the collective body, for doing what he desires to effect 
individually. Hence arises the great importance that the 
advocates of Co-operative Association assign to it. Assuming, 
as they do assume, that the evils under which modern society 
groans are the natural result of the principle of struggle by 
which our social institutions are generally pervaded, they believe 
in no effectual remedy for these evils but the general prevalence 
of institutions embodying the opposite principle—of concert. 
And they feel warranted in the belief that the general preva- 
lence of such institutions would supply an effectual remedy, not 
a mere palliative, of these evils, because this principle of 
concert—of means appropriately chosen, co-ordinated for ends 
deliberately adopted, without any avoidable waste—is the 
characteristic of reasonable action, and must therefore be 
reasonably expected to conduce to the permanent welfare of a 
being who claims, and glories in the claim, to be a reasonable 
creature—that is to say, a creature, the essential character of 
whose action is to complement the action of natural force by 
integrating what Nature differentiates, proceeding from division 
to unity, where Nature, so far as we are able to trace her action, 
has proceeded from unity to division; separating in order to 
unite, while Nature unites in order to separate. 

It would carry us too far from our present subject to enter 
upon a detailed discussion of these characters, but the con- 
ception is so important in its bearing upon our subsequent 
argument, that we ask for a few minutes’ consideration of the 
tollowing propositions relating to it. From the earliest dawn of 
intelligent action up to its loftiest achievements the process of our 
minds appears to us to be always the same—namely (1) a con- 
structive action of what we call the imagination, by which we 
present to our consciousness mental objects; and (2) based 
upon this constructive action, a process of analysis, carried on in 
order that, by dissecting these mental objects into their parts, we 
may be able to trace out the relations between them, and thus make 
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clearly intelligible to ourselves and explainable to others the bond 
or principle of union by which they are held together. To this pro- 
cess our physical constitution lends itself in the original act of per- 
ceiving natural objects. Our eyes cannot see clearly more than 
a very small portion of any considerable object at the same time, 
so that in looking at such objects carefully we must move our eyes 
successively over them, and thus by the act of vision construct 
them in imagination. Now, no doubt, in the mental construction 
by which we thus apprehend natural objects, we endeavour to 
follow the lead of Nature, to bring together phenomena which 
are naturally connected, and arrange them in the order of 
space and time which naturally belongs to them. Still, careful 
observation shows, as Bishop Berkeley pointed out, that, in thus 
following the lead of Nature, we are not passive recipients of 
her action, but by our own mental activity put together the 
impressions she makes upon us. Yet more clearly is this con- 
structive action of our minds apparent when we pass from the 
simple perception, which we share with animals, to that distinc- 
tively human operation—language. It is impossible to think 
distinctly without embodying our thoughts in some symbolic 
representation, expressed or conceived ; in other words, without 
bringing together in our minds that of which we think and its 
symbol, and constructing a unity out of them. Our conceptions 
are equations, of which the mental act forms one side and the 
sensible act the other. Until we bring the two sides together con- 
ception remains in the germ—a mere capacity of thinking with- 
out any complete thought. Now, to form these symbols, Nature 
has provided us with an admirable machinery in the organs of 
speech, that marked character of men as Homer saw of old,* which 
provides us with an endless variety. of indefinitely elastic physical 
strings, admirably fitted to tie together the matters that we desire 
to constitute into mental objects under the two great classes of 
activities or passivities—verbs and substantives—which form the 
staple of our discourse, and thus to facilitate that bundle-forming 
faculty, recognized as characteristic of our mental operations by 
Locke, though without seeing clearly what it involved. 
Thisconstructive operation takes a more recondite form when the 
words used bring before us, not an individual thing, but a “thing 
after its kind.” Jt has indeed been maintained by very clear-headed 
thinkers, that in this operation we exercise a mental process the re- 
verse of construction. We “abstract,” it has been urged, from the 
object certain characteristics, and apply them as signs by which to 
recognize other things possessing similar characteristics. Listen 
to Archbishop Whately for instance: —“If I omit the mertion and 





* Meropos, “ distinctiy speaking,” is his favourite epithet for mankind. 
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the consideration of every circumstance which distinguishes Etna 
from any other mountain, I then form a notion expressed by the 
common term ‘mountain,’ which inadequately designates Etna— 
that is, which does not apply to any one of its peculiarities, and 
is equally applicable to any one of several other individuals.” * 
Now, even if we allow the Archbishop’s account of the formation 
of these common words to be a correct description of the pro- 
cess, it would not dispense with the constructive action of our 
mind in its use; for to ascertain that any other observed object 
does possess similar characteristics with the one from which the 
common sign is supposed to be abstracted, we must in imagina- 
tion bring this object and the sign together. But, pace tanti viri, 
we must ask of which peculiarity of Etna could we omit all con- 
sideration in forming a common notion of a mountain from it? 
Not its height, for all mountains are high ; nor its rugged sides, 
for all mountains have their valleys and their buttresses ; nor its 
woody base, nor yet its snowy summits, nor its volcanic flames, 
for many other mountains possess similar peculiarities, and the 
fact that Etna possesses them proves them to be mountain 
possibilities. Even its geographical position cannot be omitted, 
for how are we to get our conception of chains of mountains if in 
the notion of a mountain its geographical position is not in- 
cluded? That the notion would become “inadequate” in propor- 
tion to the peculiarities omitted we allow. If all were left out, 
the “common term mountain abstracted from Etna,’ would 
have no meaning at all; but we presume the Archbishop would 
not have been more satisfied with his theory on that account. 
The truth is that the theory isa blunder. It confuses the string 
which ties the bundle up, with the contents of the bundle. No 
doubt the strings used to fasten together our mental bundles 
do ordinarily convey vague and imperfect notions about the 
objects thus united. Much is included by them which they do 
not indicate; but it is not the office of common or general words 
to produce this vagueness. Scientific thinkers are perpetually 
toiling to attain more comprehensive common terms. Will it, 
therefore, be contended that their aim is to produce conceptions 
of individuals perpetually growing vaguer and less perfect? The 
case is quite the reverse. 

Listen to the account given by M. Flourens, the late eminent 
Secretary of the French Institute, of the preparation required 
for the proper description of a species :—“1] faut lobserver 

pendant longtemps. II faut le voir se développer, et se reproduire. 
Il faut en’ étudier naturel, les instincts, l’intelligence, chacun de 


* “QLogic,” ch. iv. § 6. So Dean Mansel defines general terms as “ the 
inadequate representation of individuals.” “ Metaphysics,” p. 38. 
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ces choses a dans chaque animal un caractére propre, et cest 
par l’ensemble ce ces caractéres que se definit l’espéce.”* ‘Th 
is a very different conception from the inadequate repre- 
sentations of Archbishop Whately or Dean Mansel. Yet the 
result of all the labours described by M. Flourens might be the 
discovery of one or two characters peculiar to the animal under 
examination, and to a number more or less considerable of other 
animals, which might thus be constituted into a group that the 
naturalist would properly define by these characters only, because 
they would form the most appropriate string for binding this 
group of animals into a mental bundle. But the object pre- 
sented to the mind of the naturalist would be the whole group 
of animals thus formed, under all the many varieties by which 
the different animals referred to it were distinguished. Toa 
person unacquainted with these varieties, the definition would, 
no doubt, remain “ vague and imperfect” ; he would perceive 
only the string, but not what it tied together. But we must 
not adduce the vagueness of ignorance to explain the process 
by which we acquire knowledge.t 

Now, if the action of our reason is thus essentially con- 
structive, even in those spheres of action where its action appears 
to be least free, where it is most closely tied to the phenomena 
presented to it, no one, surely, will be disposed to question 
that it preserves this character in the operations of pure science, 
to which we give the name of mathematics; in the spheres of 
poetry, where the name of poietes, the maker, testifies to the 
appreciation of this constructive character by the Greeks; in 
music ; in the arts of painting, and sculpture, and in architectural 
or industrial inventions. We pass, then, to the conclusion, for 
the sake of which we have entered upon this digression, that 
what is true of reasonable action in every other sphere must be 
true of it in the sphere of practical life. Surely if constructive 
action is the general character of our intelligence, those cannot 
be in error who urge that, in the conduct of their lives, men can 
never attain the true end (telos) of their own being; can never 
enter upon a state with which their reason can be satisfied in its 
reflective judgments so long as the condition of these lives are 
not determined by the constructive action of the reason in the 
combination of appropriate means for the realization of such ends 
as it deliberately approves, but are left to be decided by the 





* Flourens, ‘‘ De l’instinct des Animaux,” p. 202, fourth edition. 

+ To.express the suggestive character of general terms, modern writers on 
logic have invented the phrase of ‘ connotation,” which states the fact that 
words constantly include a great deal more than they express, but without 
accounting for it. 
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mere natwral results of a trial of strength in the “struggle for 
existence "—that is to say, by the form of action proper to beings 
who do not possess a reasonable will, and yet are capable of 
acting upon each other. 

In fact, the proposition is no new One, though the tendencies 
that have become prevalent in European society during the last 
three or four hundred years give it somewhat of the stamp of 
novelty. The instincts of mankind long since leapt to the 
conclusion that, for the general well-being, the common life of 
men must not be left to be guided by unregulated desires, but 
required to be co-ordinated under a reasonable rule. The 
legislators of whom ancient history has so much to tell us, 
especially among the nations who manifested the highest mental 
faculties, and claimed to be peculiarly the representatives of free 
thought and free action, are so many witnesses to this wide-spread 
conception. That they failed in their attempts to establish such 
a rule was due, we conceive, to a cause which they were not in a 
position to appreciate duly, but on which those who in the 
present age seem disposed to repeat the same experience would 
do well to meditate earnestly. 

In Goethe’s correspondence with Zeller there is an account of 
the desire of Zeller to compose an oratorio, which should con- 
trast the Old Testament with the New. Zeller never ac- 
complished his project; but there remains the record of 
Goethe’s suggestion to his musical friend, that the oratorio 
should embody as its theme the opposition of “thou shalt” to 
“thou wilt.” With the exception of Plato, whose Republic 
rests upon the conception of an education whereby the govern- 
ing body should be so trained that they would “will” only 
what promoted the general welfare, the legislators of antiquity 
seem to have approached the problem of social construction 
from the outside. It was with them always a question of 
“thou shalt.” The conception of “thou wilt,” did not become 
‘ prominent in our Western world till the rise of the Christian 
Church ; which offered the spectacle of large bodies of men, who, 
not only without any external constraint, but in opposition to 
the determined efforts of the governing power to disperse them, 
were held together by a voluntary union open to all, and 
founded on the faith that, through its means, all its members 
might attain benefits, compared with which every other con- 
sideration sank into insignificance, by following a rule of life, 
sanctioned by the hope of attaining or the fear of losing this 
great reward. On the assumed certainty of this loss or gain, 
which lies wholly, beyond the sphere of present experience, 
subsequent events and researches have cast great and increasing 
doubt ; materially weakening and threatening ultimately to 
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undermine that firm trust in an endless, future, individual 
existence, whence the teachings of the Church have drawn their 
sanction. The doubts belong to that reflective action of the 
reason, which, by continually analyzing its imaginative con- 
structions, prepares the way for more perfect conceptions. To 
repress them would, as Dr. Johnson might have said, be neither 
desirable if it were possible, nor possible if it were desirable. 
But these obstinate questionings leave untouched the power of 
the reason, in the exercise of its constructive action, to recon- 
stitute in a less questionable form the conceptions criticized. 
They in no way impair that great lesson, taught by the history 
of Christianity, that the highest expression of the faculty of 
reason is found in “thou wilt.” It is a case of reculer pour 
mieux swuter. The critical analysis of the conceptions on which 
ancient faith embodied its hopes may, and we believe will, bring 
back, under a form adapted to our present knowledge, the 
acceptance of that faith, whose growth we may trace in the Old 
Testament, and see in the New Testament manifested as a hope 
to be immediately fulfilled, of a Kingdom of God, a reign of 
righteousness and justice, and universal well-being, to be 
realized on earth. Only this modern faith will look for the 
realization of its hopes, not to a coup de thédtre, such as the 
imagination of the first Christian century anticipated, in dreams, 
whose accomplishment generation after generation of believers 
have looked for during eighteen centuries in vain; but to the 
earnest application of human energy to become true “ co-workers 
with God,” by converting the “not me” of sense into the 
instrument of its own aspirations; and subordinating the 
differentiating action, which has wrought out the richness of 
Nature through “ the struggle for existence,”’ to that integrating 
action, which out of this rich variety may educe the harmonious 
concert of a reasonable life. 

Of this integrating action we claim for the principle of 
association, under the true Catholic flag of voluntary union, ° 
called Co-operation, to be the legitimate, and, we trust, the 
very enduring and beneficent offspring realizing within the 
wide domain of industry, that general well-being the indispens- 
able condition of general morality, for which the way has been 
prepared, by the triumphs of scientific research, by the marvels of 
inventive genius, by the facilities of intercommunication with 
its corresponding diminution of national rivalry, and by the 
growth of those vast orderly communities which afford to 
peaceful union the protection of law. 

It may perhaps be objected that, if Co-operation had really so 
important a part to play in the future of human history as the 
claim thus made on its behalf implies, it would have made itself 
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felt as an efficient element in social life long since. We reply 
that we must not measure by the impatience, natural to our 
short-lived individualities, the long course of the evolution of 
humanity. Human existence cannot be confined to the period 
of which we possess recorded notice. “According to the conclu- 
sions of geological research, that period bears to the unrecorded 
period a proportion much less considerable than the luminous 
part of the solar spectrum bears to the non-luminous. Before 
the human will could be brought to “choose the good and 
eschew the evil” of natural existence, evil, not in itself, but for 
the life of reason, so much preparation was needed, that we can- 
not justly wonder at the time required to make it. The develop- 
ment of our moral, no less than that of our intellectual faculties, 
has been partial ; manifested in some races of men much more 
decidedly than in others; and manifesting itself, even where it 
has been developed most fully, first in a few great men, who 
have been luminous points whence the light has gradually spread 
through the surrounding mess. For the growth of that 
practical reason which Kant showed us to be the highest form of 
this great power, there has*been required the combined action of 
various races of men, of whom each has contributed its share to 
the general effect. ‘The Greek, the Jew, the Roman, the 
Teuton, and the Celt and the Norman, were needed to conspire 
in forming the mental constitution fitted to grapple with the 
problem, so simple apparently and yet so hard to solve, of sub- 
stituting, as the governing element in the conduct of ordinary life, 
in the process of feeding, clothing, housing and educating man- 
kind, the law of integration, the supernatural,* reasonable 
principle of concert in -place of the law of differentiation, the 
natural pre-reasonable principle of struggle; from which we 
can no more escape than we can escape from the so-called 
law of gravitation, but to which we cannot entrust the con- 
stitution of a reasonable human order, any more than we 
could entrust to gravitation the construction of a bridge. The 
abolition of slavery, the elevation of woman from the plaything 
or the tyrant of man into his companion and coadjutrix ; 
the extinction of international wars, by the general introduction 
of federative Union, the possibility of creating universal abun- 
dance, by the use of labour-saving machines—all this needed 
to become fact, either realized, or looming upon the horizon and 
ready to rise above it, before the great step, which shall turn 
into a reality the angelic salutation of “ peace on earth and 
goodwill to mankind,” by ending the intestine warfare of the 
“haves” and the “ haves not,” could be taken with auy prospect 


* Not to be confused with anti-national, or miraculous, as is often the case. 
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of permanent success. Has the time arrived when there is a 
well-grounded prospect that this step may “ at last” be taken ? 

The rapid growth of the forms of association indicated by 
the publications whose titles are placed at the head of this 
article; the hold that this principle has obtained over great 
masses of the population in the most important European centres 
of industry, including large employers of labour as well as 
numerous bodies of the employed ; the tone of moral earnest- 
ness and the wide outlook to future results, combined with the 
distinctive recognition of the voluntary character indispensable 
to the success of these constructive operations, apparent in the 
ideas of the intellectual leaders of this gospel of industry—all 
this leads us to regard the present movement, not as a passing 
wave, but as the growing light of that brighter day, that “good 
time coming,” to which mankind has so long looked forwards 
with unquenchable hope. Let us shortly follow the story of 
this growth. 

As in previous great spiritual movements, so in this the ideal 
has preceded the real. First came the prophets of social reform 
to be worked out by associated effort. Robert Owen in the 
British Isles, St. Simon and C. Fourier in France, Schulze- 
Delitzsch in Germany, followed, at least in France aud Germany, 
by disciples, critics, or rivals with conflicting and confusing 
theories ; and then have come the efforts of those whom the new 
faith has inspired to realize a life conformable to its teachings. 
And, as in earlier days, so in this case, the peaceful action on 
which the possibility of a permanent advance depends, has been 
intermixed with, and more or less thwarted by, attempts to gain 
by the short steep cut of “thou shalt,’ what can be won only 
by the winding path of “thou wilt,” and stimulate into a 
forced existence that social vegetation which can live only where 
it is a spontaneous growth. 

There is some encouragement, however, even about these 
contending influences. The circumstances of the present age, 
the greatly increased power of government to repress the out- 
breaks of direct violence on the one hand, and on the other the 
development of popular power by the ballot box, and the small 
amount of property qualification required in a voter amounting 
in some cases to the absence of any qualification at all, has 
given to this militant socialism a milder form than was assumed 
in former days, by the struggles of those who appealed to the 
martial sword to decide questions which can be decided only by 
the sword of the spirit. Jt has become in France, in Germany, 
and to some extent also in the United States of North America, 
an idea of State Socialism, which is to re-constitute the whole 
fabric of society by first obtaining the control of the government 
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through the votes of the body of the people, and then, by 
legislative enactments, regulating the machinery of production 
and distribution, with the concurrence of the present owners of 
capital, if they will fall into the arrangements adopted by the 
mass of the population, in the view ofthe general welfare, and 
if they will not thus concur, then by appropriating their 
property—without their concurrence and without compensation, 
by legal robbery. But, after all, these schemes of war are to be 
a war not of “ bayonets but of ballots.’ That they should find 
many supporters is not surprising, when we consider how certain 
they are to be acceptable, both to all who would rise to power on 
the shoulders of the masses in whose interest they profess to 
act, and to all who desire ‘to be lifted into comfort without 
trouble by ordering wealth to flow into the channels which shall 
conduct it to theirown doors. It is the more reassuring for those 
who look forward to the application of the principle of association 
as the true sesame, opening the way to a brighter condition of 
humanity, to find that the ideas of the great social prophets, to 
whom we have alluded, should have called forth the degree of 
response that they have actually elicited. What that response has 
been we shall endeavour to illustrate by some statistical 
statements before we conclude this article. But first, let us 
shortly consider what the ideas were in themselves. Essentially 
they have been embodiments of the conception that the 
production and distribution of wealth, and the general con- 
ditions under which it shall be used, should be regulated by the 
principles by which it has been generally admitted, by all who 
seriously considered what human conduct ought to be, that this 
conduct should be regulated in the wse of the wealth when it 
had been produced and distributed—namely, by a regard for the 
claims of other men. In the acquisition of wealth this principle 
had, with some slight reserve, been practically superseded by 
the doctrine, that man stands over against his fellow man in the 
same position in which he stands over against inanimate beings 
or beings destitute of the faculty of reason, and is justitied 
accordingly in obtaining from them the greatest amount of 
advantage for himself that his intellectual and physical power 
enables him to secure. To this assumption, excused, if not 
asserted theoretically, and in practice applied up to whatever 
limits the general consciousness of humanity embodied in the 
laws of each country has allowed, the socialist reformers have 
opposed the principle, that no man ought to take for himself 
from the labour of other men any advantage in which he does 
not admit all these co-labourers to share, in proportion to the 
degree in which they have contributed to produce it. While some 
have gone beyond this principle to argue that every man should 
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regard himself as a trustee of all his powers for the benefit of all 
other men, for whom he should labour without asking for any 
other benefit than what the general productive powers of the 
whole body of co-workers may place within the reach of every 
one. A doctrine, summed up by Louis Blanc in the celebrated 
formula “De chacun suivant sa capacité, 4 chacun suivant ses 
besoins,” of which we can only say, that while it expresses the 
noblest form of voluntary action by those who have more to 
give than they receive, it would degenerate into selfish tyranny 
when it was imposed as a law upon other men by those who 
have more to receive than they could return. Nevertheless the 
system of communism, which this formula embodies, was adopted 
by Robert Owen, who concealed from himself the difficulties 
attending its practical working by the theory that the characters 
of men are formed by their surroundings; so that a body of men 
placed under the circumstances of being able to secure an 
abundant supply of the means of enjoyment, by labour 
unoppressive to any of them, would, as he conceived, voluntarily 
fall into the practice of joint labour and common enjoyment. 
That this theory was a mistake our readers will probably 
be very generally disposed to admit; nevertheless it embodies 
what we conceive to be a most important truth, most essential 
for the social reformer never to lose sight of—namely, the vast 
influence of men’s surroundings on their characters. The ease 
with which mankind will insensibly slide into the modes of 
action adapted to the position in which they find themselves, is 
the sheet anchor of social hope. In consequence we may feel 
assured that the unselfish devotion to the common good, required 
to found institutions capable of expressing this tendency, 
is an exceptional demand, They do not need for their 
success an equally unselfish devotion on the part of all those, 
who must take part in them if they are to be the source of 
general good. Experience has shown that to secure active 
exertions in support of a system of society, where the enormous 
power of modern industry shall really be used to work out the 
general good, it is necessary only to introduce this system 
gradually ; by institutions fitting in to men’s actual habits 
without any abrupt break, but tending in the direction to 
which we desire to lead them; and that as these institutions 
will really give the great body more of the advantages that they 
chiefly prize than they can generally obtain for themselves under 
the existing system of struggle, they will rapidly assume the 
colour of the new atmosphere, till they come to regard as 
uatural a line of conduct which, while they lived in the atmo- 
sphere of struggle they would have considered absurd. They 
will be moralized indirectly, without thinking about it, and drop 
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vicious practices to their own great benefit ; because the sur- 
rounding medium does not stimulate their growth. But the 
communism of Robert Owen was incapable of fulfilling this con- 
dition of the gradual substitution of the new society for the old. 
It is the merit of the great French prophet of Social Reform, 
Charles Fourier, to have distinctly pointed out the principle 
on which the dress of a higher order of society can be fashioned, 
by substituting as the basis of Social Reform the notion of 
equity for that of equality ; replacing the idea of communism, 
which sacrifices the individual to the body, as our modern indi- 
vidualism sacrifices the body to the individual, by the idea of asso- 
ciation where the future and the past are held in an even balance ; 
and giving to this idea of association a development founded on 
the conception of the unitary home, capable of sustaining the 
enthusiasm of benevolence by the fascinating picture of social 
possibilities presented by it to our imaginations ; a picture whose 
fascination has even been detrimental to the success of the 
system in some of the trials made of it, by leading men to ask 
from life in association at its first beginning, a succession of 
pleasures, which only its most matured forms could offer, while, 
if sought for as the ends of life, they would infallibly pall upon 
the senses of the seekers. We shall endeavour before the close 
of this article to give some notion of what this principle of 
association is capable of effecting by a sketch of what has been 
effected through its means at Guise in France, by one man with 
no other resources than those derived from his own inventive 
and organizing genius. At present we turn to the consideration 
of what has been done by the application of the same principle 
in forms less complete, but on that very account admitting of 
more ready introduction—the two commercial operations of retai! 
and wholesale, supply and credit. 


Mr. Holyoake gives, in the first volume of his “ History of 
Co-operation,” chapters iv.—ix., a sketch of the origin of the 
Co-operative Propaganda in Great Britain ; of the mills at New 
Lanark, of which Mr. Owen was the manager,:where he began 
his institution for the formation of character, and built school- 
rooms—one 90 feet by 40—for the separate instruction of persons 
from the time when, as infants, they were able to walk alone, 
till they were intelligent; of the formal opening of the new 
institution, in 1817, when the difficulties which at first impeded 
Mr. Owen’s plans had been overcome, in the presence of over 
2,000 persons, including many of the principal nobility and 
gentry of the neighbourhood, with some of the clergy of various 
denominations; of the remarkable success which attended these 
plans, and the splendid recognition which, in consequence, he 
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obtained from those highest in position ; of the active propaganda 
which he instituted to spread his ideas for the reformation of 
society, with such disregard of cost that his payments for the 
newspapers containing an account of his proceedings amounted 
in four months to £4,000 (“ History of Co-operation,” p. 60) ; 
of the enthusiasm for co-operation which his teaching called 
forth between 1826 and 1830, so that, in the last year, it was 
estimated that there were nearly 300 co-operative societies of the 
industrial classes associated through England, Scotland, and 
Treland (ii. 153); and of the great popularity which, between 
1831 and 1883, attended his various attempts to form Labour 
Exchanges. All this must be taken into account if we would 
rightly appreciate the rise at Toad Lane, in Rochdale, of that 
form of co-operation which ultimately succeeded: the plan of 
selling ordinary articles of consumption at ordinary prices, and 
returning the surplus of receipts over cost, as a dividend on their 
purchases, to the purchasers. For though, from “various causes 
into which it would be impossible here to enter in detail, even if 
thé material for examining into them existed—but we believe 
principally from two causes, one since remedied by the action 
of the legislature, and the other by the co-operators themselves, 
the insufficient protection for their property, and the habit of 
giving credit—these earlier practical efforts almost universally 
failed ; and though this failure was followed, in 1844, by the 
break up of the community established at Tytherly, in 
Hampshire, partly through the combined results of unwise 
changes of management, and partly from the folly of attempting 
to build up a new form of society on borrowed money: still, 
the ideas which had led to these efforts did not perish with 
the failure of the attempts to give a body to them; and un- 
questionably it was by men in whom these ideas lived on, that 
the Equitable Pioneers Society of Rochdale was founded. It 
came into being by the aid of men familiarized with the concep- 
_tion of co-operative effort, by the long propaganda carried on 
during the struggles we have noticed, by Robert Owen himself 
and the social combatants who fought under his flag. So true is 
it that, as the late George Eliot wrote, in the fine lines quoted 
by Mr. Holyoake, 


The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 

Is to have been a hero—say we fail ; 

We feed the high traditions of the world 
And leave our spirit in our countries breast. 


The programme of the Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale bears 
clear evidence of the source whence the inspiration of its framers 
was derived. The objects of the Society when it commenced its 
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operations with a capital of £28, laboriously scraped together, 
was stated to be :— 


1. The establishing a store for the sale of provisions, clothing, &c. 

2. The’ building, purchasing, or erecting a number of houses in 
which members who desire to assist each, other in improving their 
domestic and social condition may reside : 

8. To commence the manufacture of such articles as the society 
may determine upon, for the employment of such members as may 
be without employment, or who may be suffering in consequence of 
repeated reductions in their wages : 

4, As a further benefit and security to the members of this society, 
the society shall purchase an estate, or estates in land, which shall be 
cultivated by the members who may be out of employment, or whose 
labour may be badly remunerated : 

5. That as soon as practicable this society shall proceed to arrange 
the powers of production, distribution, education and government, or 
in other words to establish a self-supporting home-colony of united 
interests, or assist other societies in establishing such colonies, 


That men who had formed their society with such lofty 
aspirations, based only on faith and hope, should have struggled 
so manfully, as the story of the early days of the Equitable 
Pioneers told by Mr. Holyoake, shows them to have done, will 
surprise no one acquainted with the wonders that these tenderest 
and yet toughest of powers have worked out in other causes. 
That the result of this faith and hope should have been the 
great growth of co-operative business which has become pro- 
minent of late years, is an illustration of the position previously 
advanced by us, and forms the strong backbone of trust in the 
reforming agency of institutions wisely constituted in the view 
of the general good, and prudeutly conducted—the position that 
numbers who would not have thought of forming such institu- 
tions, nay who would perhaps have ridiculed as absurd the 
conception which they embody, are drawn in by their action, 
when they have been formed, to take part in their operations, 
and ultimately may become zealous supporters of what they had 
once been disposed to ridicule or disparage. 

At what rate the co-operative store movement actually grew 
during its earlier period we have no statistics to adduce ; returns 
exist for particular societies in their own reports, but they were 
not collected in a form to become generally available till 1862, 
from which time down to the present we give the statistics of 
their progress for every five years, classed under the several 
heads of — 

1. Societies making returns. 

2. Number of members. 

3. Sale of goods during the year. 
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4. Trade charges : 
5. Interest and profit on investments : 


6. Balance of profit divisible : 


7. Capital—(a) share ; () loan : 
8. Amount applied for educational purposes. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 





1862 


1867 


1872 


1877 


1882 


1883* 





91,502 
£ 
2,849,055 

136,500 


a Om Oo 


166,302 
310,731 
54,452 


= 


Cont] 
netball 
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577 
171,897 
£ 
6,001,153 
311,238 


| 398,578 
| 1,475,199 
136,734 

3,606 


749 
301,157 
£ 


11,317,375 
482,607 


809,237 
2,786, 955 
344,509 
6,460 


895 
461,666 


£ 
18,697,788 
1,214,734 


1,658,170 
5,142, 958 


+ 


916,955 | 





962 
572,610 
£ 


22,857,434 
1,451,648 
100,878 
1,788,301 
6,928,172 
1,280,949 
14,039 


922 
581,384 


£ 
23,525,924 
1,632,684 
104,122 
1,928,563 
6,962,182 
1,319,731 
14,869 

















ScoTLaND. 





294 | 
66,910 


243 
87,700 
£ 


178 
38, 889 


287 
104,343 
£ 


£ 
2,676,225 
158,621 | 


£ 
1,595,120 
78,543 


3,373,823 

182, 585 
| 27,330 
| 822,504 
| 494,735 
| 313,953 
| 


4,482,306 | 
210,384 
30,176 
393,570 
620, 535 
372,488 
885 


There are no returns 
for Scotland during 
these ten years. 


241,991 

181,793 345,661 

27,002 156,310 
+235 + 


126,314 


ce. 


691 


1 
| 2 
3 
+ 
15) 
6 | 
7 
7 
8 




















We think it will be generally admitted that these results are 
sufficiently remarkable. They show an increase in numbers 
during the last eleven years of 185 per cent. in England, and of 
268 per cent. in Scotland, and a business yielding, on an 
average of the last year, net profits, after paying £5 per cent. on 
the total capital employed, of 36 per cent. in Scotland, where 
the capital is not quite 23 per cent. of the sales ; and of 22 per 
cent. in England, where the capital bears to the sales the ratio 





* The last year for which the official Returns are published. To prevent 
misapprehension, we observe tiat the figures relating to Land and Building 
Societies are included in these amounts and those for 1882, though they are 
distinguished in the Registrar’s Returns, because.these items are so included 
in the earlier returrs, as is still the case in the Scotch Returns ; they are, 
however, of little importance. 

+ No return of the sums applied for educational purposes was published in 
this year. 
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of 39 per cent. And they appear to show an average annual rate 
of purchases per member of £40 in England and £43 in Scot- 
land. But these averages require to be modified in different 
ways by facts, for which the Report to the Co-operative Con- 
gress, included among the documents mentioned at the head of 
this article, supplies the necessary materials. 

We see from this report that there exist in England and 
in Scotland great co-operative wholesale societies, which did 
businesses with the retail societies during the year 1883, of 
£4,540,928 and £1,253,154 respectively, and swell the apparent 
totals of the Registrar’s returns by sums really twice counted ; 
since the amount thus sold to the retail societies are sold by 
them again to their members, with the addition of the retail 
charges, and returned tothe Registrar accordingly. In England 
a large deduction must be made also for the sales of flour from 
corn mills, the greater part of whose business, amounting in 
1883 to £1,153,678, is done with the retail societies, and thus, 
as in the case of the wholesale societies, is twice reckoned. 
Various other deductions, specified in detail in the report, 
including the sales of certain Civil Service Societies which are 
comprised in the return, must be made before we arrive at the 
subject of real interest—the extent to which the population 
avail themselves of the idea of self-help arising out of associa- 
tion, to carry on in their common interest the business of 
supplying their own wants. When these deductions have been 
made, we come to the following results of this retail business in 
I, England and Wales, and II. Scotland :— 


Societies making Capital, 
Returns. Members. Sales. Profits. Share. Loan. 

I. ... 804 ... 548,910 ... 15,687,088 ... 1,779,908 ... 5,878,950 ... 548,302 

II. ... 240... 88,014 ... 2,879,465 ... 335,813 .... 517,761 ... 188,203 


They show an average per member :— 


Purchases. Gains. Share Capital. 

2s d, Za. d. 22-d 
In England and Wales of ..26 6 5 .. 3 00 .. 91710 
And in Scotland of............ 82:14 & .s:' 8.14. 0:..... 5:17..8 


Reduced to these individual elements the results may seem 
small, and, indeed, could not appear otherwise, even if they were 
extended to the full amount that might be attained if the whole 
consumption of the working population was supplied by associa- 
tive union. The importance of this movement as an element in 
the future elevation of these classes lies in two considerations : 
first, the moral habit of mind and the ‘intellectual training to 
which these associations conduce; second, the power of accumu- 
lation inherent in the practice of association. 
[Vol. CXXIV. No, CCXLVIII,]—New Senizs, Vol, LXVIII. No. II, ¥ 
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Our subsequent remarks will, we hope, illustrate these propo- 
sitions. For the present we proceed to notice the second great 
form of co-operative association which has arisen in Germany, 
and from Germany has spread into Austria, Belgium, Hungary 
and Italy, with results considerably greater in regard to the 
number of societies and the amount of business transacted by 
them than those shown in Great Britain. German co-operation, 
which began in the society formed at Delitzsch in 1851 under 
the advice of the advocate and popular representative, Dr. H. 
Schulze, whose distinguishing name of Delitzsch is derived from 
this circumstance, rests upon a conception entirely different from 
that of England, but adapted to a country abounding in inde- 
pendent proprietors and artisans *—namely, union to obtain by 
their joint action the credit which they could not hope to secure 
individually, and thus reduce that heavy burden of interest 
which weighed so oppressively on the shoulders of the smaller 
producer in his competition with the wealthier manufacturer. 
Started, at first, only as associations for buying wholesale the 
materials required by some especial class of workers to whom 
they should be sold at moderate prices, the institution soon 
assumed as its ordinary type the form of banks, to make 
advances generally for any kind of business, under the conditions 
which Schulze-Delitzsch repeated in every one of his annual 
reports, and his successor still preserves. 

Self-help [says this statement] in relation to the wants of ready 
money in their trade or households by those who have to ordinary 
banking accommodation, either no access, or access only under burden- 
some conditions, is brought into action in our societies thus— 

1. That the man who asks for an advance shall himself sustain 
and take part in the institution set on foot to satisfy his needs; that 
is, shall be a member of the bank, and participate in the risk and the 

rofit. 

. 2. That the dealings in money transacted through the means of 
the bank shall always be ordered on a business footing (service for 
service), so that interest at the bank rate and provisions according to 
the relations of the gold market, shall be paid from the funds of the 
society to the creditors, and to these funds by those to whom advances 
are made; and that a suitable payment for their trouble shall be made 
to the supervisors and the officials in charge of the money. 

8. That either by immediate payments in full, or more commonly 
by the gradual continuous contributions of the members, shares in 
the business shall be built up in the funds of the society, and that 
the net profits shall be divided, according to the amount of these 
contributions, until they reach some fixed nominal sum, so that there 





* Dr. Schneider, a Member of the Imperial Diet, states that, according to 
the trade statistics of the German Empire, there were in it, in 1882, 245,118 
independent hand-workers in the shoe trade alone. 
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shall be created for the society a continually growing capital of its 
own as is done by means of shares. 

4, That, in addition, there shall be formed, by entrance fees of the 
members and shares of profit, a collective property of the society, as 
a reserve for the especial purpose of covering large losses. 

5. That all other money required for thé vigorous carrying on of 
the business shall be obtained as loans on the common credit, and 
under the unlimited responsibility of all the members. 

6. Finally that the number of members shall be unlimited, and 
admission to the society be open to all who satisfy the general 
conditions of its statutes; and that, similarly, every one shall be at 
liberty to withdraw under reservation of certain fixed notices. 


Such are the principles of the Schulze-Delitzsch banks. We 
regret that space does not allow us to quote at length the 
arguments by which he shows, what experience has fully borne 
out, that by unions formed upon these principles the workers 
would produce among their richer neighbours an amount of 
confidence which would bring them in by loans and deposits 
ample funds for carrying on their active operations, and building 
up through this means a capital for themselves. The results 
attained in Germany by the institutions thus formed, or which 
have grown out of modifications of this idea in the thirty-three 
years elapsed since the first society was founded at Delitzsch, 
appear from the official report for 1883 of the great union 
formed among these societies, of which the head, with the title 
of Anvalt, was Dr. Schulze-Delitasch during his life, and is now 
Herr F. Schenck. 

The report contains the names and addresses of 


I, People’s Banks ; : : , . : . 1910 
II. Consumers’ Societies . ‘ . ; ‘ 675 
III. Industrial Societies— 
a. For the supply of raw materials to 16 
different classes of workers 141 
b. For the sale of articles produced by 12 
different classes of workers 59 
c. For production in 26 different kinds of 
work . : , ‘ , . 145— 345 
IV. Agricultural Societies— 
a. For the supply of raw material . . 805 
b. For the supply of implements ; 
c. For stock raising . ee - 7 
d, For the sale of agricultural, products : 5 
é. For production in— 
(1) Dairying ‘ : 170 
(2) Six other kinds of produce 28—198 — 679 
Carried forward . . 8609 
. 12 
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Brought forward . . 8609 
V. Assurance Societies ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ : 14 
VI. Building Societies. > ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 33 
VII. Various other objects, including 5 societies of 
chimney sweepers and 7 of homeopathists 


3688 


Of this long list reports had been received from 1,128 societies 
only—namely, 922 banks, 172 consumers’ societies, and 34 indus- 
trial and agricultural societies. But from these, and probably 
from other sources of information which may be at the command 
of the Anvalt, though not assuming the character of definite 
reports, he gives the following estimates :— 


The number of members of the societies . , . 1,200,000 
The capital of their own. . . £10,000,000 

‘ » borrowed . 5 . £22,500,000 —£32,500,000 
business done during the year . : .  £100,000,000 


” 


Such have been the results of the co-operative idea for the 
German empire only. The Austrian empire yields an addition, 
not indeed comparable either in the number of societies or in the 
number of their respective members to those of the German 
empire, but still far from inconsiderable. The Report for 
1881, published by Herr H. Ziller, who has rendered to Austrian 
co-operation the same sort of service that Schulze-Delitzsch ren- 
dered to co-operation in Germany, enumerates in the Austrian 
empire proper :— 


I. People’s Banks - . . i ‘ . . . 1129 
II. Consumers’ Societies . : . . . . _ 2385 
III. Industrial Societies—- 

a. For the supply of raw material 

b. 4, 5, sale of goods 

C. 5, 4, production in 20 different ‘kinds 

; of work. 
IV. Agricultural Societies— 

a, For the supply of materials or other 
aids to cultivation . ° ° : 

b, For production—in 
(1) Dairying . 
(2) Other kinds of produce 

V. Assurance Societies 
VI. Building Societies ; 
VII. Societies for various objects . 


Total 
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Hungary, according to the same Report, adds :— 


I. People’s Banks. ° ‘ ° "tant 
II. Consumers’ Societies . : . , 
II. Industrial Societies— ‘ 

a. For the supply of raw materials 

b. 4, 4, sale of goods 

Cc. ,, production 
IV. Agricultural Societies— 

a. For aids to cultivation . 

b. For production . 
V. Assurance Societies e 
VI. Societies for various objects 


Total . ‘ ‘ 357 


The pecuniary results attained in Austria and Hungary Herr 
Ziller does not attempt to estimate, as a whole, and the returns 
are imperfect. But the following comparison of German and 
Austrian Banks is not without interest :— 

Germany. ~ Austria. 
Actual Totals. Average. Actual Totals. Average. 


Societies Oma” .i» dis: ath 743* ... 
Members......... 466,575... 506... 296,648 ... 425 


£ & £ £ s. £ &. 

5,218,678 11 ... 5551 ... 2,041,514 2 ... 2,747 0 

970,379 17... =1,652_—.... 531,465 0 ... 715 0 

19,467,963 19 ... 21,115 ... 12,827,827 6 ... 17,251 0 

Business in year 75,685,863 17 ... 82,088 ... 17,023,791 12 ... 22,913 12 


Net profits 418,868 15 ... 8p.c. on ... 188,908 16 ... 9p.c.on 
shares. shares. 


For Italy we have, in the Report of the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, official information of the progress and present state 
of the People’s Banks, originally introduced and diffused in that 
country by the untiring and able advocacy of Luigi Luzzati, 
Member of the Italian Parliament, though with an important 
modification of the scheme of his master, Schulze-Delitzsch, 
which has also been extensively adopted in Austria—namely, 
the limitation of the responsibility of the members to the capital 
that they have agreed to subscribe. 

“The following figures taken from the Report show that the 
importance attached by Schultze-Delitzsch to th> character of 
unlimited responsibility, however well founded it may have been 
at the first formation of People’s Banks in Germany, is certainly 
not requisite to insure their progress in other countries at the 
present time :— 





* In the case of the members the average is on 695 societies only.” 
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Year. 


1865. ...... £ £ 
1870 1,307,420 
1875 4,586,320 
1880 seasse ~~ yh 0R ORO 
a 2,685,720 10,456,840 
(Statement of Dr. Ugo Rabbeno, Report to Congress, p. 102.) 


The profits are £16 17s. 5d. per cent. on the whole capital share 
and reserve, or deducting £551,408 for the reserve, £22 15s. per 
cent. on the shares paid up; a rate considerably greater than that 
shown by the German banks above mentioned, and due, apparently, 
according to the amount given in the introduction to the official 
Report, to the very high rates customary in certain districts ; 
whence it has even been necessary to advance cautiously in the 
reduction of interest by the People’s Banks, lest they should 
defeat their own objects by preventing the flow of deposits, from 
the desire of the depositors to obtain a larger profit by letting 
their money be employed through private channels. In the 
great People’s Bank of Milan, which in 1883 had a turnover 
of £69,343,540, the net profit was only, on its share capital, 
£305,664, or at the rate of £16 11s. per cent., and on its share. 
and reserve together at the rate of £11 3s. 10d—#£498,960 in 
the whole, of which £2,693 16s. was allotted to its employes. 

Italy is, however, not confined in its co-operative work to 
institutions for facilitating credit, of which in that country, as 
also in Germany by what are called the Raiffeisen Banks, 
attempts have recently been made to extend the advantages to 
the classes of smaller landed proprietors or farmers. The report 
by Dr. Ugo Rabbeno (p. 101 of the Congress Report cited at 
the head of this article), mentions several forms of Italian Con- 
sumers’ Societies, and various Productive Societies, both industrial 
and agricultural, including two peculiar forms of co-operation, 
to which we regret that we cannot spare more space—(1) the co- 
operative bakeries set on foot by Don Rinaldo Anelli, priest of 
Bernato Ticino, a village in Lower Lombardy, as a remedy 
against a horrible disease called the pellagra, by which the agri- 
cultural labourers were afflicted from the il-baked, unwholesome 
bread which was their principal food; (2) the unions formed 
among the braccianti—a class who seem to correspond very 
much to our navvies—to contract for doing earthworks oa their 
own account ; with the result, as stated by Dr. Rabbeno, that 
while unassociated workers did not earn on an average more 
than from 80c. to 1.50 lire (74d. to 1s. 24d.) a day, the asso- 
ciates have reached 8, 4, and even 5 lire (2s. 5d., 3s, 24d., and 
4s. a day ; partly because they had got rid of middlemen, and 
partly because, being directly interested in the work, they 
themselves worked with increased industry. 


ae Capital. Deposits, Net Profits, 


anks, Share & Reserve. 
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We have traced in large outlines the progress of the co- 
operative movement on the Continent, in Germany, in Austria, 
in Hungary, and in Italy. But the growth of the spirit and 
practice of association is not confined to these countries and 
Great Britain. In Belgium the Statistica della Bunche Popu- 
lari, cited above, gives (page 14) a list of eighteen People’s 
Banks, which at the end of 1881 had 

Capital. Current Accounts. Commercial 

Members. Share, Reserve, Debtor. reditor, Securities, 

10,413... £79,346 ... £5,643 ... £166,942 ... £46,316 ... £147,694 


Switzerland, again, according to an account taken from the 
Journal de Genéve of March 6, 1884, to be found on page 108 
of the Congress Report, cited above, had at that time 12] 
Consumers’ Societies, distributed over seventeen States, of which 
all but nine were founded since 1860, They had made the follow- 
ing returns of capital and business :— 

Capital of 109 Societies, Business of 85 Societies. 


Shares, Reserve. Loan. Sales. 
BOO PSD -ssccrsce £28,801 ‘ £19,236 £519,530 


In the course of the year ten new societies are said to have been 


formed, while one had gone into liquidation. 

In Sweden also, we gather from the same Report (page 107), 
that a system of combined co-operative action is being brought 
into operation on a large scale by Mr. Lars Oscar Smith, who 
anticipates the possibility, through an improved system of cookery 
introduced by him, of reducing the cost of living by about 
40 per cent. 

In the United: States of North America, where a great concur- 
rence of evidence shows the rapid growth of the conviction, that 
the social evils under which the world of Europe groans are 
coming upon them with a giant’s stride, notwithstanding the vast 
extent of fertile land, easily accessible, still open to the settler, 
and although the political institutions, which many among our- 
selves are apt to hold out as a remedy for social evils, exist in 
full vigour among them, we find, from the accounts contained in 
the Congress Report, pp. 81-83, that the minds of thoughtful 
men are widely turning to the idea of association as the only way 
that offers a prospect of effectually and permanently escaping 

Arom these evils, and placing the mass of the population in living 
conditions, worthy of the programme that the founders of the 
great Western Republic set betore themselves. 

France we have reserved mention of to the last, because it 
offers the most perfect instance hitherto given of what associated 
life may be, if the practice of it becomes “thorough.” France, 
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though it cannot rival Germany or Italy in its People’s Banks, 
which are barely known there, or Great Britain in its Consumers’ 
Societies, though these have now become sufficiently numerous 
to entertain the project of a Central Commercial Union con- 
nected with a central propagandist body, and held a Congress 
at Paris in July last, in order.to inaugurate such centres, is 
much ahead of Great Britain in the disposition to form associa- 
tions of working men for self-employment ; and still more ahead 
both of Germany and Great Britain in institutions emanating 
from the side of the employers, by which the antagonism 
between the employer and the employed may be removed, and 
the heads of great industrial establishments assume their proper 
character of captains of industry, the acknowledged leaders of 
the peaceful armies of labour in promoting the well-being of 
mankind. The Congress Report, above cited, contains on 
page 96, a list, recently published by the Bureau des 
Associations Professionelles at the French Ministry of the 
Interior, of 74 Co-operative Productive Societies, in forty- 
six different kinds of work, now existing at Paris, some of 
them of many years standing, with £307,482 of nominal, 
aud £219,543 of paid-up capital, 4,930 associates, and a total 
of work done since their establishment of £3,563,927. Not 
fess remarkable is the list, published in the “ Bulletin” of the 
Society for promoting participation in profits, cited at the head 
of this article, of the firms where this system of solving the 
dispute between capital and labour has been introduced. 
It contains a list of 98 firms or companies, including 
49 in France of which 31 are at Paris, 18 in Germany, 
12 in Switzerland, 8 in England, and 1 each in Alsace, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Russia, 
and Sweden, where the. workers are admitted more or 
less fully to participate in the profit of the business; upon 
systems which in twenty-three cases had been in operation 
prior to 1870, and in thirty-three others had been introduced 
between 1870 and 1880, so that they have an experience of 
some years. To the satisfactory results produced at Paris a 
striking evidence was borne by the employers, on the recent 
Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry into Working Men’s 
Associations held there. “I have been struck,” says M. 
Waldeck Rousseau, the then Minister of the Interior, and Presi- 
dent of the Commission, in an address delivered to it, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1885, “ by the decision with which the most experienced 
employers have declared that, by establishing in their firms the 
participation in profits, they had not only done a good action 
but made a good stroke of business. You will find this affirma- 
tion on the lips of all whom you have heard. The labour, the 
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co-operation which they obtain is more efficient, more pro- 
ductive. We are, they said, amply repaid for the sacrifice we 
have made by the devoted co-help that we obtain.”* 

Now, as the way in which the participation is regulated in 
these establishments is very various;*it may be reasonably 
inferred, that in order to remove the strain apt to arise between 
employer and employed where the relation between them is 
only one of wage contract, almost any system by which a sub- 
stantial share in the profits. of the business is secured to the 
workers by the constitution of the institution is sufficient. But 
the cessation of this strained relation, desirable as it is in itself, 
is far from accomplishing all that the present enormous develop- 
ment of productive power ought, we think, to be able to do; 
and what the example we are about to cite shows that it might 
do for permanently raising the position of. the present worker, 
without denying to the past, rolled up, work that we call capital 
the share of advantage reasonably belonging to it. 

At Guise, in the department de ]’Aisne, there is an iron 
foundry where, at the date of its last balance-sheet, published in 
October, 1884, there were employed 1,450 persons in the manu- 
facture of stoves and various other articles of hardware, created 
in the course of the last forty years by the genius and energy of 
M. Godin, the son of a blacksmith in the adjoining village of 
Esque’he’ries. In 1880 M. Godin converted this business into a 
society * under the French Law of Commandite for ninety-nine 
years, with a power of prolongation and an original capital of 
£184,000, all contributed by M. Godin, with the exception of 
£6,880 arising out of shares of profit previously allotted by him 
to certain of his employés. Of this society M. Godin is Gerant 
for life, with the power of nominating his successor, who, if not 
thus nominated, is to be appointed by election of an élite body 
of workers called the associés, and in either case is removable 
by a process of a judicial character well adapted to prevent 

*cabal. The body of associ¢s is recruited by election at their 
own general meetings, from applicants possessing, beside the 
condition of irreproachable morals and conduct, which are re- 
quired of every member of the association, the following quali- 
fications :—(1) To be twenty-five years of age ; (2 and 3), to have 
worked for the association and resided in the associated dwellings, 
called the Familistére, for at least five years; (4), to be able to 
read and write ; and (5) to hold at least £20 in the capital of the 
association. Originally there’ were sixty-eight associés, nomi- 





* See Report of Congress, cited above, p. 88. A 
+ Called “La Société du Familistére de Guise, Association Co-operative du 


Capital et du Travail sous la Raison Social Godin et Cie.’’ 
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nated by M. Godin from workers who had been in his employ- 
ment for ten, twenty, even twenty-five years and upwards, and 
by their ability and industry had materially contributed to build 
up the fortune consecrated by him: in his own words “ to give 
the world an example of the possibility of social harmony 
arising from the alliance of interest according to the laws of life.” 
They had increased in 1884 to seventy-four. But they are an 
élite body, the natural aristocracy of the working population of 
the Familistére, who form three categories beneath the associés, 
of II. Societaires, III. Participants, and IV. Auxiliaires,* and 
thus constitutes in the sphere of industry that carriére ouverte 
aux talents, which the first Napoleon held to be the meaning of 
the French Revolution, here converted into the minister of the 
bloodless revolution, that organized industry may work out by 
the magic of voluntary association. This career is opened to 
the body of workers generally, through the regulations relating 
to the application of the profits which are thus divided. 

From the gross profits appearing on the balance-sheet there 
are deducted :— 


1. As depreciation fund, a sum equal to 10 per cent. on the value 
of the stock, 5 per cent. on that of the materials. 

2. As contribution toa fund for providing pensions for age or 
injury in the works, or allowances for any cases where the total 
earnings of a family does not exceed a scale fixed by the statutes, 
varying from an allowance of 23d. a day to one of 1s. 1}d., a sum 
equal to 2 per cent. on the total salaries and wages. 

3. Any sums which may be voted to make up a deficiency in the 
assurance funds, against sickness, and for the supply of medicine 
which are supported by centributions from the wages and salaries of 
the employés. 

4, A sum of not less thap £1,000, but which in the year 1884 was 
£1,343 18s., for the cost of the nursery and schools. 

5. Interest at 5 per cent. on the capital of the association for the 
time being, which is considered to be ‘‘the wages” of capital. 

6. The remainder is divided as follows :— 





* In 1884 the numbers of these bodies respectively were: Sociétaires, 148 ; 
Participants, 574; Auxiliaires, 656. The Sociétaires and Participants are ad- 
mitted by the Gerant and Conseil de Gerance ‘rom persons twenty-one years of 
age, and free from the obligation of military service, who have worked for the 
association for at least one year in the case of a Participant and three years in 
that of a Sociétaire, who must also live in the palace. ‘The Auxiliaires are not 
members of the association, but only workers employed by it, who, however, 
may be admitted to live in the Familistére and then become qualified for 
admission as Sociétaires. The Association includes also holders of capital who are 
not workers, called Interesses, who, however, have no share in the management. 
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Per cent. 
. To the Administrateur Gerant . ‘ - 1211 See 
» » Administrative Councils . ; : 4 a fe 
»» 9 Reward of Exceptional Services j yD 
. To Reserve until this is equal to,one-tenth of the 
capital of the Association, and then to a division 
as next aftermentioned . : : , . 25 
. To a division ratably on the wages of capital 
(see 5) and those of work, subject to the 
qualifications . ; : 2 E : . 50 
(1.) That the associés participace for twice and the 
Societaires for once and a half the amount of 
their earnings. 
(1.) That the share of the Auxiliaires is carried to 
the Assurance Fund, in the benefits of which 
they participate. 


The results attained by the Association, during the five years 
intervening between its formal institution and 1884, the following 
figures taken from its balance-sheets show :*— 


Total salaries and wages paid =... Sl. ea ... £364,000 
Total profits earned ats ss ~ 213,640 
Distribution of profits :— 

To depreciation and reserve... ove we £53,560 
assurance fund a ies oe as 31,620 
nursery and schools ... ae a cae 5,320 
interest on capital ... aoe aa ee 51,280 
the administrator Gerant ... ae oes 13,320 
the administrative Councils ae se 14,160 
special services (inventions) “ae a 2,200 
associés Se aie a ae sae 7,960 
sociétaires ... ae aie is ae 5,880 
participants ... ae ose <os soe 22,160 
workers participating on various accounts... 6,200 


1 See above. 


213,640 


to convey an idea of the working of the Association 
we must observe that of this large sum the only portion 
directly paid away was the £46,000 of interest on capital. 
All the remaining profits, except the reserved and depreciation 
fund, have, by the rules of the Association, been converted into 
capital, credited to the various persons entitled to them, and, 
not being required for the extension of the business, have been 
applied to replace the original foundation capital, of which the 
balance-sheet of 1884 showed £78,770 4s. 10d. to be credited to 
the accumulation of profit, and £17,990 0s. 2d. to the assurance 
fund, leaving £105,229 15s, 2d. only remaining to the account of 
the founder’s capital. 
At the same period the different assurance funds above men- 
tioned showed the following results :— 





* “Le Devoir,” the official organ of the Association, 1884, p. 706. 
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* Funds. Receipts. Payments. Balance. 


A. Pensions and allowances... 2,975 a 1,982 +. 27,380 3 3 
B. Sick relief (a) men oe -1,78641 © ...- 1487/93 41 ... 361 10 8 

ms (b)women ... 224 811... 194 7 9... 178 12 2 
C. Medical necessaries oes, «50823 18 5... SERIES... 84 4 8 

It will be seen that, with exception of C, where there is a small 
excess, more than covered by the previous balance, of expenditure 
over receipts, all these funds are in a prosperous position. The 
amount of benefit afforded by them appears from the next state- 
ment. 

A had-paid during the year forty-six pensions and given aid 
to seventy-four families. 

B and C had provided sick pay, medical attendance and 
medicine for 14,496 days of illness of 642 men, and 4,640 days 
of illness of 129 women. 

Now, of the mode here explained of dealing with profits, we 
must observe, (1) that it cuts up by the roots the common objec- 
tion to the admission of the worker to participate in them, that 
they do not participate in losses; (2) that it provides a cure for 
that cancer of modern industry, the antagonism between the 
past work which makes present work possible, and the present 
work which makes past work fruitful; (3) that it secures to a 
far greater extent than the present system the accumulation of 
this past work, called capital. Let us examine these propositions. 
In a prosperous business it is clear that the foundation capital 
would be rapidly paid off by the accumulated profits, which 
would gradually convert the workers into the proprietors of the 
source of their pay. And it would keep this instrument of pro- 
duction the property of the actual workers ; since the process of 
paying off the capital which cannot be profitably employed in 
the extension of the business, originally applied to the foundation 
capital continues in respect to the accumulated profits. ‘he 
holders would be paid off in the order of the dates of the shares 
allotted to them. 

Clearly, then, there could be no antagonism between work 
and capital, since the capital would be held by those who were 
doing the work. Also if the business incurs any loss, this loss 
will have to be supported by the workers whom it has raised 
into capitalists. At the same time the whole of the actual 
profits above 5 per cent. dividend on the capital, not merely 
so much as the individual proprietor may choose thus to apply, 
is in all events accumulated and employed, if it can be 
advantageously employed in the business) While the worker 
who is paid off, having learnt, during the period when the 
converted profits of his work were year by year bringing to him 
a revenue, the lesson of the value of capital, will usually be 
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disposed, if-his turn to be paid off arrives, to seek for this capital 
in some other productive investment a source of revenue not 
inferior if possible to his past experience. 

M. Godin has thus given an example, eminently successful in 
its working, of the way in which the profits of manufacture 
may be dealt with so as, while they benefit most those who most 
require to be benefited, to secure for the more fortunate class a 
share in the profits they help to produce by the use of their capital. 
But he has done much more in the way of industrial reform, by 
the construction of the social palace, which, to use his own 
words, “is destined to place at the service of the poor the 
advantages of wealth.” 

The visitor to Guise passes, on his way from the station to the 
town, between two vast blocks of buildings, each four storeys 
high, standing in a free space of several acres, partly laid out 
as gardens, and with a range of lower buildings opposite to the 
larger of these blocks, which, like many old English mansions, 
consists of a receding centre, flanked by two projecting wings. 
These buildings with a small addition in an adjoining street 
form the “ Familistére.” Ifthe visitor enters this central building 
he will find himself in a hall about 140 feet long by 68 deep, 
excellently ventilated, floored with cement, covered by a vast 
glazed roof, and communicating with two similarly floored and 
glazed halls by passages at the corners of the side on which he 
enters. At each of these corners is a broad circular staircase, 
which communicates, on every storey with a projecting balcony 
extending round each of these halls, and forming on every 
floor a continuous communication for all the rooms, completely 
protected from the weather. These apartments are double, an 
inner room with a window looking into the hall, and an outer 
room with a window looking upon the surroundings of -the 
Familistére. They contain large closets and entrance porches, 
and are so arranged that they may be occupied in suites of two, 
three, four or five rooms, according to the size and resources of 
the occupiers; of whom each is free within his own domain; 
as much separated from his neighbours as are the occupiers of 
adjoining houses; and far less exposed to prying observation 
than are the residents in our ordinary streets. In the passages, 
at the corners of the halls, are placed the arrangements for 
disposing of the refuse, and for other domestic conveniences, 
including an ample supply of water. Shops, containing all 
ordinary necessaries, occupy one side of ‘the ground floor in the 
central hall.. A library and reading-room, and a casino are 
comprised in one of the wings. In the buildings opposite 
there isa buvette and a restaurant where food may be cooked 
for those who have not women folk to cook their food at home. 
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And across a bridge over the Oise, which encircles the palace, 
and divides it from the foundry, are baths and wash-houses, with 
an ample supply of cold and hot water. 

All these advantages, and those greater educational ones to be 
next mentioned, the inmate of the Familistére enjoys by paying 
for his rooms, at a rate varying according to their size and 
situation, of from 14c. to 23c. (1°324d. to 2°206d.) per day.* For 
this the occupier obtains a room plastered and whitewashed. 
Any internal decoration must be done at his own cost and 
according to his own taste. But these payments, it must be 
borne in mind, are part of the revenues in which, as a member 
of the association, he shares, and he has no other expenses, 
The cost of cleaning, lighting, repairs, and assurance, which, in 
1880, when only the centre and east wing of the Familistére was 
occupied, was £405 8s.,and the four direct taxes, which amounted 
in that year to £64 13s. 7d., the Association bears, and it 
provides a free education for his children at an expense which, 
as we have seen, in five years amounted to £5,320, and in the 
year 1883-4 was, as has been said, £1,343 18s. 

This educational provision commences from the beginning. 
An admirably arranged créche, situated immediately behind the 
central building, receives the children of the inhabitants as soon 
as the mothers are able to bring them, if they choose to leave 
them there, and retains them for as many hours as the mothers 
leave them, till they are able to walk. Then they pass into an 
adjoining babies’ school, or Kindergarten, where the first 
beginnings of instruction commence, by the half-play, half-lesson 
with which we have of late become familiar in these schools; 
though few of them, we apprehend, can offer the healthy and 
pleasant surroundings provided for the tender human plants 
growing up at Guise, in the open balconies and encircling lawns 
round their créche and babies’ school, where the little ones, in 
fine weather, spend the greater part of the day, under the 
watchful supervision of kind nurses and teachers. An infant 
school in two classes carries on the education of the children 
from 34 to 5 and 5 to 6} years, when, to the number at the 
present time of about twenty-five annually, they enter the 
regular schools as pupils able to read at sight from easy lesson 
books, furnished with the elementary notions of arithmetic, 





* The charge is per square métre per month: on the ground floor 
and second floor, 26c.; first floor, 27c.; third, 23c.; and attic or cellar, 
10c. ; but the rooms looking to the town let 2c. per square métre higher than 
those looking over the country. The rent of two rooms 11{t. 5in. by 14ft. Sin., 
and 12ft. lin. by 14ft. Yin., and a closet 3ft. by 4ft. 10in., is, per month, on 
the ground and third floor, 7s. 8d.; the first floor, 8s. 7d. ; and the third floor,. 
6s. Yd.—9°60, 10°75, and 8°40frs. respectively. . 
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beginning to write, and in many cases to draw, and with minds 
already stored to some extent with useful knowledge. In this 
state they offer an excellent material for the proper school teach- 
ing, which is carried on in five successive classes, up to the age 
of fourteen, and in the case of those who show superior abilities, 
of fifteen or sixteen years. No pupil is admitted to any class 
until it is ascertained by examination that he or she can properly 
follow the lessons given it ; while the unitary dwelling, among its 
many other advantages, brings the important gain of ensuring, 
except in the case of illness, regularity of attendance, from the 
immediate vicinity of the schools to the Familistére, and the 
impossibility of any child playing truant without immediate 
discovery. 

Such, in large outlines, is the Familistére of Guise. We must 
deny ourselves the temptation to enlarge upon the possibilities, 
suggested by such an institution, of applying an effectual remedy 
to our present social evils, by directing the stream of industrial 
industry back from the ever-growing deserts of our over-peopled 
cities to the country, now ever growing unpeopled, through the 
attractions of a life which associated homes, connected at once 
with manufacturing and agricultural enterprise, might render as 
full of pleasing variety as it was rich in productive work. To 
do more than touch upon a subject of this magnitude would 
require a space that we have not at command. But we must touch 
upon it so far as to indicate the vast possibilities that do lie in 
this direction, in the hope of thus leading some of those, 
especially in this country, who have the welfare of mankind at 
heart, to take in the ideas of co-operative association, an interest 
which at present we think that they do not generally feel, as 
they would do if they rightly appreciated these possibilities. 

The numerous bodies of the working population, who, as we 
have seen, are now busying themselves about co-operation under 
its separate forms would, we are persuaded, furnish a splendid 
material to any leaders of social reform who would take up the 
far reaching, yet essentially practical, conceptions of such a man 
as Godin. The desire for a more complete: bond of unity than 
the separate societies can supply has shown itself both in 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy by the co-operative unions 
for common consultation and joint propaganda organized in 
each of these countries, but especially perfected in Germany, 
where the general union rests upon thirty-three distinct pro- 
vincial or state unions, each of which holds a local congress of the 
societies belonging to it in addition to the general diet. It is 
shown also in the formation of commercial centres, such as the 
two great wholesale societies in England and Scotland noticed 
above, and the central bank of Soergel, Parrisius & Co. at Berlin. 
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But these unions manifest rather than satisfy the disposition 
whence they have arisen. They point to something more 
perfect than the present forms of co-operative action, but they do 
not indicate fully what this more perfect form should be. This 
conception can be attained only when we pass from the simple 
creation or distribution of wealth to its employment ; from the 
associated workshop, or farm, or. store, to the associated home. 
Herein lies the vast importance of M. Godin’s work—the field 
which the leaders of social reform, whom we hope that the 
classes most amply provided with knowledge and wealth will 
produce in numbers proportioned to the greatness of the work 
to be done, will find the most productive of valuable results. 
In our own country the organized bodies of artisan consumers, 
from the profits in their own consumption, which at present 
cause them the unwonted embarrassment of having more capi- 
tal than they know how to deal with, could, and we believe would, 
supply abundant resources for the use of any such leaders who, 
by their superior intelligence or position, should open their eyes, 
by a few striking examples, to what they might do for raising 
their own position, if they pass from the ambition of realizing 
two shilling to two shilling and sixpenny dividends on their own 
purchases, or the dream of building, by laborious savings, little 
cells, all their own, in the prisons to which competitive struggle 
dooms them, to the idea of creating a true associated life in 
the fulness of a Familistérian Home. We fear that, unaided by 
such leaders, unstimulated by such examples, they will not, or 
not for a long season, do what, under this guidance, they might 
learn to do soon and effectually. Co-operative action is even 
now a great fact. The statistics that we have adduced prove it. 
But it stops far short of its logical development. The future 
we are satisfied belongs to it. But it is a possession which can 
be appropriated only in proportion as the co-operators learn to be 
“thorough,” and complement associations for consumption, for 
credit, and for production in agriculture or manufactures, by the 
crowning association where al] the other forms will be summed 
up and included—the associated home, the social palaces of the 
united workers, cultivators, and consumers. 
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Art. II.—Tue Sopnocuean Drama. 


1. Sophocles: the Plays and Fragments, with Critical Notes, 
Commentary and Translation in English Prose. By 
R. C. JeBs, M.A., LL.D. Part I. The Edipus Tyrannus. 
8vo. Cambridge University Press. 1883. 


2. The Plays and Fragments of Sophocles. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Introductions, by Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 
8vo. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1866-81. 

3. Huripides Restitutus, sive Scriptorum LEuripidis in- 
geniique censura, &c. J. A. Hartuneus. Hamburgi. 
1843, 


HEN we pass in review all the literature which has come 
down to us from antiquity, we think it will be generally 
admitted that the Greek tragic drama, taken in its entirety, is 
by far the richest and most interesting relic. It has the advan- 
tage over the Homeric epic in the circumstance of its consisting 
of a series of productions of the most finished character, executed 
according to certain recognized canons of art, and written in an 
age of culture for a critical and fastidious audience. The sub- 
jects of these dramas, moreover, are singularly impressive as 
regards the story or legend on which they are founded, and the 
various incidents are presented in the most striking point of 
view purposely to enlist the sympathies of the reader or spec- 
tator. We put aside for the moment all consideration of 
the choral, evolutionary and scenic associations, though these 
adjuncts—now for ever lost—constituted in themselves no un- 
important medium for swaying the imagination and sustaining 
the interest of the audience. In measuring the effect on our- 
selves of the charm produced by the reading of a Greek play, we 
must remember that we are readers only, and not spectators, and 
we are therefore bound to confess that our pleasure would have 
been infinitely greater could we have witnessed their representa- 
tion with all their majestic surroundings. Further, we must not 
forget that the dramas we now possess were most of them prize 
poems reserved for publicity during one of the most honoured 
festivals of Athens, and constituted no slight portion of the 
interest which attracted a vast crowd from every part of Greece, 
and even from foreign States. An Athenian audience in the 
days of Sophocles sat as critics, and only admitted a drama for 
representation on the stage when it was pronounced, after a 
[Vol. CXXIV. No, CCXLVIII.]—New Szrizs, Vol. LXVIII.No. II. Z 
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severe competition, to be the most eligible. The difference, 
therefore, between what are called the Poems of Homer and the 
Greek tragic dramas lies mainly in the fact that the latter were 
essentially artistic works which challenged criticism on principle ; 
while the former, being composed long before the canons of art 
were dreamt of, could only claim any merit on that score through 
the exercise of the unpremeditated taste and judgment of the 
composer. But the drama had likewise its attractions from its 
composite character, being at once an oral, a musical, and a 
scenic exhibition. There was also either more or less of mystery 
associated with the representation, and the beings of the tragic 
stage always remained strange enigmas to the audience until 
the poet chose to unlock the secret. The Homeric rhapsodist, 
however gifted, could not pretend to wield such varied resources. 
However lofty his intention, his method was simple and artless. 
He was only a bard, migrating from place to place, who chanted 
his verses to rude and unlettered listeners, who were no critics as 
to style or diction, and who were content if they were stirred for 
the moment by recitals of heroism which roused their enthusiasm 
or flattered the national vanity. In truth, it is obvious that we 
judge of these respective compositions by an entirely different 
standard—rigorously in the case of the drama, but making 
allowances for any defects or shortcomings in the epic. The 
birth of art in literary composition, properly understood, took 
place, in our opinion, when the competitive stimulus was first 
instituted, and the Odes of Pindar and his predecessors, which 
won the prize at the Olympic or Isthmian Games, may be said 
to be the earliest examples extant in the Greek language of the 
employment of the artistic method. All that partakes of art is 
either more or less of a premeditated effort, and is executed in 
strict conformity to rules: hence the existence of such rules, 
either tacitly or declared, must be admitted, as the judges other- 
wise could have pronounced no opinion on the merits of the 
compositions presented to them. The canons of art were, no 
doubt, brought to bear on the Homeric Poems in the process of 
collecting, arranging, and committing them to writing; but in 
their original conception they were certainly destitute of any 
such marks of finish, and perhaps we even value them the more 
in proportion as we see the absence of all premeditation. The 
Poems of Homer, regarded as “the Bible of the Ancients,” 
will always stand apart as venerable beyond all comparison, 
not only as marking the first crowning triumphs of the language, 
but from the vast store of information they afford regarding the 
sentiment and manners of the Hellenic race in the remotest 
times. They have also been the mine out of which the 
dramatists extracted many of their richest products. But 
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apart from the aspect of archaic grandeur they exhibit, it 
would be unreasonable to claim for them the excellence which 
lies in the elaboration of the more subtle and transcendent 
powers of which the intellect is capable. That supreme place, 
we hold, can only be accorded after a certain period of social 
progression, and when a nation has touched the highest» point 
in its career and even verges towards decline. It is surely a 
vast intellectual advance on the epic when the author can con- 
ceive a language for the several characters such as they might 
naturally have used, when he can lay open their secret thoughts 
and present to us the analysis as if he possessed the very key. 
Not only, therefore, is the artistic effect and the ethical moral 
purpose more fully worked out in the drama, but we get an exhi- 
bition of pathos far more intense, and our sympathies are more 
violently roused by the deeper introspection of the human heart 
undertaken by the dramatist. It is one thing to have a rough 
outline in a block of marble, and another to behold that block 
fashioned into a form to which nothing can be superadded. 
Now, to our idea, the Greek tragic drama finds its representation in 
the latter example. It has all the sublimity and interest of the 
epic, but it has also something more—something which, for want 
of a better term, we would call artistic finish. Both the epic 
poet and the dramatist have, in many instances, adopted the same 
themes for illustration, and we maintain that the work of the 
dramatist is frequently grander, nobler, more pathetic in its 
conception and treatment than that of the epic poet. While 
we recognize in the productions of the drama the expansive 
force of art and the experiences of a more complicated civi- 
lization, we have likewise an emotional interest awakened 
within us which the epic hardly touches; for pathos, which is 
the soul of tragedy, is nowhere so varied or so expressive as on 
the stage.* ‘Taken in their entirety, then, the works of 
Aischylus, Sophocles and Euripides constitute a repertoire 
which is certainly without a rival in Greek literature—perhaps 
we might even say, without a rival in any literature, whether 
ancient or modern. Draughts of character the most natural 
and truthful, just and appropriate sentiments in a language which 
is at once majestic, flexible and familiar, are the unfailing 
characteristics of the Homeric poems; but in the Greek 
tragedy we find all the qualities peculiar to the epic, and we 
discover likewise the exhibition of a more subtle mental energy 
which gives to the latter work a distinctive intellectual place. 





* Aschines, himself an actor, refers in his speech against Ctesiphon to the 
tears shed at the theatrical representations :—mheiw Saxpva apnoea emi rais 
tpaywdias kai Tois npoikois madect. . 
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We are well aware that we are affirming a hazardous proposition, 
which is certain to be combated, not only on grounds of good 
taste, but even on grounds of comparative merit ; and that a 
good many will be prepared to maintain that the drama, as 
compared with the older epic, is either more or less an artificial 
anc factitious production, and for that very reason deserves to 
take inferior rank—nay, that the very absence of these adventi- 
tious resources, from which the epic is entirely free, confers on 
it a simplicity and a verity not to be found in the other. The 
controversy, we admit, is one not easily disposed of, and if in- 
stituted in a deliberate spirit, might possibly call forth as many 
champions on the one side as the other. All we care to affirm, 
as introductory to our present subject, is, that the Greek tragic 
drama—mutilated and abridged as it is of its former grand pro- 
portions—is a matchless production in a literary point of view, 
and our admiration of it in no respect tends to diminish our 
interest in the more archaic relic. Aristotle, almost a contem- 
porary of Sophocles, and no inglorious critic on this ground, 
when he proceeds after his formal fashion to institute a com- 
parison between the two, shows no bliad bigotry for Homer ; 
for he boldly affirms that tragic poetry is superior to the epic, 
inasmuch as “it possesses all that the epic contains; and that 
although all parts of the epic are to be found in tragedy, we 
cannot say that all parts of tragedy are to be found in the epic.” 
He shows the force which the drama derives from unity and com- 
pression; and concludes by enunciating the principle we contend 
for—namely, that “ tragedy attains more effectually the end of art 
itself, for it aims at a purpose and an end.” That is to say, it 
has an ethical interest in so far as it is the moral intention of 
the dramatist to constitute himself a teacher, and an esthetic 
interest as a work of art. 

In this unique collection Sophocles occupies what we may 
term the normal place. His works are the most perfect type 
of those productions in which the genius and #o¢ of the nation 
are most truly represented, and which also found most favour 
with the Greeks themselves. Not that we would place 
Aischylus or Euripides on an absolutely lower level—for in 
some respects of dramatic treatment they are greatly his 
superiors ;—but his successful handling is in all cases so apparent, 
that for critical purposes he constitutes a better model and 
standard of reference when we come to apply the test of rules. 
He performs what he undertakes to do so perfectly that he lays 
himself little open to adverse criticism or serious objection; and 
there is, besides, such a wonderful consistency and fitness visible 
in his dramas that in respect of symmetry and artistic execution 
he is altogether without a rival. In his process Sophocles is a 
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deliberate workman and a thorough master of his craft. He was 
one of the first to divine the supreme importance of art in 
literary composition, and to show how beauty of form and 
care of style can add to the value and durability of the work. 
His draughts of character are never lightly sketched, but finished 
and complete, Though his plan is exceedingly simple and well 
compacted, he never neglects any resource of detail, and invari- 
ably succeeds in keeping our attention on the stretch to the close. 
In the exhibition of manly pathos he reaches a height of sub- 
limity unmatched by any writer either in his own or in any 
other age, presenting us with portraitures of character where 
human nature assumes iis highest dignity under the heroic ex- 
hibition of a fortitude in suffering which is almost superhuman,* 
Different in natural temperament from his two compeers, he 
possesses the most complete command over his own feelings, 
however his design may be to rouse pity or indignation. His 
plots are always gradually developed, and he takes care to sub- 
ordinate the minor accessories to the general harmony and unity 
of the whole. Further, he possesses a complete command over 
every variety of metre, which he .adapts to his subjects and to 
the occasion, changing it at will by abrupt or almost imperceptible 
gradations, -Add to this his strictly dramatic language, which 
bears a stamp peculiar to itself, and retains a distinctive mark 
upon his page. In truth, Sophocles seems to have created a 
dramatic language for himself, just as Demosthenes did his 
oratorical language to suit his purpose; and the result is in both 
cases a marked and potent individuality, increased emphasis, 
and a more lasting impress left on the mind of the reader. 
The language of Sophocles is what we might call remarkably 
muscular; as if, taking a hint from the athletes of his day, he 
determined to bring to his task all the powers of his mind in 
the highest condition. On the other hand, the language of 
Euripides—as clear, fluent and flexible as that of Plato himself 
—suffers from expansion, and the dramatic effect is necessarily 
deteriorated thereby ; while his moral sentence, though gener- 
ally sound and appropriate, too often takes a prosaic form. 
Even the masterly colloquial ease he exhibits is at times so 
destructive of all illusion, that we might often fancy ourselves 
conversing with some Athenian contemporary when we have a 
heroic or mythical subject before us. Alschylus certainly never 
sins on this score. His obscurity springs from his daring and 
irrepressible fervour, and the force of his imagination. The 
same wild and desultory irregularity which is visible in the 
Pindaric ode pervades his choruses, and is carried even to greater 





* As in that of Hercules in the “ T'rachinie.”’ 
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extremes. Out of the intense fervour of Aischylus’ nature his 
style, it is true, becomes occasionally obscure and enigmatical ; 
but when we have once admitted his tendency and recognized 
the indoles wnimi of the poet, we see that there is no factitious 
intent, and we have no desire to exchange it. Auschylus not 
only absolves himself from all rules, but seems carried away in 
spite of himself. Nothing can be more opposite to this than 
the manner of Sophocles. His distinguishing characteristic is his 
admirable reserve. He is as calm and unmoved as a statue 
amidst the throes and agonies he exhibits. Cool and unim- 
passioned himself, and a complete master of his feelings, he is 
yet gifted with the power of creating the most violent tension in 
the breasts of his hearers. His composure, indeed, has almost 
been made a ground of censure. He is also much given to take 
abrupt turns as if to divert the course of the plot, and when he 
fancies he has his audience completely under his control, he 
seems to deliberate with himself as to what change he shall next 
give to the theme he has in hand.* Perhaps it is this supreme 
self-possession which has led an acute German critict to say, 
that when Sophocles approaches the catastrophe “ he retards his 
steps.” ‘This, however, is never done from a sense of hesitation 
or difficulty, but rather, it would appear, from ‘a feeling of 
triumph. In thus keeping a reserve of power, and never ex- 
pending all his force, Sophocles is here only in accord with the 
great masters of art in every department. On the other hand, 
when we come to criticize Euripides on this ground, we see at 
once the difference of the temperament of the two men. The 
convulsions of the latter, emphasized to excess, seem to be 
due to a strong personal effort. Classed among the weeping 
philosophers,t his flood of pathos is sometimes so exaggerated 
as even to be fatiguing. He obtrudes his own sense of pity on 
his audience as if he desired to take’ credit for all he professes. 
Hence his tender and touching scenes, though given much 
more in detail than is the habit with the other two, do not 
always stir us. We are unable to rise to the height of the grief 
ne would excite, and think the picture a little overcharged. In 
this respect he strongly resembles Jean Jacques Rousseau ; and 
we fancy we detect in both cases something resembling a trace 
of insincerity. Sophocles, on the other hand, by still denying 





* As where Polynices appears ia the “ (idipus Coloneus ” (v. 1179) ; and in 
the “ Philoctetes”” (v. 1179), where Neoptolemus repents of his deceit and 
altercates with Ulysses. In both cases we are led to expect a divergence 
which does not occur, and the issue, though in conformity with the previous 
part of the plot, comes upon us by surprise. 

+ F. Jacobs, “ Hellas.” 

¢ Thomas Magister speaks of him as—orpudvis ro #O0s Kal pcoyédws. 
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us what we think to be our due, increases our impatience. In 
short, as a consummate artist, he is content to stir our imagination 
and leave us to complete the picture for ourselves. Hence no 
writer so well understands the supreme art of leaving certain 
things unsaid, ‘This we consider to be one of the essentials to good 
dramatic handling, whether on the ancient or the modern stage. 
[f an author leaves nothing to the imagination of his audience 
to fill up, the illusion vanishes. The taleut of a dramatist 
obviously consists, not in the power of giving way to. his own 
feelings, but in his power to control the feelings of the spectator. 
Unlike the lyric poet, whose egotism is often the legitimate 
motive of his theme, he must suppress his personality, and first 
be master of himself before he can constitute himself master of 
others. This perpetual confession of a want of manly fortitude 
on the part of Euripides, tends to shake our own resolution, and 
we find but a poor consolation in the abundance of moral re- 
flection which he pours out in our behalf. Hence he succeeds 
much better in what has been called “serio-comedy,” where 
deep pathos or violent emotion does come into play—as in “ Ion,” 
or the “ Bacchae,” or “Iphigenia in Tauris.” In the romantic 
treatment of a story, however, Euripides surpasses his compeers, 
and in depicting the softer affections and quiet scenes of 
domestic life is without a rival.* Aristotle, it is true, referring 
to the “Medea,” styles him the most tragic of poets, but we 
think this remark refers to his choice of subject as regards that 
drama, rather than to his manner of handling it. 

In passing from Homer and the Epic Cycle to the tragic 
drama, the student finds himself almost in a new world, though 
the names and local associations are in many instances the 
same. He cannot fail, however, to be struck with the marked 
change which has taken place in the ethical atmosphere, so to 
speak, of the new creation. ‘The moral view of the duties and 
obligations of life is in many respects entirely different. What 
is perhaps most remarkable in the new social conditions is, that 
man appears to be subjected to an unseen but overpowering 
force, which is superior even to the rule and intervention of a 
benevolent Providence. In the interval, the underground 
deities—Oeot véprspo:—have usurped many of the functions of ~ 
the Olympians. The sway of the latter has become feebler as 
well as less indulgent to mankind, and a much harder fate 
seems to impend over the pilgrimage of man’s life on earth. 
Nay, even the gods show themselves jealous of man, and war 





* It is the glory of the French stage to have produced a drama founded on 
one of Euripides, which may be said to surpass the original. We allude, of 
course, to the “ Phédre” of Racine. 
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against his happiness. Curses—apai—have become almost as 
frequent as prayers,* and the troubled spirit seeks consolation 
in the acknowledgment of an inexorable avenging influence, 
sometimes appealed to as Nemesis. A certain homicidal 
fierceness also tinges the character of many of the popular 
myths, and a sense of doom—which even the gods have not the 
power to relax—seems to permeate the general conviction as 
part of an accepted creed. We see, in short, that “the poetry 
of joy ” t+ has passed away and given place to something sterner. 
That bright ideal can only be contemplated dimly in the 
distance, or longed for by those who would realize the dream of 
Plato’s anterior world. There is clearly nothing of this over- 
whelming pressure in the Homeric epos. There the poetry of 
joy flourishes in a rich soil, and the destiny of man, on the 
whole, is rather to be happy than to suffer. Fate, it is true, is 
represented in Homer under the harsh epithets of xparain, 
6X0}, xaAerH, Svowvupoc; but Fate is not in the “Iliad” or 
“Odyssey” a persistent aAdorwp thirsting for retribution. Fur- 
ther, in the interval the conviction of human responsibility has 
largely developed ; but not in the elevating and compensating 
sense ; for the closing scene of life is always associated with the 
remembrance of a dreary companionship with the infernal 
deities in the sad and sunless courts of Pluto, whence the 
dissatisfied spirit vainly longs to return to the upper air. All 
this is accepted as a stern necessity against which it is vain to 
protest. In the Homeric poems the gods and goddesses— 
though paragons of caprice—possess special benevolent powers 
and freely indulge their likings. When appealed to by prayer— 
which is of very frequent occurrence—they generally yield to 
the request, and man, profiting by their consideration and 
sympathy, finds his lot mitigated by the contact, and accepts his 
destiny with complacency. But in the tragic drama, which is 
four hundred years posterior to the epic, the stern decree has 
gone forth, the fiat of destiny must be executed, although 
involving the destruction of rank and family, and the offspring 
to the third and fourth generation. The “condition precedent,” 
in short, must be performed to satisfy the demon of adaorwp 
which cries perpetually for justice, and sometimes even 
challenges the jurisdiction of tribunals placed under the pro- 
tection of deity. In the interval also, some of the brightest 





* Thus Orestes says: “If vengeful prayers can pierce into the earth”— 
€umep yap €icw yas akovri{ove’ dpai.—* Orestes,” 1241. 

+ Schlegel says that “the Greeks invented the poetry of joy ;” he should 
rather have said the Ionian Greeks, of whom Homer and Anacreon are the 
chief exemplars. 
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of the divinities of the popular myths have lost much of their 
dignity : Apollo, so majestic in the opening of the “ Iliad,” has 
fallen under misfortune. He has been banished from Olympus, 
and wanders for a time as a slave and an outcast. 

It is an error to suppose that this submission to fate is 
peculiar to the drama, and that it is the special province of 
the epic to deal with more cheerful themes. On the contrary, 
this belief in fate was a characteristic of the Hellenic race down 
even to a late period. Even Demosthenes appeals to it, and 
makes use of -it as an argument to defend his conduct and 
excuse his failure ;* and it is obvious that it had great in- 
fluence over the minds of the people. In the dramas this 
acknowledgment of a potent Nemesis—which, it may be 
observed, is coincident with the growth of formal religious 
observances, Orgiastic rites, purifications, and the constant 
appeal to the shrine and the oracle—pervades even the minor 
concerns of life, and consequently all moral claims founded in 
human sympathy and natural justice are subordinated to its 
influence. In Sophocles it is particularly prominent; and 
although in Aischylus we recognize it in a mitigated and quali- 
fied form, in his case, however deep the gloom, there is always 
shining overhead a certain brightness and hope amid the 
moral wreck of things around. Still it is obvious that the 
fatalistic creed is not willingly accepted by Aischylus, though 
he does not actually protest against it. The effort he makes, for 
instance, to give a legal and not a supernatural justification to 
the matricide of Orestes, shows that he is not altogether swayed 
by the fatalistic influence. Before Orestes kills his mother he 
hesitates, and is even inclined to ignore the oracle, until Pylades 
reminds him of the terrible consequences of his disobedience to 
the injunction of Loxias :— 


Deem all mankind thy foes, save the just gods.T 


In the “Eumenides” also the vengeful sisters carry their 
point so far against Minerva and Apollo as to insist, before they 
will waive their anger, on being propitiated by the assurance 
of their future reign in Athens. But in Sophocles there is 
rarely any mitigation of the decrees of fate. In the “ (idipus” 
we see the man who has saved the State from the ravages of the 
“harsh-screaming monster,” and who is the very type of a con- 
scientious sovereign, struck down from his high elevation by 
reason of the irrevocable decree which has gone forth against 





* See the speech “ De Corona,” where he quotes the epitaph over the slain 
at Cheeroneia :—év Biorg Koipay 8'du ru puyeiv Enopev. 
t “Anavras €xOpois trav Gedy nyov mrcov.—* Choéph.” $99, 
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him and his posterity. On the other hand, Euripides, though 
dealing with the same themes, obviously endeavours to shake 
the whole Hellenic scheme of fate, both as regards its special 
incidence on particular men and the authoritative source from 
which it springs. He would substitute for it the accidents of 
fortune and the general laws which govern humanity ; though 
he confesses on dil occasions that man is born to sorrow and 
disappointment as an inevitable ingredient of his nature. This 
is obviously a return to the old mild Ionian creed; towards 
which, it will be observed, all the writers of that race either 
more or less incline. If, then, Euripides in dealing with the 
popular myths is necessarily obliged to conform to the sterner 
Dorian traditions, he softens the picture by the free introduction 
of consolatory moral reflection. He does not pretend to re- 
instate “the poetry of joy,” or to make happiness the end and 
aim of man’s being. With him the “Juventus Mundi” is 
virtually past and gone beyond recall: man is too far removed 
from the gods to hope to realize that condition. But then 
he invests his deities with more mild and _ beneficent 
qualities than either of his compeers, and makes humanity join 
hands with the Olympians; and, we may also add, was severely 
taken to task in his own day for doing so. Sophocles, on the 
other hand, is intensely Dorian. He stands up rigidly for autho- 
rity, rather than the merciful relaxation of the law. He insists 
on fate taking its course, and seems even to delight in enforcing 
the higher decrees. Whence then comes the discrepancy in the 
ethical manner of treatment, and the moral departure between 
the epic and the drama? We reply: From the sway of Ionian 
influences in the one case and Dorian in the other. An interval 
of at least four or five hundred years has elapsed, and mighty 
events have been crowded into that interval. There was good 
reason why harsher principles of action, and a sterner and more 
necessitarian creed should emanate from the Dorians. The 
Dorians came in by conquest, and held by the right of the spear. 
They likewise brought with them Dorian traditions, Dorian 
prejudices, and Dorian beliefs, which had little place in the 
Homeric era. The return of the Heraclide, in short, was for 
every part of Greece, not merely a revolution, but a severe sub- 
jection. Though Athens shook off the incubus as far as govern- 
ment was concerned, it could not quite shake off the Dorian 
sentiment. Can we, then, be surprised that “the poetry of joy ” 
only found breathing space in the colonial settlements of the 
lonic-Pelasgic race in Asia Minor and the islands? Here the 
Tonians escaped the iron pressure of military sway, and preserved 
their traditions and theogony unimpaired; and Athens, of 
kindred origin with the Ionians, and which always kept up a 
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correspondence with the members of the race, was the first to 
profit by its reflux in after-time, when. the Persian irruption 
drove the scattered remnants back upon its chief centre. It is 
unquestionable that the colonies in Asia Minor and the islands 
were greatly in advance of Greece proper as regards culture and 
the refinements of social life. It is idle to say that they derived 
this from their contact with the Asiatics. To affirm such a 
proposition is to elevate barbarism and effeminacy above free 
thought and the traditional influences of race. Its original 
source lay in Greece proper and the islands, which in-the far 
fore-time had been the nursing mother of the Ionian jM0¢. We 
are sorry to have here to differ from Mr. Grote, who notes the 
discrepancy between these two periods, and who attributes the 
religious change chiefly to Asiatic and Phcenician influences. 
Nothing, assuredly, can be more opposite to the slavish and 
abject adoration of the Eastern nations than the fiery individ- 
uality which the Dorians threw into their forms of worship. 
Eastern worship is self-abnegation, not self-assertion ; and as to 
the belief in fate and destiny, with the Greeks they are active, 
not passive, manifestations. Whether the transforming in- 
fluence of which we speak came from Phrygia or Thrace, it was 
essentially of a Dorian and not of an Asiatic character:—least of 
all, can it be said to have any traces of a Semitic origin. 

But still the Dorian element in Greece was very tenacious, 
and showed its spirit to the last, in literature as well as in 
individual character. It was of great importance in moulding 
the institutions and in creating government by compromise, 
which is the origin of modern freedom. It imparted the energy 
and momentum which carried Alexander to the banks of the 
Indus and the shores of Africa; but it lacked the wide inclusive 
spirit of humanity. Its creed was essentially narrow—a blessing 
for the Hellenes rather than for mankind. Its social principles 
were harsh, and founded in antagonism. It divided all Greece 
into two great camps—the oligarchical and the free—though it 
fostered a healthy rivalry and competition, out of which sprang 
the conflicts and legal adjustments of civic life. The lonian 
element, on the other hand, rebelled instinctively against dis- 
cipline and the rule of the spear, and in the end regained the 
mastery, virtually reinstating the milder influences which had 
prevailed in the pristine Homeric era. We think also that the 
Dorian traditions had always a much stronger hold of the mass 
of the Hellenic people through what might be called the super- 
stitious susceptibilities, while the Jonian appealed rather to reason 
and the enlightenment of the conscience. Euripides, the pupil 
or Anaxagoras, was the first to assert its right to a voice on the 
stage, and mainly through his influence and the speculations of 
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the philosophers,* the milder Ionian #@0¢, expressed in the love 
of pleasure and the love of contemplation, as well as the inculca- 
tion of a wider humanity, was disseminated into every region 
where Greek customs found a home or the Greek language was 
spoken. On the other hand, the bias of Sophocles in favour of 
the ascendant order, its traditions and its creed, is everywhere 
apparent ; nay, his very art is of a severe and orderly nature, 
and is as firmly compacted as the Greek phalanx. When his 
heroic characters give way to pathos, it is the expression of the 
violent grief of a powerful man who, in his day of success, has 
made lesser men feel the rigours of his sway. We see that 
Sophocles has no grand humanity in view ; that the scope of his 
affections is national, and practically bounded by an admiration 
of his own countrymen. If we say that he best expresses the 
sentiment of Greek life, we do not state the exact truth, for he 
more properly represents only the ascendant Dorian element. 
For free institutions he has no particular enthusiasm, though he 
respects the forms. If we wish to compare the political ten- 
dencies of Sophocles and Euripides respectively on this ground, 
we may read the confession in Creon’s speeeh in the “Antigone” 
of the former, and the exposition of the theory of free govern- 
ment by Theseus in the “Supplices” of the latter. Sophocles 
almost sneers at free institutions when he says: “He instructed 
himself in the angry passions of civic life” (acruyduove dpya¢ 
é0:da&aro) ; while Euripides, on the other hand, calls kingly 
government “an iniquitous felicity ” (aduiav évdaiuova). 

We do not consider the above digression as here quite out of 
place, for a proper discrimination of the differences of race to 
which we have referred is the very key to a right understanding 
of the purport of the Sophoclean drama. Let us not forget, 
therefore, that, while modern critics claim for Sophocles the trans- 
cendent place in respect of art, it is mainly through the Hellenic 
types he presents to us that he is entitled to that pre-eminence. 
We can only judge of him by comparing him with his two 
compeers, and unfortunately we are compelled to rely on mere 
fragments for this purpose. We believe if we had, not merely 
the seven extant dramas, but the ninety or more which he is said 
to have composed, our wonder and admiration would indeed be 
great. The fragments of his lost plays are so abundant, and 
their titles so various, that we are warranted in affirming that 
Sophocles possessed a versatility which is by no means fully 





* Anaxagoras protested against the doctrine of predestination and fate, and 
consequently against the superstitions on which it was founded. Diogenes 
Laertius very justly classes all the leading philosophers of Athens as 
belonging to the Ionian school of thought. 
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indicated by the seven rescue1 dramas which have come down to 
us. We must, therefore, be cautious in concluding that, because 
a certain sameness is visible in those dramas we possess, Sophocles 
lacked the inventive faculty or the power of varying his theme 
to suit the occasion.. Many of these fragments display the high 
meditative and sententious power for which we give Euripides 
so much credit, and if we could institute a complete comparison 
on this ground, it is possible we might discover that Sophocles is 
quite as rich and abundant, and perhaps much less inclined to 
harp on the one melancholy string. - 

In instituting a comparison of the respective merits of the 
three rival dramatists, it is important to note that during the 
last hundred years or so a marked revolution has taken place in 
the matter of taste and opinion. But such revolutions need not 
alarm us, for we find them paraileled in our éxperiences of 
imitative art. For instance, neither the Apollo Belvedere nor 
the Laocoén are considered in these days to be the most perfect 
gems of ancient sculpture, as they were sixty or seventy years 
ago. Many good judges now-a-days would give the preference 
to the Venus of Milo, the Niobe Group, or the Torso of the Otri- 
coli Zeus—or perhaps even to those weird-like figures in fluttering 
robes which Professor Fellowes rescued from the ruins of Xanthus, 
In like manner opinion regarding the respective claims of the 
three Greek dramatists has undergone a remarkable change 
even since Porson’s day, who, to our ill-luck, lived before thé 
esthetic test was instituted. We should like much to} knaw 
what Bentley or Porson would have thought of the esthetic\test.* > 
Certain it is, however, that if a hundred years ago the suffrage 
of the great scholars of Europe had been taken, Sophocles would 
not have held the high distinctive place of pre-eminence he now 
does, Until near the close of last century, when Lessing broke up 
new ground and led the way, the majority of readers regarded the 
works of Euripides as the most interesting of the three, and cer- 
tainly as written with a more elevated and intelligent moral pur- 
pose. Euripides also appears to have been the especial favourite of 
Cicero, and held the ascendant among scholars throughout the 
Middle Ages. For Sophocles, until Lessing’s day, there was 
certainly no particular enthusiasm, and his works were much less 
frequently referred to. As for Aischylus—the greatest of the 
three in respect of genius and sublimity—his claims were only 
imperfectly appreciated. It was almost taken for granted that 
his genius was so wild and erratic as hardly to be fathomed ; and 
the corruptions of the text greatly helped to encourage this im- 





* Porson, we must remember, always upheld Cibber’s version of “ Richard 
the Third,” as an acting play, in preference to Shakespeare’s, 
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pression. Of course, there were always a few great names who 
got glimpses of the light, and upheld him as the sublime and 
unapproachable father of the art. Pierre Brumoy, however, 
the enthusiastic French critic, who so often gave way to rapture 
when he spoke of the Greek drama, went so far in the contrary 
direction as to pass a severe censure on one of the finest pro- 
ductions of Aischylus—the “ Eumenides ”—declaring his wonder 
that so polite a nation as the Athenians could have tolerated the 
exhibition of such extravagance. The flights of Auschylus were, 
indeed, pronounced to be wondrous—something rich and 
strange ”—but still decidedly out of the normal track. In fine, 
Euripides was generally considered by the majority of critics— 
learned and unlearned—as the one who had best succeeded in 
rousing our finer sympathies and emotions, and who was alone, 
in this respect, comparable to Shakespeare. Sophocles was re- 
garded as an exemplary and finished Greek writer, but. still 
somewhat severe, as well as cold and unexpansive in his manifesta- 
tions. Despite all his faults, the Jesuit Pierre Brumoy has laid the 
literary world under great obligations ; for it was he who stirred 
up the public enthusiasm for the Greek drama to the height of 
intensity and spread far and wide the faith in its excellence. From 
his energy and devotedness he might aptly be termed the Peter 
the Hermit of dramatic critics. The Euripidean fever was at its 
height when he held sway, but after his death a violent reaction 
set in; though Porson still clung to the old traditions, and seems 
to have devoted the bulk of his criticism to the plays of 
Euripides, while he bestowed occasional prelections on the 
other two. It was not, however, until the days of A. W. Schlegel 
that Euripides was boldly taken to task and fiercely denounced 
by a modern critic ; and almost ever since it has been the fashion 
with scholars to decry his merits, and indicate his dramatic short- 
comings—and most of 4ll—his supposed dangerous moral purpose. 
It required not only a more profound and critical study of the 
Greek language, but a more correct knowledge of the principles 
of art to bring Sophocles to the front; and this once accom- 
plished, he may now be said to hold the leading place in the 
estimation of critical scholars, What Lessing did in the way of 
art, Brunck completed by his critical erudition ; and by presenting 
a text and an exposition, which were considered in their day the 
perfection of good taste and discrimination, laid _ beauties 
till then undisclosed. But it is only in comparatively late years 
that the admiration forSophocles has risen to absolute enthusiasm. 
Critics have even gone so far as to pronounce him perfect—a 
measure of praise none of them are willing to accord to Aischylus 
or Euripides ; for the one shows himself almost defiantly inde- 
pendent of the rules of art, and the other has acted iu apparent 
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ignorance of them, We think this opinion roughly expresses the 
view of most scholars in the present day. In our humble opinion 
we cannot help regarding it as somewhat sweeping and high- 
handed, and in the course of this article we may possibly be able 
to show that the zstheticians must not insist too far, and that 
the preferences of the old school—whom, by the way of contrast; 
we might call “the emotionalists”—had a good deal to justify 
their instinctive preferences. 

We have hinted at Sophocles being wanting in the expression 
of that wide and indulgent humanity which we have ventured 
to call “Ionian.” * As we have said, his view is strictly bounded 
by the limits of his own nationality ; though, on that account, he 
is beyond doubt more perfectly Hellenic. Even Aischylus, who 
fought against Xerxes, has a sympathetic word for the Persians 
and their mighty king, whose disturbed shade returns to earth to 
reproach his kindred with their degeneracy. And here we may ob- 
serve we fail to recognize in Sophocles the ideal divinity, regarded 
in its theological sense, which Professor Plumptre claims for him. 
We cannot discern in his writings “the working out of a recon- 
ciliation of the divine justice with the miseries and perplexities 
of life that seem to contradict it.” The only consolation he 
gives as is, that things are so fated and fore-ordained, and that 
we must submit. Nay, Professor Plumptre goes even so far as 
to indicate that many of his thoughts “approximate to the mys- 
tery of the Atonement,” and that they may be said to have 
anticipated some of the doctrines of the Fathers of the Church. 
To this, we fear, the estheticians will say: “So much the worse 
for Sophocles and the Greek drama.” We certainly think it is 
somewhat straining the meaning of the passage in the “ (dipus 
Colonus ”—pupiwy piav puxiv rad’ éxrivoveay—to interpret it as 
the sacrifice of one soul for many to appease the wrath of 
offended deity. Sophocles is far more cautious and measured 
in his teaching. On the other hand, the moral purpose of 
Euripides—while he always upholds the principles of social life and 
free government of which Athens was the type—is of the widest 
and most benevolent scope. He aims at the conception of a 
sway which lies far beyond the limits of the nationality. In truth, 
his sentiments seem to form a connecting link between the 
aspirations and sympathies of his times and our own. His doc- 
trines sound in our ears almost like a revelation. His calm 
contempt of superstition amidst the general credulity of his age 
seems as the voice of a higher philosophy which claims the right 
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of controlling everything within the domain of reason. But his 
spirit of negation sometimes carries him beyond the bounds, and 
he leaves us, as it were, no ground to stand on. Thus, in the 
‘‘ Supplices,” he tells us that the soul of man returns whence it 
was taken, the body to its earth, and that we really possess 
nothing here but to “inhabit life”—évouijjoa Bidv. And like- 
wise in that finely worded passage in the “ Alcestis” we find the 
same tendency of thought when he makes Hercules say—cer- 
tainly in a rather epicurean mood :— 


Since we are mortal here, let us reflect 

As best becomes the grave and wise, whose brows are wrinkled : 
To all of these—if I may be the judge— 

Life is not truly life, but chance and accident,* 


Now, although such speculation may be dangerous ground to 
venture on, to our idea a dramatist who lacks this wide recogni- 
tion of acommon humanity, however correctly and artistically 
he may treat his subject, is unquestionably inferior by compari- 
son in his sympathetic range. Why do we accord such asupreme 
place to Shakespeare except for the possession of this very gift ? 
We are not for denying that Sophocles possesses this power, 
for he makes abundant use of sententious reflection, and that 
without ostentation or parade; but he certainly regards human 
life from the strictly Hellenic point of view, while Euripides 
forgets that he is a Greek to remember that he isa man. If a 
writer can attain to it, surely so wide and overflowing a sym- 
pathy is a high merit and not inappropiate te the drama? 
Where Euripides fails, it is not so much in respect of sentiment 
or characterization, as in the constructive part of dramatic art. 
In short, he is a very unequal and negligent dramatist, often 
giving us a high promise at the outset which he does not fulfil, 
and too often forgetful of the business he .has in hand. This is 
never the case with Sophocles. No one was ever more obser- 
vant of the Aristotelian canon which enjoins, not only a perfect 
connection of all the parts, but a complete consideration of the 
whole subject before setting to work. He seems also to have 
devoted himself more thoroughly and exclusively to his pro- 
fession than either of his rivals. The story told by Athenzeus as 
to his having taken Aischylus to task, has an air of reality about 
it, and we may well fancy such a criticism to have come from 
Sophocles. Aischylus was supposed, from his intense fervour, 
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to have written his dramas under the influence of wine,* and 
Sophocles, it is said, one day twitted him by saying, that when- 
ever he composed properly he did so without knowing it: < 
‘kal rad O€ovra motic, AX Guv duk cidwe ye woic. We are 
sorry to be without the retort of Aischylus, for we think he 
might well have said to Sophocles: “And it seems to me that 
you always show yourself a little too conscious of having done 
the correct thing.” However violent may be the emotions he 
has to deal with, Sophocles certainly never loses his balance, and is 
as remarkable for sobriety of treatment as he is for deliberate 
workmanship: and, moreover, he takes particular care never to 
show his hand. As regards his resources for characterization, 
his personal experiences must have been exceptionally wide, for 
he lived during the most memorable and stirring period in the 
history of Greece, witnessed the battle of Salamis when fifteen 
years old, and almost lived long enough to see the last Dorian 
manifestation of high-handedness in the imposition of the 
Thirty Tyrants on Athens. In the long struggle with Sparta 
for ascendency in Greece, he took part for a time in public 
affairs, and no doubt often came into close contact with the 
leading men of both parties. Pericles, however, seems to have 
had no very high opinion of his abilities for war, and remarked 
that he understood “the making of poetry, but not the com- 
manding of an army.” His tastes obviously led him to devote 
himself early to the drama, for he was selected when quite a 
youth to be exarchus, or leader of the chorus, on account of his 
musical education. It was not, however, until he was twenty- 
five years old that he came forward in 468 B.c. as a competitor 
with his “Triptolemus” and defeated Aischylus in a dramatic 
contest. This seems to have been effected through the favour of 
Cimon, who, on returning victorious from an engagement, was 
invited to be judge on the occasion. Where party spirit ran so 
high in all other things, weshould have been sorry to have accepted 
Cimon’s fiat as decisive of his superiority over Aischylus.t It 
was not, however, until twenty-eight years subsequently, that 
Sophocles presented a drama for the opinion of the public, 
which has fortunately been preserved—the “Antigone.” As 
many as ninety tragedies and twenty-three satirical pieces were 
produced by him between 468 B.c. and 406 B.c., the year in 
which he died. That is to say, his dramatic career extended 
over the extraordinary space of sixty-two years. During this 
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period he gained the first prize twenty times, sometimes being 
defeated by rivals whose works have perished and are only known 
by their titles. 

We may here ask :—W hat, then, did Sophocles do for the Greek 
drama on making his appearance as the rival of Aischylus? In 
point of fact he may be said to have created a revolution in the 
method, though we cannot say—as we shall hereafter endeavour 
to show—that his innovations were always an improvement. 
The most important technical change he made was in the intro- 
duction, or rather in the more free employment,” of the trita- 
gonist, or third actor, whether male or female. The effect of 
this was to diminish the monotony of the colloquial parts, and 
likewise to develop a degree of subtlety in the dialogue un- 
known before his time. He loosened also the connection of the 
trilogy, or three-fold division of the plot, by limiting the purpose 
of each drama to the illustration of one leading fact, rather than 
to the exhibition of a series of mythical actions as Aschylus 
had done. Still, we are prepared to maintain that there is 
nothing in the whole Greek dramatic repertoire at all comparable 
to the grand trilogy of Aischylus, embracing the “ Agamemnon,” 
the “ Choéphore,” and the “ Eumenides.” But this important 
change enabled Sophocles to devote himself especially to charac- 
terization ; and accordingly, like Shakespeare and Moliére, it is 
by characterization that he mainly produces his effects. This is 
the legitimate method of handling dramatic subjects, and is in 
accordance with one of the rules laid down by Aristotle—namely, 
that the composer must put himself in the place of the actor if 
he would succeed in giving reality to the representation. He 
also diminished the importance of the lyric element ; but by 
doing so, unquestionably lowered both the fervour and grandeur 
of the ode, as compared with what we find in Aschylus. How- 
ever just and symmetrical Sophocles may be in this depart- 
ment, even his greatest efforts will bear no comparison with those 
of his elder rival as regards the thrill of agitation which the 
/Eschylean ode is capable of producing on the mind of a reader.+ 
Further, it must be admitted, that however admirable may be 
the characterization of Sophocles, he does not rise to the same 
marvellous height of sublimity, nor do his pictures of the 
reverse of fortune always inspire us with a sense of hope or a 
belief in the guiding hand of a divine, benevolent power which 





* Aschylus, however, makes use of Pylades as third actor in the celebrated 
scene where Clytemnestra begs her life. 

+ One of the most powerful examples of this is the choral ode in the 
“ Choéphore,”’ v. 581, in which the destructive and baneful influences of moral 
and physical causes are finely contrasted. 
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directs all things for the best, as is the manner of Aischylus. 
In both there is a perpetual conflict going on between the 
agencies of good and evil ; but in Sophocles might too often over- 
powers right, and the good man sinks in the encounter. But he 
surpasses Alschylus in other walks; more particularly in depict- 
ing the passions, impulses, and struggles of individuals hope- 
lessly entangled in the web of fate. He exhibits, therefore, all the 
essential requirements of tragedy, if the definition of Chaucer’s 
monk—who doubtless was deeply read in the classics of his day 
—may be taken as an authority :— 


I will bewail in manere of tragedy 

The harm of them that stood in high degree, 
And fellen so, that there was no remedie 

To bring them out of their adversity. 


This is exactly the principle with Sophocles: if an individual 
once gets into misfortune, we may feel well assured that nothing 
can save him. Of course, there are exceptions, as ir the case of 
Philoctetes, who is finally rescued, though after his sufferings he 
could only live to be the wreck of himself. As regards his power 
of depicting individuals, K. O. Miiller says of him: “ His 
characters are drawn with such intrinsic truth that every man 


may recognize in them some points of likeness to himself, and 
confess toa common humanity. There is consequently a depth 
and durability in his mode of handling which must make his 
sketches intelligible for all time :”—and we mayadd, much better 
appreciated by those who are thoroughly familiar with the Dorian 
and heroic side of the Greek character. Moreover, Sophocles 
is always grandly ideal, and his characters, though human, 
are exalted to the highest pitch consistent with human nature, 
and perhaps on some occasions give us the idea that there were 
once walking the earth types of humanity belonging to a far 
higher creation than our own. In this respect he may be said to 
transcend Shakespeare, for the latter prides himself on depicting 
humanity in its genuine mundane aspect. Swayed by this ideal 
conception, we have no hesitation in affirming that his draught 
of Ajax is far more heroically exalted than what we find in Homer. 
Sophocles seems to have thrown his entire self into the sketch of 
the Salaminian warrior—the most intensely pathetic of all his 
creations. In his serious and moral aspect, Sophocles is religious 
according to the received Greek dogma; but he does not make it 
his primary aim, like Adschylus, ‘to show the influence of 
supreme wisdom shining in the midst of difficulty and darkness, 
and above the ruin of families and States, so that every Greek 
who witnessed the exhibition must have believed in the dispen- 
sations of Providence influencing the fortunes of his race, and felt 
AA 
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a thrill of joyful exultation in the contemplation.”* No; 
Sophocles is far more sober and measured in his mode of pro- 
ceeding, and so he ended in being the greater artist. In truth, he 
belongs essentially to the wsthetic school, but his method was a 
sound one: he followed Nature, and exalted Nature, and was never 
misled by the artifices of language as too many of our modern 
zstheticians have been. His drift, indeed, is not always apparent, 
as he has a marked inclination for subtlety both of thought and 
expression ; but still there is nothing factitious—nothing which 
resembles the trickery of art. One of his unfailing characteristics 
is the distinctness of his draughts. The characters of his dramas 
are all of unmistakable mould, and strongly contrasted—whether 
we contemplate C£dipus, Tiresias, Creon, Ajax, Antigone, or 
Dejanira; and this is a merit which we cannot accord to either 
of his rivals—for the fervour of Aischylus carries him away into 
the region of the dithyrambic; and Euripides, intent on reading 
a moral lesson to humanity after his fashion, overlooks the point 
of individuality, and often puts in the mouth of a slave, a 
stripling, or a woman, the same language of wisdom which he 
accords to the sage and experienced. Thus Jocasta, the mother 
of the Epigoni, is an example of one of the most accomplished 
reasoners on political and social science to be found in all 
Greek literature. We question much if even Plato himself or 
Demosthenes could have shown a finer power of arguing tersely 
and logically than this energetic woman. Her speech in the 
“ Phoenissee,” v. 531, affords a perfect example of the argumen- 
tative, the didactic, and the epideictic combined. Jocasta here 
runs over the whole scale of consequences attending a love of 
power, showing the vanity and folly as well as the danger of the 

ursuit, If all this be out of place in the drama, all we can say 
is, that we should be exceedingly sorry to lose it; for we do not 
know where else we could find so much finely balanced good 
sense combined with the eloquent and passionate enforcement of 
moderation in all things. But the question remains :—Is it 
appropriate or even consistent? Does not art suffer in its 
perfectness by the frequent and lavish employment of such a 
resource? ‘l'his, we fear, must be answered in the affirmative ; 
in short, such indulgences must be considered as essentially in the 
nature of digressions. 

We think Aristotle must have had the page of Sophocles 
before him when he sat down to pen his “ Poetics,” for his rules 
seem everywhere to fit the Sophoclean drama, With him rd dpav 
is the distinctive quality of tragedy. We think this term is 
wider in its signification than has been generally assumed. It 
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includes not only action, but movement. Nothing can for a 
moment be stationary. Even during the choral pauses there is 
something going on to develop the plot and bring the issue to 
completion. In Sophocles this movement is a gradual and 
almost insensible progression. Time with him seems to move 
steadily like the hands of a clock on the dial, and at the 
appointed moment the hour is struck, Again, Aristotle tells us 
that grandeur is the soul of tragedy, and that it must therefore 
have magnitude (uéyelog éxovonc). Though it undertakes to 
mimic human life and human actions, it must also exalt them; 
and this is the invariable method with Sophocles—a result to 
which his language greatly contributes. In the early period of 
tragedy there was virtually no ‘characterization, and even in 
Aischylus there is a certain want of distinctness in the outline. 
Then, as regards the stage resources of detail, no one seems to 
have understood them so well as Sophocles. Aristotle instances 
two examples of this from the “ (dipus,” one of which he calls 
“the reversal of expectation” (aepurérea); as when the 
messenger, intending to make Cidipus happy by his revelation, 
produces the very contrary effect. Another is “ the discovery ” 
(avayvwpiorc), or change from the unknown to the known after 
a fearful suspense ; as when Cidipus, in despair, puts out his eyes. 
Further, Aristotle insists on the complication of the plot in 
tragedy ; and it is just a question whether the complication in 
the “ Cidipus ” is not rather in excess, In our humble opinion 
the complication is here so marked that we require a second, or 
even a third, reading fully to recognize the fitness of all the parts 
in the development of the plot. Aristotle does not condemn the 
use of stage effect ; but it must be legitimate, without trickery, 
and always in conformity with the grander impulses of humanity. 
Hence, making reference to Sophocles, he dwells on the essence ° 
of the “enigma,” as consisting “in putting together things 
apparently inconsistent and improbable, and at the same time in 
saying nothing but what is actually true.” As regards im- 
parting his own personal sympathy to the audience—or rather in 
making the audience en masse share a common sympathy— 
Sophocles shows himself a master, and, as compared with 
Aschylus, effects his purpose differently. He certainly never 
“transports us out of ourselves so that we become, for the 
moment, all that we imagine ;” nor does he abandon himself to 
that “fine madness” so characteristic of the frenzy of his elder 
rival. We are rather made to feel deeply and earnestly than to 
acknowledge a violent sense of nervous agitation, for Sophocles 
can never divest himself of a certain calm sobriety of nature 
which is always predominant. When we come to estimate the 
poetic aflatus of each, we think it will appear to be most 
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marked in the choral pauses, which in Sophocles are fine com- 
positions which always harmonize with the dialogue, while in 
4ischylus the odes are not only inseparable from the dialogue, 
but their introduction is a positive relief, and enables us to 
reflect and recover from the high state of tension we have 
experienced from the incidents previously presented. With the 
lyre once in his hand, Aischylus, as if possessed of a conscious 
inspiration, seems to forget his position, and strikes a chord 
addressed to Heaven rather than to the narrow range of a 
theatre. 

While great stress has been laid. on the influence of the 
elegiac poets in giving form to the dialogue of tragedy, the 
importance of the gnomic school has been comparatively over- 
looked. The purport of the latter was essentially didactic, 
and to it we mainly owe the prevalence of sentence in the 
drama. Archilochus and his compeers gave the metrical form 
to the dialogue, but not the sentiment and spirit. The gnomic 
poets—if we can judge from the fragments in the “Anthologia ”— 
were a very numerous tribe, and it is they who fill up the gap 
between the decline of the epic and the reign of the drama. 
The tragic poets not only borrowed very largely from them but 
borrowed sometimes even servilely. Some of their finest 
thoughts came from this source, and they often contented them- 
selves with appropriating their saws of wisdom without even 
taking the trouble to invent. On this ground, however, 
Euripides is unquestionably the most original and inventive, 
and, indeed, might almost be called a gnomic dramatist. Just 
as Archilochus and his school contributed the metrical form of 
iambic verse, and the elegiac poets helped to fashion the 
language of lamentation or joy, the gnomic school imparted 
the reflective tendency which is so remarkable in the dialogue. 
These scraps of wisdom no doubt floated in the memory of the 
people, and a slight reminder by the poet was sufficient to make 
them familiar and to impart emphasis. Further, the gnomic 
poets were much given to treat of political and social questions 
—more especially Theognis;* and the discussion of these 
enters largely into the Greek drama, where points of law and 
government are dealt with equitably, and sometimes even 
exhaustively discussed. The tendency of the orators also in 
after time to bring in quotations from the dramatists into their 
speeches shows the affinity subsisting between the colloquial 
language and sentiments of the drama and the stock phrases of 
the rhetorician. Aristotle, who missed nothing on this ground, 
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tells us that the trochaic-tetrameter* preceded the use of the 
iambic verse in tragedy; whence we may infer that the in- 
fluence of which we speak was a later influence, and perhaps 
the last finishing touch given to the character of the dialogue. 
Aristotle also observes that of all metres the iambic is the most 
colloquial. ‘Our common conversation,” says he, “ frequently 
falls into iambic verse. Sophocles, however, instinctively 
shunned the danger of allowing his verse to lapse into the 
colloquial. The language which he puts into the mouths of his 
characters abounds in metaphor, and is decidedly of an involved 
and complicated nature. Even Porson admits that “he is too 
much given to harsh metaphors and contorted inversions of 
words in his desire to avoid the use of vulgar speech then in 
current use.” To our idea Sophocles adopted this method as 
the result of his dramatic experience, and from a profound 
recognition of the necessities of art. One thing, however, must 
be admitted, that if the epithets and turns of phrase he 
employs are somewhat tortuoifs at times, they contain much 
more than they appear to do at first sight. As for perspicuity 
and fluency he obviously puts thése considerations entirely aside, 
as something out of place in the drama. Yet, on the whole, 
perhaps his style may be described as belonging to the 
dithyrambic rather than to the colloquial, for we find nothing 
in the diction of the choral odes which can be said to be 
abnormal. Here Sophocles is not more enigmatical and involved 
than his two rivals. We are also inclined to think that his 
early addition to choral composition, resulting from his musical 
tastes, may possibly have influenced the character of his 
iambics: but if so, we cannot but regard the accident as 
fortunate, for we see that tragedy has gained much in dignity 
and impressiveness by it. Further, as regards language, all 
authors of mark are either more or less given to mannerism, 
and often reach their highest effects by special means. Thus, 
Sophocles is much given to make use of a double metaphor in the 
same simile, and likewise to a reiteration which might almost be 
termed tautological. The forcible effect of this resource, how- 
ever, is unmistakable. It is for this reason that we think the 
genius of Sophocles lies mainly in his language rather than in 
his sentiment; while in Euripides a fine sentiment is often 
almost nullified by its linguistic expansion. A®schylus, on the 
other ‘hand, is strong both in expression and in imagination. 





* Sophocles, it is true, makes use of the trochaic-tetrameter in the “ Cidi- 
pus ” to enunciate the saying of Solon ; but as we have said further on (p. 373), 
we have reason to conclude that these lines were not spoken, but intoned to 
dirge-like music by the Chorus. 
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Further, we are all well atvare how much the force of oracular 
enunciation lies in its obscurity. If there were no enigma to 
unriddle the interest would cease. Sophocles was fully conscious 
of this effect, and no doubt availed himself of so powerful a 
resource. In some instances, however, it must be admitted that 
he allows himself to fall into the colloquial, as in the concluding 
lines of Creon’s speech in the “(Edipus Tyrannus,” v. 601, 
where the sentiment is fine, but the language is enfeebled by 
expansion :— 

Xpovos Sixaov avdpa Seixvuew pdvos 

Kakév d€ kav év jpépa yvoins pia. 


This Potter has rendered in a manner which will show the con- 
densed force of our own vernacular : 


—for time alone 
Shows a just man; the base a day unveils. 


Part of the apparent difficulty in Sophocles lies in his trans- 
position of words, and a certain freedom which he takes with the 
inflections of nouns and verbs, and sometimes even with syntax. 
These new forms, however, consecrated by his use, become vir- 
tually Sophoclean canons which are soon mastered, and, however 
grammatically abnormal, we should not care to exchange them. 
On this ground he is remarkably inventive and loves to play 
with his vocabulary, being likewise addicted to an alliteration 
which is not unpleasing. His use of éx@pdc¢ and é\Opavriog 
in the same line is an example of this tendency; as is also the 
relation between /Aov and @Afjowv in the same passage in the 
“ Ajax.”* In each of these cases we see the enforcement both 
of a certain antithesis as well as apposition to illustrate the point 
he wishes to impress. So, in reading him, we gradually construct 
for ourselves a “Lexicon Sophocleum,” and even look for certain 
tarns of expression which we know are favourite resources with 
him. Many of his phrases derive force from involving an 
apparent contradiction; such as—we rovro viv mempagera 
—“ that this shall now be done forthwith,” the viv lending better 
assurance as to what is to be done in future. But granting this 
involvement and complication, what is substantially the effect of 
such manipulation? ‘The actual result is, that we have remark- 
able impressiveness, and that we feel, as it were, his language 
imprinted in our thoughts. With greater familiarity all traces 
of irregularity vanish, and no doubt we value the acquisition the 
more from being put to a little more trouble than usual. As 
we have no actual ground for cavilling, we have little occasion 





* See the quotation in full in this article at p. 374. 
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to take his language to pieces—though that may still be done by 
way of curiosity. On this ground Dr. Jebb has shown a 
subtlety hardly inferior to Sophocles himself, when he explains 
that the confusion of metaphor and indistinctness of imagery 
evinced by the poet in the lyrical part is “as if the figurative 
motion was suddenly crossed in his mind by the literal.” This, ° 
we think, at least, was not premeditated as in the dialogue, where 
the intention is apparent and the subtlety is used for a purpose. 
In truth, we may say of Sophocles that he made daring tenta- 
tives in the language which others after him did not venture to 
follow up. His fate was like that of Dante, to have imparted 
a powerful initiative which died with him; for it is undeniable 
that soon after his age the language lost much of its condensa- 
tion and terseness, and took a relaxed and rhetorical form as it 
became more fluent in its course. In Sophocles, perhaps, we have 
—not even excepting Thucydides—the greatest amount of 
matter in the smallest bulk that is to be found in any Greek 
example. This compactness, no doubt, has contributed to repel 
many a student, and the result is, that a full appreciation of the 
language of the Sophoclean dranta is perhaps the last thing an 
enthusiast in Greek literature attains to. This license in the 
manipulation of language was, however, common to all the 
dramatists ; nor can we think that Sophocles made any ille- 
gitimate use of his style, but rather employed it with the view 
of concealing his dramatic purpose from the audience. In the 
drama, more than anywhere else, it will be found that the 
illusive effects lie mainly in the use of language rather than in 
incident: hence emphasis, metaphor and subtlety of expression 
are demanded in order to sustain the interest of the audience, 
whose imagination cannot soar into the Empyrean without 
being winged for flight by the poet. Sophocles, therefore, always 
mindful that the essential grandeur of tragedy is dissipated by 
the use of too famiJiar and homely a phraseology, invariably 
preserves the illusion through the resources of his vocabulary. 
He is likewise much addicted to the employment of sea- 
terms, some of which are exceedingly apt and happy. We will 
not exactly accuse Victor Hugo of having stolen a phrase from 
the Sophoclean drama—though it is possible he may have com- 
mitted an unconscious plagiarism—but his title of “The 
Toilers of the Sea” may be found in the “ Ajax,” where the busy 
fishermen are described as:—giAorévwv adcadav—“ the labour- 
loving sea-folk.” Terms pregnant with pith and originality are 
very abundant in Sophocles, and indicative of that peculiarity of 
speech in which he took pride. Most people fancy that Pope or 
Byron has the sole claim to the authorship of the phrase, 
“lord of himself ;’”’ but it occurs twice in the “ Ajax,” and is 
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there used to indicate the character of a man of solitary ways 
who would not easily brook control: and under two forms— 
avrov kparwv and auroc apxwv. It here just occurs to us to ask 
whether Sophocles did not lay himself out to be read in the 
closet as well as to be represented on the stage? We decidedly 
‘ think he did, though representation was the primary motive ; 
and that the preservation of so many detached fragments by 
subsequent writers confirms this conclusion. We are also disposed 
to think that Sophocles was one of the first to recognize the 
advantage recommended by the practice of the later writers of 
antiquity of revising and retouching his works. We think his 
studied manipulation of the language betrays this care on his 
part; which, however, is never so elaborate as to affect the 
form or mar the spontaneity of the composition. Further, the 
Greek language was every day expanding and taking new forms, 
and the dramatists may be said to have composed in the transi- 
tional period, and at the commencement of what we might call — 
the pure literary era. It is therefore natural that the written 

language should exhibit more complexity as the oral mode of 
communication was dying out. But, as we have already hinted, 
the development of a higher and more complex civilization 
demanded a more subtle medium of expression. Hence, in 
passing from the epic to the drama, we necessarily observe a great 
difference in the structure of the language. In fact, the 
characteristic simplicity of the old Ionic disappears when fused 
into the Hellenic. It is almost unnecessary to say that the 
Ionic in all its forms is a far simpler language than any of the 
conventional diaiects which succeeded it. This we consider to 
be due, quite as much to the character of the race itself as to 
adventitious causes. When we compare, however, the #00c¢ of 
each, the discrepancy is even more marked. Though Homer 
and the dramatists may treat of the same themes, we recognize 
in the latter something that has been superimposed on the 
former. In short, the myths took a special colouring from each, 
True, in the dramatists the influence of Homer is always visible,* 
but there is something besides. Homer was not, as the moderns 
have long fancied, the sole authority in matters archaic. He 
had potent rivals in the members of the Epic Cycle, and parti- 
cularly in the Dorian traditions which came in with the conquest 
of Greece by the Heraclide. It was not only the Peloponnesus 
which was subjected to the rule of the spear, but every part of 
Greece. In Athens the last manifestation of Dorian tendencies 
was in the rule of the Thirty Tyrants ; and we might even say 
that Philip worked upon the same lingering influence in Athens 





* Enripides betrays this familiarity with Homer much more than the other two. 
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to effect his purpose. The character of these Dorian traditions 
is of a far fiercer and sterner nature than anything we see re- 
flected in Homer, where we still find traces of a mild Saturnian 
influence. Though the author of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” was 
never forgotten,.we may safely say that the dramatists invariably 
preferred the Dorian interpretation of the past; which, indeed, 
was only natural, as the Athenian drama was originally moulded 
out of the Doric dithyrambic ode.* In the selection of subjects it 
will be apparent to all readers that, except in a few instances, the 
dramatists took their themes from current popular legends; and 
even when treating of matters relating to the Trojan war, did 
not adopt strictly the Homeric interpretation. This discrepancy 
has even led some critics to doubt whether Sophocles was quite 
familiar with Homer. We should rather say, that Homer was 
only one of the volumes in his library. Our idea is, that the 
dithyrambic odes had dealt with most of the stock themes of 
tragedy long before the drama was fully fashioned into dialogue 
and characterization. We may, therefore, say roughly, that the 
Dorians transmitted the legends of the race in the lyric, the 
Ionians in the epic, form. Two streams were, therefore, in 
action which diverged considerably, and became finally united in 
the drama, It wasalso only to be expected that the later stratum, 
superimposed on the earlier, should predominate for a time. 
Nay, we are even inclined to conclude that the generation which 
witnessed the dramas of Sophocles was by no means so familiar 
with the page of Homer as is generally supposed. We should 
rather say that the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” were not what 
we might call “popular works,” but really books for the élite 
and cultivated. The play of the “ Rhesus” by Euripides is the 
only drama we possess which is literally and actually founded 
on a narrative in the “Iliad.” The draught of the character of 
Agamemnon is also essentially different in the three dramatists. 
In Aschylus he is ennobled far above the range of Homer, whose 
picture of him in the early part of the “ Iliad” no doubt sug- 
gested the tart line in Horace indicative of the madness of kings ; 
in Sophocles he is somewhat degraded from Homer’s standard ; 
and in Euripides he is transformed into quite a different mould, 
though still preserving something of the Aischylean dignity. 
Nothing, therefore, is more important to bear in mind, when on 
this ground, than the character of the source from whence the 
dramatists drew their inspiration, and put on the stage in so 
perfect a form those moving and impressive pictures of the 


* Stage representation is said to have had its origin in Ionia; but as we 
have no relics of that development, we are quite unable to say how far it 
resembled the Athenian drama. 
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mutability of man’s estate, and the vicissitudes of fortune which 
were exemplified in the legends of the race and in family 
tradition. 

It is only when we proceed to institute a comparison between 
the plays of the different dramatists that we can arrive at any 
just understanding of those characteristics of Sophocles which are 
essentially his own. As we have already observed, as com- 
pared with Aischylus, he limits the range of the plot, thereby 
producing greater condensation, and enabling the audience to con- 
centrate the mind upon one particular fact or incident. We 
think it must not be too readily assumed that the tragic 
dramatists composed trilogies in all cases, or that the audience 
sat out the representation of an entire trilogy. Great as was the 
Athenian appetite for the drama, we think this exaction would 
have somewhat palled upon them. No doubt originally every- 
thing was arranged in trilogies, but we cannot help fancying 
that convenience must have frequently led to a breach of the rule. 
There is nothing in the names of the lost dramas to indicate such 
an invariable threefold connection, and we think we are no more 
warranted in affirming that every dramatic piece was in the form 
of a trilogy, than that every trilogy had, as its pendant, a satyrical 
drama. Sophocles, to our mind, broke through the rule, and only 
occasionally wrotetrilogies. Indeed, he is remarkable for his choice 
of exceptional situations. Thus the delusion of Ajax that he has 
been wronged, and the wonderful lucid intervals in his madness, 
form the subject of a special drama. The manipulation of the 
main idea is necessarily more complete than if he had attempted 
to depict the entire history of the life of Ajax; and Sophocles 
may, therefore, be said here to make use of the exhaustive 
method of treatment ; while Auschylus, making too wide a cast, 
is perhaps somewhat diffuse. But it was impossible that Sopho- 
cles could pursue this concentrated plan without a certain degree 
of injury to the scope and grandeur of the conception. Accord- 
ingly, we have nothing from his hand at all comparable to the 
trilogy of the “Agamemnoniad.” Even in the choice of sub- 
ject Aischylus has here the advantage of handling the most 
magnificent theme for tragedy which it is possible to conceive— 
where the reverse of fortune is depicted in the most appalling 
colours, where the passions of individuals are exhibited in their 
most ungovernable excesses, and where the action is so terribly 
prompt, sudden, and consecutive. In the “Agamemnoniad ” 
the crimes are of the deepest dye, and yet we do not absolutely 
hate the characters. We even fancy that Clytemnestra inspires 
pity, and that we would save her if we could; while Orestes, who 
executes “ wild justice” on his mother, is almost acquitted in the 
end by our tacit consent. When a dramatist can thus, as it 
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were, set at defiance all moral prepossessions, and yet come off 
triumphant, his genius must indeed be great. The very opening 
scene of the “ Agamemnon ” is invested with all the traits of the 
sublime, and has a singularly solemn and archaic effect—the 
watchman on the house-top counting the stars, and almost worn 
out with looking for the signal-flash which announces the fall of 
Troy, and in whose musings we seem to hear the far-off echo of 
a departed glory. Then the preparation forthe chief’s coming indi- 
cated by the herald; the unexpected entry of Agamemnon himself 
—so calm and noble in demeanour, and all-contiding in the loyalty 
of his wife; the dark and tortuous designs of Clytemnestra—a 
weak, passionate woman in the hands of her paramour ; the wild 
shriek of Cassandra that strikes the keynote of warning when all 
seems auspicious ; the suddenness of the murder, the stroke of the 
falling axe, and the cry of the victim, to be followed by the exulta- 
tion of the guilty pair, who come forth to claim the homage of 
the citizens with their hands reeking from the foul deed—all so 
terribly real, and apparently so true. Nothing can surpass such 
a theme in intensity of interest and in the agitations it creates. 
Nowhere, perhaps, either in history or fiction, are such startling 
elements of the reverse of fortune to be found, or such a cumula- 
tion of incidents all crowding on each other to produce the 
result. And, as a worthy pendant to this first part of the grand 
trilogy, we have immediately afterwards exhibited the sorrow 
and remorse of Clytemnestra for a deed that has brought no 
satisfaction ; the steady resolve of Orestes, driven on by Loxias, 
to avenge his father’s death ; the vindication of justice in the 
punishment of Clytemnestra, who, in spite of her prayers and 
protestations, is made to walk out and die, by the hand of her 
own son, on the body of her paramour; finally, the madness of 
Orestes, pursued by the Furies—which seems such a natural 
consequence of the matricidal act—is only remitted when he has 
been chased .by the foul sisters from one place of sanctuary to 
another, and has at last put himself under the protecting egis 
of Athene. Well may we ask for the choral pauses to enable 
us to collect our thoughts and to breathe freely. To those who, on 
xsthetic principles, deny the genius of Aischylus for art, we 
would ask :—Was it by accident or design that he delayed the 
entry of Agamemnon on the scene until the middle of the piece 
(v. 819), so that when the king appears, we, who know the secret, 
are prepared for the consequences that are to follow, and the 
audience is made to see that he is a doomed man as soon as he 
sets foot within his own house? If art be wanting, what con- 
struction can be more effective to bring out in full relief the 
unsuspecting confidence of the noble victim than the intense’ 
suspense we are made to feel until he makes his first appearance? 
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Sophocles certainly never reached so high a pitch of elevation, 
and, in point of fact, has left on record the testimony of his 
inferiority.* ‘Few authors in any age equalled Aischylus in the 
supreme choice of his subjects—whether we regard the “ Prome- 
theus,” the “ Agamemnon,” or even the “ Persians.” In all these 
instances an enormous stake is played for—the liberation of 
humanity, the fall of greatness in prosperity, the ruin of a king- 
dom; in all the working of the passions is intensely violent, and 
the struggles of humanity exhibited in their fiercest extremes of 
grief or exaltation, while shining overhead there is always the 
hope of a brighter day to come, and a spirit of compensation in the 
suffering which is destined to bring its fruits in the end. 

In the “ dipus” we have to deal with a repulsive subject, 
which, indeed, could hardly well be put on a modern stage. We 
are disarmed, however, by the consummate skill of the dramatist, 
and are almost oblivious of any sense of disgust—our whole 
attention being arrested by the increasing complication and 
gradual development of the plot up to that part which Aristotle 
calls the Adore, or “resolution,” of the déore. Here, as in the 
** Agamemnon,’ the opening is singularly impressive. Nothing 
can be more awe-inspiring than the stately procession of the elders 
to the foot of the throne, decked in their weeds of mourning, and 
imploring in solemn strains relief for the suffering city, again 
the prey of an incomprehensible visitation. Their confidence in 
the genius of CEdipus to relieve the public distress strikes us as 
forcibly as his sympathetic readiness to lend every assistance in 
his power. The pestilence has here all the features of a super- 
natural affliction. The locality of Thebes seems to be pervaded 
by a predisposition to sudden and unaccountable visitations of 
calamity, and the dire enigma is still in the air. Some god must 
surely be at work to produce such sufferings as are here described, 
for they resemble nothing in nature. It will be interesting to 
scholars to compare the description of the plague here with the 
circumstantial narration in Thucydides of a plague which is 
historical. The admirable characterization in this drama is one 
of its chief merits. We see here what an impulsive and passionate 
people the Greeks were. The quick, impatient temper of C&dipus, 
amounting almost to constitutional irascibility, hastens his mis- 
fortunes, though he is burning wifh a conscientious desire to do 
justice and to punish wrong. But he shows himself singularly 
deficient in fortitude. Tiresias, also, for an old man and a 
prophet, is exceedingly touchy and irritable; but we have no 
doubt he is a true draught of the Athenian character. Sophocles 
has here shown great judgment in depicting (idipus purely as a 
man of genius—one whose impulsive imagination might well 





* The comparative tameness of the “ Electra” leads us to this conclusion. 
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have solved the riddle of the Sphinx, but quite unfit for the 
arduous duties of government. Creon is a fine contrast in almost 
every respect. He has all the talents for rule, without the con- 
scientious motive. Sophocles seems to have especially delighted 
in depicting this artful and insinuating man, whose cold and 
wary nature enables him to make dupes of those who have the 
misfortune to suffer from their generous emotions. He has 
ventured to exhibit him in three dramas, and to our idea he is 
exceedingly repulsive in them all. Dr. Thirlwall considers that 
this character varies wjth each play, and that in the “ Cidipus ” 
he is intended to represent an upright and patriotic citizen. 
In truth, his hypocritical speeches and fine sermonizing seem to 
have imposed on the bishop. It is impossible that such a dis- 
position as Creon’s could ever vary, or have been ever good. He 
possesses, however, an admirable aplomb, and seems to divine 
from the first an inherent weakness in the position of C&dipus, 
who, as a stranger is in possession of hereditary rights, and by 
throwing out hints regarding his own influence in the State, 
exasperates the passionate and sensitive king, who seems 
instinctively to discern the direction his ambition is taking. In 
truth, we see that the former is a man quite unfit to rule in 
troublous times, and that the accident which elevated him to the 
throne is no proof of his capacity for government. To this end 
CEdipus relies mainly on his intense conscientiousness and good 
intentions, and Sophocles shows that, in the business of governing, 
such. qualities of themselves go for nothing. Creon, therefore, is 
a fine foil to such a character, for he is an accomplished reasoner 
on statecraft ; though he forgets that his lectures on the art of 
governing are an insult to a king seated on his throne. The loss 
of the first part of the trilogy, which probably represented 
(Edipus in the glory of youth and sudden elevation, is un- 
fortunate, as the contrast between it and his fallen state must 
have been very marked: and we are only allowed for a moment 
to see him in his greatness. We think he appears, on the whole, 
more interesting at Colonus, though suffering under the double 
affliction of mental and physical pain. Perhaps one of the finest 
touches of Sophocles indicative of fallen greatness and of the 
harsh change which affects the sentiment of the world towards 
those in misfortune, is the bitter comment of C£dipus on his 
reappearance as he wanders about Colonus :—‘I ask little, and 
yet that which I get is even less than little.’* The nicety also 
shown in depicting the intense curiosity of Cidipus as to the 
locality in which he is, and as to what is going on around him, 





* ‘ A. th a re a“ 8 » 
Zpuxpov pev eFarrovvra, Tov opixpov 8’ ére 
Meiov pépovra.—V. 5. 
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after he has become blind, and the patient interpretation of 
Antigone, so desirous of satisfying this natural inclination, is one 
of those master-strokes which indicate the talent of Sophocles 
for detail in essentials—the blindness being the ever-recurring 
characteristic of the situation. 

We have expressed an opinion that the “ Gidipus Tyrannus ” 
is the second part of a trilogy, the first of which is wanting. 
Our reasons for coming to this conclusion are, that no important 
incidents have occurred in the interval, and that there is nothing 
to be filled up between the “C&dipus Tyrangus” and the “ Gidipus 
Coloneus.” The first scene of the latter is so closely connected 
with the last of the former, that it seems almost a continuation 
without a break, except the change of place. Our idea, there- 
fore, is that the lost portion represented Cdipus in the vigour 
of youth, solving the enigma, and that it concluded with his 
marriage with Jocasta and his elevation to the throne. This 
would obviously form a grand subject for dramatic representation ; 
and even here Sophocles might have made use of Tiresias by 
way of preparation for the second part of the trilogy, to throw 
out dark hints and ominous forebodings indicative of future 
danger. We certainly think Aischylus wouid not have omitted 
to do so, had he dealt with this theme. Further, in support of 
our view, we may observe that we have no mention by any 
ancient author of a lost part of a trilogy intervening between the 
two existing portions. It is possible, therefore, that the first part 
which is lost may have borne a title somewhat equivalent to 
Oisirove ’Awiypatadedc. 

The “ Gidipus Tyrannus” concludes with the celebrated say- 
ing of Solon regarding the uncertainty of happiness—a theme 
which is of frequent recurrence in all the dramatists. To recog- 
nize the Sophoclean interpretation of it, the reader may com- 
pare it with the same sentiment in the “Andromache” of 
Euripides, and likewise in Herodotus, who puts it in the mouth 
of Croesus, who had it direct from Solon himself. In Sophocles 
it will be observed that the employment of a peculiar diction of 
his own gives it additional force, particularly by the use of the 
infinitive 6ABiZev, which means “ creating schemes of future 
happiness ”—to which men are much given ; and izisxorovvrac, 
which implies “being ever on the watch”-—-which men rarely 
are. Solon’s sentiment, as given in Sophocles, would then read 
thus: “Since you are mortal, be ever on the watch until your 
latest day, and do not congratulate yourself on your good for- 
tune until the term of life is past, and you have suffered no 
calamity.” We think, however, that adyevody is not strong 
enough to indicate a crushing disaster which Sophocles no doubt 
intended to convey—making CEdipus the example of such. 
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This concluding passage of the drama, being in the trochaic- 
tetrameter-catalectic metre, we think might possibly have been 
intoned by the chorus to dirge-like music, and may have been a 
substitute for the Opivog cove, or general lamentation, which was 
chanted by the chorus and actors in concert. The claim of the 
“(Edipus Tyrannus ” to be considered the masterpiece of Sopho- 
cles—which is the general opinion—does not lie so much in the 
force of the sentiment, or even in the language, as in the 
masterly construction of the plot, where every incident tending 
to confirm the suspicion that Cdipus was both the exposed 
infant and the murderer of Laius is fitted together with a nicety 
which is perhaps unexampled in dramatic art. 

Perhaps the two plays of Sophocles the best worthy of study 
are the ‘‘ Ajax” and the “ Antigone,” each, however, essentially 
different in its structure and sentiment. We may here remark 
that it is one of the characteristics of Sophocles to choose 
generally the most difficult subjects to handle; and hence he 
puts himself under a disadvantage at the outset. Ajax, though 
here writhing in madness, and labouring under a gloomy sense 
of being wronged, is still in all respects a hero even beyond the 
Homeric type. In him we recognize of what stuff the fighting- 
men of Greece were as late as the fifth century B.c. Even the 
wholesale slaughter of the flocks and herds, which he mistakes 
for men, thinking that he is wreaking vengeance on his enemies, 
gives us a thrilling idea of the fearful destructiveness which lay 
in the arm of the gigantic son of Telamon, and what a powerful 
adjunct Ajax must have been to the forces encamped before 
Troy. His sense of wounded pride and forfeited renown is only 
appeased by the near prospect of death, as he broods over his 
dishonour and the distress of his venerable father, who is sitting 
at home by his solitary hearth waiting for the glorious return of 
his son clad in the arms of Achilles. But this the old man will 
never see. His character furnishes us with an exalted type 
of a noble and confiding nature that has suffered from its 
unguarded frankness; and here we have a counterpart of 
(Edipus himself. But with the burden of misfortune Ajax has 
become a sage, and his speech is full of “high sentence, sound- 
ing in moral virtue.” He possesses, moreover, a species of pro- 
phetic power which unfortunately comes too late for him to 
profit by. He will not tolerate the kindly and well-meant 
interference of his wife, whom he abruptly rebukes by an 
iambic remarkable for its pith and condensation :— 


Tova, yovagi kdopov 7) avy) pépet. 
Woman, thy sex’s noblest ornament is silence. 


His speech, though generally desultory and rambling, like that 
[Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVIII.]—New Serizs, Vol. LXVII. No. II. BB 
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of a man dreaming or thinking aloud, is singularly pregnant with 
truth during his lucid intervals. As if to justify himself for 
having observed a cautious and moderate attitude in his deal- 
ings with men, he thus enlightens the chorus on the subject of 
his experiences in life :— 

This wisdom I have learnt—to treat my foe 

As one perchance to be my friend again ; 

And so to use my friend, as one who yet 

May know a change: for friendship is a port 

Wherein our bark not always rides secure. 


This saying is from Bias, and the construction is as subtle as the 
sentiment itself, and affords one of the most characteristic 
examples of the Sophoclean diction :— 

"Eyoy eriorapat yap dpriws drt, 

"O 7 €xOpos jy és roadvS’ €xOpavréos 

“Os kai piryncav adbts, és te tov pidror, 

Tocav@ irovpyav adpedeiv BovAnoopat 

‘Qs duév dv pevodvta* Tots moAAotot yap 

Bporav amorés éo8 ératpias kipnv.— V. 658. 
The concluding line, which contains a fine metaphor, may be 
compared with the crudeness of the reason given by Bias for his 
conclusion—namely, “that all men are false,” Tove yap TAsiaToug 
sivat kaxovc—a justification somewhat prosaic; and we see by 
this example how much Sophocles, by the mere employment of 
a construction of his own; improves upon a piece of proverbial 
wisdom which had passed current for more than a century. 
This subtlety of sentiment is so frequent with Sophocles, and 
his skill in handling it so remarkable, that we think that if he 
had chosen to devote himself to public affairs, his diplomatic 
talent would have been eminent, and perhaps Pericles would 
have consented on that account to have condoned his acknow- 
ledged deficiencies as a general. 

The student will perhaps be of opinion that Sophocles has 
nowhere manifested greater power than in that part of the drama 
in which Ajax towards the end resigns himself to his fate and 
apostrophizes death, which he is so soon to meet, in language 
which reveals the peculiarity of the Greek belief :— 


O death, my converse will be now with thee below. 
0 Odvare! Kai ror oé pév Kakei mpooavdnow Evvdv. 
Compare this with Dante’s expression for the same condition, 
where one of his characters in the “Purgatorio” relates the 


story of his assassination, and ends by saying that “he left on 
earth only his flesh ” :— 


Rimase la mia carne sola. 
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Ajax’s love of home and country is ever in his thoughts, and as 
he dies on his sword, invoking vengeance on the sons of Atreus, 
his self-immolation has in it something resembling the devoted- 
ness of a patriot. A character so proud and inflexible, so 
jealous of any taint to his honour and deserts, has perhaps 
never been depicted in such transcendent colours. In truth, the 
Ajax of Sophocles belongs to the noblest period of Greece. 
Teucer, also, affords a beautiful example of constancy in friend- 
ship—one of the characteristic virtues of antiquity ; while Tec- 
messa, a paragon of patience and resignation, comports herself 
as becomes the dutiful spouse of a strong-willed man who 
must be obeyed; yet who does not forget to express his pity 
for the dreary state of widowhood in store for her. Here, as 
elsewhere, Sophocles sharply distinguishes the character of the 
two sexes—the art and insinuation of woman as opposed to 
the overbearing impulse and generosity of man. Of course his 
types are Greek ;—but some of them may perhaps be found to 
fit all time. Sophocles is no woman-hater, but no one shrinks 
less than he does from the duty of telling home truths where 
he thinks he may impart a good. moral lesson. We may here 
just observe, that violent as was the temper of Greek women, 
the love of domination was not one of their weaknesses. Wives 
were content to serve and be “the guardians of the house,” as 
long as they could secure the affection of their husbands. 

One of the most effective and appropriate parts of this 
drama is the chorus of Salaminian sailors, whose wild song 
bursts in at intervals, keeping up the memory of nationality 
and home ; and their frequent allusions to the cowlewr locale of 
Salamis shows that the nostalgia was a common disease 
with all the members of the league who went to Troy. This 
frequent reference to home scenes and the vividness of the 
memory regarding certain favourite localities after a long 
absence, is one of the most beautiful traits in the Greek 
nationality. In his impassioned moments the individual almost 
deifies nature as a mother: as when Achilles in his wild grief 
for the loss of Patroclus, in the “Iliad,” cuts off his locks and dedi- 
cates them to Sperchius, the stream which he shall never more 
behold, but which still lives vividly in his memory. So, like- 
wise, we find in the “ Ajax ” the same intense longing to revisit 
the natal soil, and the desire, as it were, to mingle the spirit 
with the surroundings. This, we fear, is one of those grand 
emotions which our modern poets have entirely lost: they can 
rise to the abstract love of fatherland, taken in its entirety, but 
they are utterly cold and insensible to the touch of local attach- 
ment. 

The “Trachinie ” is not without its interest as a drama in 
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depicting Hercules, not as we might expect, in his glory, but in 
his misfortune ; and here, as elsewhere, Sophocles makes choice 
of an incident difficult. for an ordinary dramatist to handle. 
Hercules here seems more than mortal, from being made to 
endure more than mortal suffering, through the accident of his 
wife’s passion for him ; who to effect her end has procured the 
fatal robe of Nessus as a charm. JDejanira’s confession of the 
jealousy which is stealing over her on account of the apparition 
of Iole, the Eubcean slave, in the crowd, is as powerfully drawn 
as anything of Euripides in the same vein, and perhaps more 
true to nature. She can only bring herself reluctantly to con- 
fess the contrast between her fading charms and the beauty she 
once possessed :— 


My age is in its sear, but her youth’s bloom 
Creeps onward: the eye that longs to pluck that flower 
Is turned away from me. 

Opa yap ABnv Thy pev Eproveay mpdcw, 

Thy b€ POivovaeay: dv dpratew giret 

"Opbadrpds divOos, rav 8 imexrpémev réda.—V. 596. 


The physical tortures of Hercules are here more poignant 
than his mental distress, though he knows that the result is 
fatal; and as we read the passage which describes the wasting 
pest which consumes him, where he writhes under the most 
excruciating pain, we are strongly reminded of the incident in 
Shakespeare’s “ King John,” where the king has been poisoned 
by a monk and he appeals in his agony to his attendants 
around to put him out of pain. So Hercules implores his son 
Hyllus, who stands by, to strike deep with the sword and end 
his sufferings. When he finds death approaching, he grows 
anxious as to funeral rites, and charges Hyllus to lay him on 
the pyre; but to be manly, and not to shed atear. He then 
formally offers himself to Orcus with gloomy resignation: and 
here we may observe that the allusion to man’s future state with 
the Greeks, bad always a reference to the infernal regions, It is 
of perpetual recurrence in tragedy ; but for all the characters it 
is a joyless change, where all active career is.for ever shut out. 
It was, therefore, this painful suspension of activity which was 
to them so forbidding to contemplate at the hour of death. 
Hyllus, as he performs his father’s behest gives way to what we 
should hardly expect to find in Sophocles—an almost impious 
condemnation of the injustice of the gods, who can thus look on 
and not interfere to mitigate the sufferings of man on earth. 
But here, as on other occasions, Sophocles insists on the sway of 
fate and the enduring reign of prophecy. Jove has given forth 
the oracle from “the paternal oak that never falsifies ; ”— 
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IIpos tis marpwas x’dv madtyAdooou Spuds;—* 
and nothing can avert the doom. 

The “Trachinie” is a drama of exceptional interest to 
those who wish to make a study of the language of Sophocles, 
which is perhaps here more remarkabie and characteristic than 
in any of his other works. One example of this is a passage 
inculcating resignation, which possibly may remind the reader 
of some of the turns in the “In Memoriam” of the Poet 
Laureate :— 

du yap €06'7 y dvptor 
IIpiv €d mdOn tus rv mapodoay nucpav.— V. 924. 
Nor dawns the morrow, till the debt is paid 
Of each day’s suffering. 


The force here lies in 2v wa0n, and the construction shows 
what emphasis may be given to a rather commonplace idea by 
an original diction. Again, we have many examples of extreme 
subtlety and condensation, as at v. 296 :— 


Mnd’, ci re Spacers, rio dé ye Coons ert. 
If you will do so, may I not live so long as to see it. 


It may be hardly fair to contrast the “ Electra,” which is only 
apart of a trilogy, with the “ Agamemnoniad ;” but tke vast 
superiority of the latter in exciting our interest must be ad- 
mitted by every one. We think, also, the draught of Electra by 
Sophocles somewhat depressing in her endless outpouring of 
sorrow. The fate of Aigysthus, also, is here not attended with 
the tragic consequences with which Aischylus has invested it ; 
for Sophocles reserves the paramour for a fate of which we 
remain ignorant. His portrait of Agamemnon, also, lacks the 
grand proportions of the Aischylean figure; nor are we over- 
awed by the stately and dignified demeanour of Clytemnestra, 
who, as a daughter of Leda, possessed that fatal gift of beauty 
which brought so much destruction in its train. Most of all, 
she inspires no pity, and we willingly resign ourselves to her 
fate. And yet we cannot pardon Orestes for the deed. In the 
hands of Aischylus, however, we are, as it were, demoralized, and 
acquit the son. Shall we, then, say that Sophocles is the better 
moral teacher of the two, because his Clytemnestra inspires fear 
and dislike, and that there is danger in consorting with the 
genius of Aischylus? This is a question which we must leave 
* We here much prefer the forcible negative x’ou—which is the old reading 
--to that of Dindorf and Wunder, who would read ; “the many-tongued oak,” 
which must be pronounced as weak and commonplace. . 
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to others to answer. All we can profess to do is to record our 
own sensations in each case. 

Sophocles is much more given than either of his compeers to 
introduce lengthy narrative into his plays; which we need 
hardly say is a cardinal error in dramatic treatment, as it 
militates against the progress of the action. Proud of his 
talent for description, he is prone to indulge it to excess, and we 
fear it must be admitted, countenances the use of falsehood and 
deception. From the free employment of this resource in the 
drama, we see what a supreme art of lying the Greeks possessed. 
The device of Orestes has also the defect of not in the least 
assisting the progress of the plot; for although Electra weeps 
over what she supposes to be the ashes of her brother in the 
urn, she is very soon informed by himself that he has only been 
deceiving her; and she even forgets to reproach him with 
having caused her so much agitation by a needless invention. 
Orestes, however, excuses himself beforehand for the deception 
he is about to practise by a fine phrase :— 


My deeds shall save me, though I die in words. 


Grav Ady Oavav, 
* a 
Epyotct owa. 


The magnificent description of the chariot-race—although a 
fiction—is the gem of this drama, and here we have what we 
might call, narrative in action. Excepting it from the piece, 
we boldly presume to differ from A. W. Schlegel ; and instead 
of considering the “Electra” the finest of the dramas of 
Sophocles, we think that he has here shown the least power. 
Electra, who has been happily described as wirilis animi 
. foemina, has here no redeeming quality of gentleness of character, 
and exhibits even a more vindictive disposition than Orestes, 
who, it must be remembered, is only executing a command from 
a higher power. In truth, as we have already said, Sophocles 
felt the sway of his elder rival on this ground and shrunk under 
the effort. He was obviously overshadowed by the memory 
of the grand trilogy of Aischylus which had virtually exhausted 
the theme and forestalled all successors. 

The “ Philoctetes” is a pendant to the “ Ajax” as affording 
a picture of heroic life, and is the drama of physical suffering 
par excellence. The tortures which the Greek chief here 
endures from his wound produced by the bite of a serpent, 
almost make us shudder as we read. His cries send a thrill of 
pain through our nerves as he limps about, still clinging to life 
and the hope of rescue. But he remains always keenly alive 
to the sense of honour, and dreads above all things being 
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exposed as a spectacle of misery before the Greek Army. He 
has endured his pain so long that suffering is almost regarded 
by him in his solitude as a companion that he would hardly 
part with, and he has learnt even to love misfortune through 


necessity :— i 


"Ey® & dvdyxn mpodpaboy orépyew Kakd. 


In this drama all the associations of insular life are most 
graphically represented. We can almost fancy ourselves 
imprisoned in some wild island of the Aigean with all means of 
communication cut off; and in comparing the fawna of Sophocles 
with what are found to exist in this region in the present day, 
we see in striking colours the effects of the transformations of time 
and civilization. Not only has the type of man completely 
changed ; but the solitary rugged shore, swarming with sea-birds 
on which Philoctetes subsists, armed with his magic bow, has given 
place to the traces of habitations, now in ruins, which sprang up 
long after his day. In examining the character of these two 
war-like figures—Ajax and Philoctetes—as drawn by Sophocles, 
we see that the high sense of honour due to personal pride and 
the consciousness of merit, is by no means a thing of feudal 
origin as is generally supposed ; but that the heroes of antiquity 
were animated by a sensitiveness to honour quite as remarkable 
and as violently asserted as were the moderns, as well as by a 
promptness and determination to incur any risk or danger to 
resent insult, and to justify themselves in the opinion of their 
compeers. 

We think it will be generally acknowledged that the great 
triumph of Sophocles is the “ Antigone,” so beautiful in all its 
proportions, in which the outline of each character is so complete 
and perfect, and where nothing is wanting to the plot. The 
poet here succeeds in rousing the interest of the spectator 
from the first moment in the fate of Antigone, whose character, 
finely contrasted with that of her sister, the gentle and retiring 
Ismene, wins upon us as the drama progresses. She has been 
happily termed “the virgin martyr of antiquity,’ and is, in 
reality, both matron and virgin, having all the serious qualities 
of the one, and the impulsive devotion of the other. There are, 
however, two Antigones in Sophocles. That in the ‘ (idipus 
Coloneus” is the embodiment of patience, meekness, and affec- 
tion. She is there young and docile, and, we think, intensely 
sad. The dreadful calamity of her father seems to weigh upon 
her spirits; yet she can still give prudent counsel, and even 
defend him eloquently against injustice. Though she possesses 
the instinct of discerning wrong, she has not yet risen to the 
height of putting her convictions into action. In the “ Anti- 
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gone,”’ on the other hand, she is evidently much older, and has 
moved to a higher pedestal; though we can see from the first 
sketch of her that if the occasion should arise she is prepared to 
face it: but as regards this possible contingency Sophocles is 
judiciously silent in the earlier drama, and we are allowed to 
know nothing until the proper time of the energy and devotion of 
which she is capable. In this new phase of trial, however, she 
has become ardent and adventurous. Creon, the evil genius of 
the piece, shows himself here as elsewhere a thorough master of 
specious and hypocritical reasoning. He is anxious to pose 
before the citizens as a conscientious ruler who will vindicate 
justice to the uttermost, and not relax a tittle of the law. But 
his extreme subtlety and affectation of being a rigidly virtuous 
man, makes him suspected from the first moment. Antigone, 
acting in defiance of the proclamation, with her own hands 
scrapes in the earth a grave for the remains of her brother; and 
being disturbed in the act, is condemned to die. Creon, in 
short, has resolved to pursue to the uttermost the ill-starred 
offspring of (Xdipus—the man to whom he cringed when on the 
throne, and whony he insulted when blind and a beggar. Like 
many other bad men in power, Creon is fond of bringing in the 
aid of superstition to assist his purpose, and he employs 
Teiresias, not because he believes in prophets, but because he 
hopes to make prophets his tool. But in his professed eagerness 
to vindicate justice, he overleaps himself; and unconscious that 
his son Heemon is the lover of Antigone, he condemns her to be 
buried alive—a resolution which drives Hemon to despair ; and 
he seeks the cavern where she is entombed in order to die with 
her. Creon, who visits the cave, flies like a coward from the 
sword of his exasperated son, who slays himself on the body of 
Antigone. Creon, as we have already said, is an especial 
favourite with Sophocles, and one of those characters whose 
dark and secret thoughts he delights to analyze, and whose 
language finds a meet medium of expression in his own peculiar 
diction. In coldness of nature, joined to rare intelligence, 
Creon strongly reminds us of Angelo in Shakespeare’s “ Measure 
for Measure.” Though he moralizes finely, he is in all respects 
a merciless man—perhaps we might even say, a dangerous 
character ; and few, we think, would care to put themselves 
in the power of one so subtle and accomplished in the art of 
justifying absolute sway. No doubt there were many Creons 
to be seen walking about Athens in Sophocles’ day, just as there 
were many stalwart soldiers of rank strutting in the streets of 
Rome, in the time of Horace, in full costume, while their backs 
were marked by the scars of ignominious punishment. Though 
Sophocles in this drama never loses the opportunity of putting 
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in a word in favour of strict and orderly government, and 
professes to uphold authority in a state as a cardinal principle, 
it seems to us that by the issue and its consequences he has 
made the “ Antigone” one of the most powerful moral argu- 
ments in favour of a check on tyrannical power, and against the 
sway of a single individual. We should just like to know 
whether Demosthenes, who in his speech “ De falsd legatione ” 
quotes a passage from the mouth of Creon out of this drama, 
did so mockingly, or by way of approval of the sentiment ; for 
assuredly he must have been well aware that Creon’s speech 
was insincere. 

The study of the Greek drama gives us an insight regarding 
certain traits of the interior social life of antiquity to an extent 
that is in no respect to be learnt elsewhere. One of the most 
remarkable of these—and somewhat in contrast with our own 
times—is the intense attachment subsisting between brother 
and sister of mature years. Both Antigone and Electra are 
examples of this; and their representation leads us to question 
the fond idea of the moderns, that men and women are 
essentially the same in all ages. We believe that no greater 
delusion exists, and that the testimony of Sophocles proves the 
contrary. In truth, when we look closely into antiquity, we see 
that there are certain conditions in the past, both physical and 
moral, which cannot be recalled. Where, for instance, could we 
find an exemplar of Ajax or Philoctetes in these days? In 
what nationality, or under what clime? Assuredly we should 
search in vain. But the discrepancy is, perhaps, greater as 
regards the other sex. Where should we now find a type 
like the Clytemnestra of /schylus, who is compounded of 
qualities which at once mark the intensity of wickedness and 
fascination? And yet in the portrayal of her character we see no 
visible exaggeration, no overcharging of the picture by the poet. 
Such women as the daughter of Leda and her sister Helen no 
doubt existed down to the fifth century B.c. Philip’s choice of 
Olympias would even indicate that they flourished later: and 
their mode of captivating strong-minded men was quite in 
character with their natural disposition. Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander, won the heart of Philip by letting him see her for 
the first time playing with two enormous’snakes. This, we 
suppose, was the coquetry of fierceness and defiance. A suitor 
for the hand of a lady of rank in those days had to court danger, 
and conquer either in love or battle; and Philip, as we know, 
paid dearly in the end for his admiration, since Olympias 
almost proved a Clytemnestra, and her son Alexander was very 
nearly driven to play the part of Orestes. Not only has race 
changed, but man himself. What nation in these days can 
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pretend to fill the place of Greece as regards physical excellence ? 
However we may boast of the triumph of sanitary influences, it 
must be admitted there is some difference between a child 
born in one of the airless courts of our great cities, and an 
infant of the twelfth century B.c. who. could live to be a 
strong man after being suspended by the feet from a tree on 
Mount Cithzron. 

Lord Macaulay has somewhere said that the reading of 
Sophocles suggests a reminiscence of sculpture. We must 
confess we cannot see the aptness of the criticism; for no one 
can say that Sophocles gives us a mere outline or that there is 
any want of movement. On the contrary, he is not only the 
most elaborate and exhaustive of the three as regards the 
portraiture of character, but action is his special character- 
istic. But Sophocles always holds a certain amount of power 
in reserve, and does not appear to put forth his whole 
strength as Aischylus or Shakespeare does. In this respect he 
strongly resembles Raphael, who, great as he always is, appears 
to have still reserved himself for something which might even 
surpass himself. In both we certainly recognize the entire absence 
of anything resembling exhausted effort, and yet both reach the 
topmost height of execution in their respective departments. 

Besides the seven complete dramas of Sophocles, we have 
likewise fragments of eighty-nine enumerated plays. An ex- 
amination of the titles of these will show that he was much more 
versatile than we might at first be led to suppose, and that he 
has selected subjects which run over a very extensive scale. 
Nearly all of these fragments are quotations in iambic verse, 
which would lead us to infer that the dialogue, at least, 
was written to be read as well as exhibited on the stage, and 
that the choral parts—which are hardly ever quoted by authors— 
were composed for the sake of harmony. This brings us to 
consider shortly the important part assumed by the chorus, and 
to verify Aristotle’s opinion that the musical incidents were, 
perhaps, the most delightful part of dramatic exhibition. All 
this, of course, is now for ever lost to us, but we know enough 
of the machinery of the chorus at once to recognize what a 
powerful source of attraction it must have been. We have gone 
so far as to say that the choral pauses in Aischylus are at times 
a positive relief, and that we even look for them. What, then, 
must have been the effect when music and the stately or 
impassioned movements of the Choreute were superadded? But 
if we may judge by the metre, Sophocles possesses much greater 
variety and makes a more dexterous use of his musical knowledge 
than either of his rivals. In the adaptation of his verse he 
seems to study all the niceties of situation and even the lights 
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and shades of expression and sentiment. The choral odes, as we 
know, were intended, not only to fill up the intervals of the 
action, but, by commenting on what had passed, or by hinting as 
to what might follow, were meant to give point to the action 
and assist in the development of the plot. The Coryphwus, who 
spoke for his fellows, was the virtual intermediary between the 
audience and the dramatist himself. In the iambics of the 
chorus Sophocles, just as the other dramatists, generally makes 
use of this medium to express his own sentiments. Hence the 
finest sententious reflections are often reserved for the chorus, 
as speaking en masse, and representing the united opinions of 
the citizens or household. In a nation where the voice of public 
opinion counted for so much, this important place accorded to 
the chorus was perfectly consistent, and it flattered the vanity 
also of an Athenian audience to identify themselves with it. In 
the chorus, therefore, we may feel assured that the author would 
include nothing likely to be repugnant to the general conviction, 
which, of course, was liable to occur in the speech of a particular 
character, who was supposed to bear only the responsibility for 
his own utterances. This is an advantage which the ancient 
drama, has over the modern, where the sentiments and reflections 
being put in the mouths of the characters are not the reflex of 
the author’s convictions, but only the sentiment of the individuals 
represented. Hence, in a modern drama—one of Shakespeare’s 
for instance—we can never affirm that the truth of the thought 
is vouched for by Shakespeare himself. As regards the choral 
odes, Sophocles, possessed of a fine ear for music, excelled both his 
rivals in the adaptation of rhythm to expression, and he seems 
to have had an especial fondness for what is called the glyconic 
metre,* rather than the marching anapestic to which Aischylus 
inclined, or the agitating dactylic which Euripides favours. 
We cannot, however, agree with Dr. Jebb in supposing that 
Sophocles carried his love of music so far as to make sound 
almost an echo of the sense. Such delicate touches would be, 
not only exceedingly difficult to effect, but the result would be 
hardly intelligible to an Athenian audience, who would be quite 
content to have such a change of pitch or movement as indicated 
an approximation to the change of sentiment. Nor do we think 
that lyric poetry was a thing of such deliberate manufacture with 
the Greek dramatist as not to suffer from such intricate manipu- 
lation. “In the lyric parts of tragedy,” says Dr. Jebb, “the 
poet was a composer, setting words to music.” Not altogether, 
we think; for the language and sentiment predominated over 
the vocal part so as to subordinate it. Much also must have 





* This metre consisted of a spondee and two dactyls. 
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been left to the individual independent expression of the chorus 
themselves. A Greek audience, of course, judged entirely by 
the ear and eye, and not by book, and in general had no minute 
perception of musical notation. No doubt they expected from 
the dramatist certain musical effects in certain situations. They 
could well appreciate, for instance, “the choriambic rhythm as 
the expression of vehement agitation and despair; the logodeic, 
where personal suffering was indicated ; anJ the dactylic, which 
was slow and solemn, as the fitting utterance of lofty and earnest 
warning, as when oracles spoke, or of exalted faith in heaven.” 
Dr. Jebb also observes—and, we think, justly, remembering the 
dithyrambic origin of the chorus—that “ words, music, and dance 
were together the expression of the successive feelings which the 
progress of the drama excited in the chorus or typical spectator. 
Lyrical rhythms, therefore, had necessarily.an ethical meaning 
relative to the mood in which each case sought utterance. It is 
everywhere characteristic of Sophocles that he has been finely 
sensitive to this relation, so much at least as moderns can see, 
however far they may be from adequately appreciating the secrets 
of his skill” (Introd. xevii). To our idea the influence of music 
was rather emotional than ethical; and as the drama developed, 
the original dithyrambic element receded into the background and 
was deemed of less importance. In short, it was of a transitory 
nature in its essence, and doomed to perish. 

But though we think it vain and profitless in these days to 
attempt to define the exact relation which existed between the 
choral language and the music of the orchestra, we know enough 
to be satisfied that the orchestral adjuncts—whether of music or 
evolution—were of a most imposing character, and that there 
was something more in these than we are now able to conceive is 
apparent from the confession of Aristotle himself—cold and 
formal man that he was. No doubt the mere entry of the 
chorus—a moving mass in priestly costume, proceeding with 
stately step, probably from the two side wings of the theatre 
simultaneously, to take their place around the sacrificial altar— 
must have been of itself singularly impressive. And when they 
opened with the parados, or entrance song, in a key appropriate 
to the subject of the dialogue, the audience would be in a mea- 
sure prepared for what was to follow. Then, on the termination 
of some moving passage from a speaker, when they suddenly 
burst into an anapestic or dactylic ode, or sang in concert with 
the actors themselves the dirge-like Opivo¢ Kxowdc, or general 
lamentation, the effect of such a drama as the “ Choéphore ” or 
the “ Antigone ” must have been somewhat electrical. Nor was 
the lyric part of the chorus in any wise disjoined from the plot. 
The lines of action converged in both departments, and were 
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artfully interwoven ; though Euripides has been justly blamed 
for neglecting this. The stasimons, or choral divisions, of which 
there were generally three or five, somewhat corresponding to 
our modern acts, gave breathing time to the audiences to review 
the incidents and estimate the skill of the composer. That part 
of the chorus, however, which denoted the intensely critical stage 
of the plot, indicative of the catastrophe—the brief, exciting 
strain, called the hyporchenva, was perhaps the most effective of 
any ; and here, we think, the work of the author ran the chance 
of being overpowered by the vocal and musical element. 
Further, it is always to be remembered that a theatrical exhibi- 
tion was with the Greeks a serious and solemn representation, 
and the original religious element was never disassociated from 
it. Hence, when Meidias gave Demosthenes a blow of his fist 
when the latter was performing the office of choragus as the 
part of his tribe, Demosthenes brought an action against him for 
sacrilege, in striking him publicly in the theatre, and made a very 
strong point out of it in his speech, [epi rov covddAou, professing 
not to be content with ordinary damages for an outrage which 
was virtually against religion. Still, we must admit, notwith- 
standing our deprivation of the music of the chorus, there is 
something in a calm reading in the closet which even represen- 
tation cannot give; and that is now quite as much within our 
power as it was in the days of Sophocles. Some of the agita- 
tions we must be content to forego, and can only trust to our 
imagination to fill up the blank ; and just as Aristotle advises, 
that “the tragic poet should always put himself in the place of 
the spectator, and in composing should be for the time an actor 
under the influence of actual passion ;” so, when we have a 
work of genius before us, we may invert the injunction, and 
putting ourselves in the place of the poet, “ be transported out 
of ourselves and become what we imagine.” 

It may not be here out of place to recapitulate some of the 
characteristics of the three rival dramatists who had their par- 
tisans in ancient times as now. We may say generally, that 
each has his respective claims to excellence, and that no one 
puts out the light of the other. The ancients themselves were 
divided in opinion as to the merits of the three. Aristotle, in 
order to illustrate his canons, devotes more minute criticism to 
the plays of Sophocles than to the other two, though he accords 
high praise to the “Medea” of Euripides. Plutarch assigns to 
Aischylus oréua zi, to Sophocles Aoydrnra, and to Euripides 
cogiav. The first was in a measure generally considered the 
father of dramatic art, and regarded with a veneration hardly 
accorded to the other two. Diogenes Laertius, however, assigns 
the highest place in tragedy to Sophocles; while Cicero, who 
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says that praise is to be given to all three, regards Sophocles as 
“ doctissimum hominem, et poetam fere divinum.” It was the 
“ Medea” he was reading in his litter when the assassins struck 
off his head as he was making his escape to Caieta through “ the 
woody entanglements of the shady way” leading down to the 
sea-side. 

We have said that Sophocles constitutes the “normal ” type 
of the Greek drama; and perhaps some would even say, that 
contained within the lines he lays down is to be found the 
normal type of all genuine tragedy. To this, however, we can 
by no means assent ; as it would not only disparage the merits 
of Aschylus—the greatest figure of any—but would detract 
from the claims of the moderns who have successfully broken 
the bounds and adopted an independent standard of their 
own. No; we maintain that Sophocles is not only intensely 
Greek, but Greek in the Dorian sense. It is this fine national 
characteristic which we have no doubt is the cause of his 
being so much appreciated by those who are fully saturated 
with the literature in all its departments; jor they recognize 
in his draughts of character and in his language and senti- 
ment, not only so much that harmonizes with the best features 
of Greek life, but also much that is peculiarly and only 
Hellenic. We question even if Homer is so pure and perfect 
a representative of Hellenism in all its phases as.is Sophocles. 
This feature, though it unquestionably lowers his position, re- 
garded as a universal teacher, makes him more perfect in the 
restricted artistic sense. In short, his art is faultless, because 
he confines his view strictly to a special development of 
humanity, though one of the grandest. But Euripides has 
greater claims upon us in another direction. Though by no 
means to be ranked as an apostate to the ancient creed, he 
emancipates himself from the narrow bounds of the nationality, 
and seems to presage the sentiment of the future. Hence, he 
was by far the greatest innovator of the three, and until late 
years, the most appreciated by the moderns. But he will not 
bear the esthetic test. Sophocles, on the contrary, is the darling 
of the zstheticians, because his proportions are so exact and his 
measure is so sure ; and he also possesses a combination of dra- 
matic gifts, where his rivals shine only in special departments. 
Most of ali, his language is particularly dramatic, while that of 
Euripides too frequently subsides into magnificent prose—lucid, 
flexible and harmonious. He also lacks condensation, and his 
thoughts pass away like beautiful sounds which are soon for- 
gotten. The language of Sophocles, we think, never equalled 
the easy flow and flexibility of the following well-known lines 
so admirably rendered into English by the Vicar of Scarning :— 
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70 Zev! ri d) xpucod pev ds KiBdnros 7 

Texpnpi avOparocw dracas cadp7, 

*Avdpdv & drew xpn tov Kaxdy diedevat, 

Ovdeis yapaxrip eupeduke copare. 
Oh Jove! why hast thou given us certain proof 
To know adulterate gold, but stamped no mark 
Where it is needed most, on man’s base metal ? 


We have often asked ourselves why it is that Euripides leaves 
so slight an impression on the memory—why is the effect of some 
of his finest thoughts so transient? We suspect that it may 
be partly owing to his remarkable ease and facility. He seems 
to have produced without strain or effort—almost, indeed, with- 
out apparent premeditation; and, it may be, composed too 
rapidly. All rapid composition—or what amounts to the same 
thing, all that is intended to be taken in rapidly, like the 
modern novel and the modern speech—is either more or less 
evanescent. Certain it is, that Euripides strikes us most 
forcibly on a first perusal, and then his influence slightly wanes. 
This is never the case with Sophocles. It is only by repeated 
perusal that we recognize his full force.- Every time we look 
into his page we fancy we find more. There is an enigma here 
which we confess ourselves not quite able to unriddle ; for it 
will be allowed on all hands that the first introduction to 
Sophocles is somewhat of a task, and that we require to put our 
whole energy into the work. But the effect of all writing 
depends on the purpose with which it is written. If composed for 
recreation—however profound the subject or however talented the 
author—it will not be lasting ; Euripides, we fear, too often wrote 
to please and recreate his audience. ‘l'o this Sophocles never 
condescends. He never swerves from the earnest, admonitory 
pitch with which he commences: hence, he enforces attention 
and commands respect. As regards the sustaining moral 
impression which the drama leaves on the mind, Aischylus, 
in closer relation with the Dionysiac festival, is infinitely the 
most impressive and awe-inspiring. If he is the most religious, 
Sophocles is the most predestinarian ; while Euripides preaches 
an indulgent creed, and invites man philosophically to use his 
observation and reason, and, in point of fact, to make himself 
the measure of the universe. ‘The influence of Socrates in 
divining the spirit of Christianity, four hundred years before it 
was promulgated, has been often dwelt on; but as far as we are 
enabled to judge from the records in Plato and Xenophon, 
we must candidly confess, that we do not always recognize 
this spirit in his language or his sentiment. Socrates, to our 
mind, is somewhat captious, and essentially a wrangler, who 
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would bring all things to the test of reason and common sense. 
His aims are mundane, and not remarkably benevolent or 
exalted ; while Plato, who professed to follow in his steps, 
becomes a fascinating idealist. Euripides, on the other hand, 
has all that wide inclusive love of humanity and that spirit of 
affectionate tenderness which distinguishes early Christianity. 
When we talk of the influence of the Greek philosophic schools 
in heralding the way for the institution of a milder creed, we 
are liable to overlook the unobtrusive influence of Euripides on 
this ground, who—-perhaps unconsciously—has been by far the 
greatest. pioneer, and for whom, on this basis alone, we would 
claim a very high place among the writers of antiquity. If 
Euripides neglected the art of dramatic construction, he is, how- 
ever, an excellent painter of minutiz. We have nowhere in 
Sophocles such charming realism as in the picture of Ion in the 
porch of the temple chasing away the birds, and entering into 
colloquy with them ; or Phedra struggling to conceal from her 
nurse the guilty passion that lies hidden in her heart; or the 
infant Orestes in the arms of Clytemnestra, who is here made 
a nursing mother looking tenderly on her son who is rocked 
asleep by the roll of the chariot. These delicate and gentle 
touches of Nature, which were considered, even in his own day, 
dangerous innovations and unwarrantable liberties, constituted 
one of the most powerful resources of Shakespeare, and have 
gained for him an undying name. Euripides has been singularly 
unfortunate both in his own day and ours, Aristophanes 
threw the first stone, and ever since it has been the fashion to 
decry his merits, or reluctantly to admit his genius, 

We cannot reconcile ouyselves to the modern taste for amend- 
ing the text of Sophocles and venturing on new readings, which 
has almost become a disease. We rather incline to uphold here 
a little conservatism. We do not like at this date to have our 
established prepossessions rudely disturbed ; nor can we think 
there is .any greater ground for supposing tbat the text of 
Sophocles is faulty any more than that of the other two dramatists. 
To bring a codex again into court after its being thoroughly 
sifted by so many previous writers of eminence, seems almost 
a waste of ingenuity. As we have already endeavoured 
to show, much of the peculiarity of the diction of Sophocles is 
due to his individuality, as well as to a deliberate intent to 
construct for himself a language of his own. We must be 
cautious, therefore, in attempting to reconcile his text with all 
that is normal and even grammatical. We think, also, that 
much of the apparent artifice in his diction may, in part, 
possibly be due to his early preference for the dithyrambic ode 
as a model. These modern emendations of the text sometimes 
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curiously remind us of the process pursued by picture restorers,— 
except that the reign of the critic is happily only for a season, and 
that he cannot absolutely obliterate. To our fancy it is rather 
an embarrassment than an aid to be presented with half a dozen 
new readings of a word or passage, however ingeniously supported, 
which clashes with what we were perfectly content with before— 
perhaps even admired as rare and forcible diction. The modern 
schools of Dindorf and Wunder set out with the assumption that 
all the existing MSS. are either more or less corrupt, and hence 
the disposition is encouraged among later scholars to venture 
freely on conjectural emendation. Indeed, at times we could 
almost have wished that the Greek dramatists—after the manner 
of Shakespeare, who was so sensitive lest his bones should be 
disturbed—had appended an apa against those admirers in after- 
time who should venture to tamper with their text. We think 
Brunck, of all editors, most nearly divined the genius of Sophocles 
in the choice he has made of certain readings, without any 
straining after hypercriticism. If conjectural emendation is once 
admitted, the texts, as Dr. Campbell well observes, ‘“ become 
fields for the exercise of guessing, and emendation is made a 
mere trial of ingenuity.” Dr. Jebb’s array of readings, even 
supposing one is not called upon to subscribe absolutely to any 
of them, is, we fear, calculated to shake our faith in the correct- 
ness of those passages with which we have grown familiar. So 
much can, with ease, be plausibly advanced on this ground by 
the transformation of a word, or even of a letter, that a sceptical 
tendency may be induced which may not be easily got rid of. 
We doubt, therefore, if all scholars will thank Dr. Jebb for pre- 
senting them with a catalogue of doubts in order that they may 
. Strike a balance. For our part we should rather prefer to have 
the labour done for us once and for ever, and to throw ourselves 
confidently under the egis of some “slashing Bentley,” who spoke 
out dogmatically, and made us feel that we were on sure ground, 
Many readers, no doubt, will be curious to know how the current 
of modern philology sets ; but the majority, we fancy, will prefer 
to recline upon their old convictions. We fear, also, that those 
who have followed in the wake of Dindorf and Wunder have been 
more inclined to bring Sophocles within the pale of correct 
writers rather than to admit his tendency to break through 
grammatical rules and make independent canons for himself. 
Amid a host of alterations for the worse, we may note two made 
‘in contravention of the opinion of Brunck—éy@apriéog for 
’xOpavréog in the “Ajax,” and roAvyAwaaov for x dv madtyAWaaou 
in the “ Trachiniz,” to which we have referred. Such changes 
tend to weaken the force of the sentiment, and take away that 
stamp of individuality which we admire and even look for. It is 
[Vol. CXXIV. No, COXLVIII.]—New Sznizs, Vol. LX VIII, No. Il. CC 
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true that, as far back as the time of the Alexandrine gram- 
marians, the text of Sophocles was not considered free from 
errors. But we should remember that the Alexandrine critics 
were a remarkably captious order of men, and almost doubted 
everything while they created nothing. Porson, who was adven- 
turous enough himself on this ground, was of opinion that “an 
editor must not be trusted with a discretionary power over the 
text;” and Professor Conington’s experiences lead him “ to think 
more highly of the MSS., and less of editorial ingenuity.” In 
justification of the latitude which we claim for Sophocles, nothing 
can be more full and convincing than Professor Campbell’s 
grammatical analysis of his language, as regards its structure and 
peculiarities,—his free manipulation of cases and tenses, and even 
his frequent disregard of authorized inflections. Still, however - 
adventurous Sophocles may be, he never becomes confused or 
erratic, and invariably ends by lighting on his feet. 

We fear we must also take similar exception to the imputation 
of “irony” in Sophocles—an idea, we believe, first broached by 
K. O. Miiller, and afterwards followed up by Dr. Thirlwall ; but, 
we think, in both cases, without the slightest justification. In 
truth, the term is fanciful and even misleading; for irony is 
always an unmistakable thing, and never difficult to detect. Dr. 
Thirlwall defines irony as “the contrast between the speaker’s 
intention and his language.” But is not this concealment of 
intention the practice with all skilful dramatists—nay, is it not 
recommended by the authority of Aristotle? We cannot under- 
stand why the employment of such a resource should be classed 
as irony, which is always either more or less indicative of a 
dissembling or mocking spirit. Further, as Dr. Campbell justly 
observes, “it is a great error to attempt to express the character- 
istics of a writer by a single word, such as ideal, eccentric, 
realistic, and so on. To draw forth this latent element, and to 
superinduce it as the prevailing characteristic of Sophocles, is to 
superinduce over Greek tragedy a superficial form which it does 
not really wear, and greatly to injure its essential simplicity and 
depth.”* In ouropinion the singularity alluded to arises mainly 
from the temperament of Sophocles himself—his perfect freedom 
from all emotion, and his pride in wielding a power over his 
audience. The Athenian, like modern audiences, delighted in the 
suspense of tragedy, in unexpected surprises, and to contemplate 
from a secure station the throes and terrors of the characters 
from whom the real state of facts was shut out. The audience 
were thus flattered by the superior position in which they were 





* The influence of the German schools of thought has much to do, we think, 
with the employment of these handy, but misleading, abstract terms. . 
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placed. But even as regards them, Sophocles seems at times to 
please himself with standing, as it were, behind his work and 
watching its effect. But his attitude here is certainly not one of 
irony, but rather of calm pride in his own powers, Aristotle 
enumerates the various stage resources of “surprise” and “ dis- 
covery” which were common to all the dramatists, and which, 
although partaking of deception, cannot fittingly be described by 
a term which invariably implies a sardonic and derisive intention. 
Sophocles, so renaarkable for measured gravity and seriousness, 
seems almost the last writer to merit such an imputation, and the 
pathos of Greek tragedy is unquestionably lowered in the mind 
of a reader or spectator who has reason to suppose that the 
author is only playing upon his feelings. 

There are many things which lie beyond the region of art 
which may be learnt from a study of the Greek drama; and an 
examination of it is even suggestive of wide speculation into other 
regions. In truth, it is only by a study of the dramatists and 
orators of Athens that we can acquire any complete idea of 
Greek life and manners. The j@o¢ of a nation is not to be 
learnt from its historians, nor even ‘from its poets. In the drama 
we have the virtual dissection and analysis of the thoughts and 
feelings of the race; and it is only there that we find recorded © 
their most intense manifestations cf emotion. What philosophy 
gives us in the abstract, we here get in the concrete, and in 
every variety of detail. The question then naturally arises : 
Was the teaching of the drama—which in the end unquestion- 
ably supplanted the influence of the ancient religion in the minds 
of the mass of the people—a desirable and beneficial moral in- 
fluence? To our mind it was, though it may be a question 
how far Demosthenes was justified in denouncing the passion of 
the Athenians of his day for the stage, who preferred to go and 
see the plays rather than to put on heavy armour for the defence 
of the country. There is no doubt also that the drama was the 
means of infusing a superabundance of the imaginative element 
into the habits ‘of daily life, and that over-indulgence in its 
distractions tended to disqualify the citizen for the sterner duties 
of business and patriotism, and in the end helped to accelerate 
the national degeneracy which set in. But if it contributed to 
make men effeminate, and superinduced a loss of national vigour 
and independence, on the other hand, by its universal diffusion 
it humanized mankind, and taught a wider and milder morality 
than had subsisted in the warlike and contentious periods of 
Greece. There is no question that it prepared the way for the 
acceptation of charity and good-will among men ; for the in- 
fluence of the drama was ubiquitous. Wherever the Greek 
language was spoken, or the Hellenic race took root, pa" drama 
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had its place of represention. The smallest city of the .most 
petty colony had its theatre, and the meanest citizen—if he were 
not actually franked by the State—could always afford to go and 
see the plays. And when to this we add, that such a magni- 
ficent repertoire existed to draw upon—probably not less than 
three or four hundred dramas -of the highest class—we cannot 
wonder at the universal influence it must have exercised over 
minds of men in a humanizing point of view; for there is no 
doubt that the pictures of woe exhibited on the stage had a 
softening effect on those who witnessed them. This conclusion 
is justified by the touching line which Virgil—the most humanby 
sympathetic of all poets—has put in the mouth of Dido, who on 
receiving the wanderer from Troy, confesses the teaching of her 
own distresses :— 


Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco, 


There is no doubt, therefore, that the drama became a con- 
stituted moral teacher, and with its coadjutor, philosophy, 
ultimately supplanted the influence both of the magistrate and 
the priest. If men are only born to wear heavy armour, and to 
strive for the mastery in war, then this temptation may be fatal 
to the independence which springs from energy and self-sacrifice, 
and a nation steeped in such pleasures runs the risk of being 
enslaved by a more energetic and encroaching neighbour. But 
there is another side to the medal. The gifted nation sinks, it 
is true, but in dying leaves a glorious track of light in its wake, 
and in the end makes a captive of its conqueror. Such was the 
destiny of Greece, which passed through so many phases of ex- 
cellence and distinction before the symptoms of decline set in; 
and even when national decline had established itself, the race 
continued to exercise a wide sway on foreign ground. Indeed, 
it is a question whether the Hellenic race has not far more 
reason to be proud of what it has done for others, than what it 
did for itself. So restless and versatile a people could not exist 
solely for the benefit of their own nationality. “ In the one case 
the career opened to them was narrow, confined and exclusive, 
as in its Dorian manifestations ; in the other, the Ionian, it was 
practically unlimited in its aspirations: hence, even at this 
day, we sit at the feet of Athens, our acknowledged mistress and 
our guide, the source and reference of all higher knowledge. 
The marvellous triumphs of modern science should not make 
us despise these sources of ancient wisdom because they are 
somewhat old-fashioned. What is in itself eternally good and 
beautiful can never stale by repetition. The light which has 
been travelling for thousands of years from a fixed star to our 
sphere, is no less pure light than if it were only generated 
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yesterday. But antiquity has a prescriptive claim superior to 
discovery, which enjoins us to perpetuate the gift. Still, we think, 
an error may be committed on this ground, through our over- 
anxiety to make things more complete and perfect than the 
actual requirement. In the days of Pierre Brumoy and our own 
English fathers of Greek dramatic criticism, the leading object 
was to enjoy the good gift as well as to transmit it. Modern 
estheticism will not permit us to exercise this very natural in- 
dulgence. Our point of view must now be analytic, severe and 
searching. We must shun the flowery path and settle down to 
the hard minutiz of philological detail. If the elder generation, 
therefore, dating from Bentley, Wolf and Heyne, swept the 
heavens with their telescope, and laid open the beauty of count- 
less stars, the modern school applies the microscope and searches 
even for baser matter. This disposition, we fancy, not only 
tends to draw us away from the higher contemplation of the beau- 
tiful, but sometimes even shocks our established prepossessions. 
While it distracts our attention from what is amiable in itself, 
it leads us to overlook the original purport and intention of the 
dramatist in composing his work. -In short, in our devotion to the 
exegesis we forget the substance. Still, we are glad to see our 
own English critics of late years taking the field on this ground 
and endeavouring to make as wide a cast of the discus as some 
of the Germans have done, who now for seventy years have 
claimed the right to hold the leading place. It should be some 
encouragement to new adventurers to remember that English 
scholars virtually led the way, and were in some respects, 
if not the teachers, at least the inspirers, of the great Teutonic 
school to whom the world is so much indebted, not only for 
patient exploration, but for original methods of research. To 
say nothing of Bishop Warburton’s daring adventure into regions 
of inquiry which seemed almost perilous for an orthodox foot 
to touch, or the happy conjecture of Robert Wood, out of which 
Wolf built up an impregnable theory, or the interesting tenta- 
tives in philology undertaken by the grandfather of the present 
Earl of Malmesbury, we have a legion of great names to show 
who held sway long before the German school gained a firm 
footing :—Bentley and Porson, Clarke, Stanley, Jodrell, Barnes, 
Askew, Tyrwhitt, Heath, Musgrave, Wakefield, and others, 
whose comments on the Greek dramatists are still of great 
interest to those who are not altogether averse to a refer- 
ence to bygone days. A spirit of calmness pervades these old- 
fashioned tomes, and as we look into their page we seem raised 
above the level of mundane agitations, and to live more 
thoroughly in the past—to which effect no doubt the use of the 
universal Latin greatly contributes. In one respect however 
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we have had—and possibly may still continue to have—an 
advantage over the Germans; namely, in regarding antiquity in 
a@ more practical and less recluse point of view than is their 
wont. Iu short, we ought to have among us, now as in former 
days, scholars who are less of the professor and more of the 
man of the world. Gibbon served in the Hampshire Militia 
and in the House of Commons ; and Grote was for many years 
a reluctant clerk in his father’s banking-house in the Cit 
before he had the leisure to put his hand to literary work. If 
Dr. Jebb seriously means to give the world an edition of 
Sophocles in seven octavo volumes, with such copious readings 
and interpretations, a “Lexicon Sophocleum,” and a literal 
prose translation all on the same page—such as we find in the 
specimen he has already presented to us—all we can say is, that 
so arduous and exhaustive a labour deserves encouragement. 
If the reader isa little disconcerted in seeing what he has here to 
face, he will at least have the consolation of knowing that the 
path has been smoothed for him in a fashion which fifty or sixty 
years ago was within the reach of none who ventured to explore 
this interesting ground. 

The late successful reproduction of Greek plays at Cambridge, 
with all their scenic and musical adjuncts, is a remarkable sign 
of the interest which in our day attaches to the ancient drama, 
and one more evidence of that wonderful capacity for puiunore 
which Aristotle has told us is so inherent in man, This 
triumph of artistic skill is only in keeping with the march of 
modern verbal criticism ; and those who have vexed themselves 
over a disputed passage in a Greek drama may here find a 
pleasant source of recreation, and a relief from their toil, and 
perhaps approach nearer the actual position of those numerous 
strangers who flocked into Athens during the festival of the 
Great Dionysia to take their seat in the theatre, than they could 
possibly hope to do amid the distractions and embarrassments 
of textual emendation. 





Art. III.—Gorpon’s Journats.* 


ORD HARTINGTON, in speaking on August 29 at 

_4 Rossendale, in Lancashire, made a sort of defence of the 

late Government with reference to its somewhat curious Egyp- 

tian policy. His otherwise admirable speech was not very con- 
vincing in that connection. He said :— 


I don’t say that there may not have been faults and mistakes com- 
mitted, but I say that on the whole the direction, the aim, and the 
object of our policy in Egypt has been right, and that so far as it was 
possible to judge what the policy of our opponents was from their 
speeches und from their letters—as far as we can judge—lI say their 
policy appears to have been wrong. The system which we found in 
Egypt, and which broke to pieces in our hands, was not a system of 
our own creation (hear, hear). We went to Egypt because we had 
engagements which we thought we were bound to fulfil, and because 
we had an interest—and we thought that our Indian possessions and our 
colonies had an interest—that anarchy should not prevailinthatcountry. 


He then went on to compare that policy with the supposed 
policy of the opponents of the late Government, and concluded 
to his own satisfaction that we were better off to-day from 
having followed the policy of the late Government “in spite of 
its failures,” and “ notwithstanding the faults and errors which 
mightshave been made in its course, than we would have been if 
power had been in the hands of the Conservatives.”; Well, we 
are not seriously concerned to discuss this question. It seems to 
us one of the smallest of satisfactions to feel that some other 
body might have done worse for us than the person we are com- 
plaining of ; and it is rather “ throwing up the sponge,” to use a 
phrase which the present Secretary of State for India has made 
Parliamentary, to conduct a defence by showing that a crime 
charged might have been committed by another person in the 
same position, or that even a more atrocious crime might have 
been committed. A more pertinent inquiry for us, and, we 
should have thought, too, for the electors of the North-east 
Division of Lancashire, is whether the late Government formed 
a right conception of their true policy in connection with Egypt, 
and whether they carried out that policy with the sense and 
honesty which the country had a right to expect of them. We 





* “The Journals of Major-Gen. C. G. Gordon, C.B., at Kartoum.” Printed 
from the Original MSS. Introduction and Notes by A. Egmont Hake, Author 
of “The Story of Chinese Gordon,” &c, London. 1885. 

+ Mr. Gladstone in his Manifesto goes even further than Lord Hartington 
in admitting errors of judgment. His defeuce, however, is not more conclusive. 
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confess that we do not think, from our recent experiences, that 
it is right to argue from what a party has said when in opposi- 
tion to what would have been its policy had it been in power, 
and we find it difficult to believe that any official persons could 
have made a more miserable fiasco in connection with Egyptian 
affairs than Lord Hartington’s clients. Let us say here, how- 
ever, that we do not think that the last sentence which we 
quoted from Lord Hartington’s speech embodies an erroneous 
statement. We agree with him that this country had substantial 
interests in Egypt—that our Indian possessions and our colonies 
too had interests in Egypt, and one of the paramount interests 
was that “anarchy should not prevail in that country.” We 
have already, in these pages, discussed the earlier phases of 
the political conduct of this country in Egypt, and it is not 
necessary to go back upon the embroiled questions which were 
presented after the theatrical overthrow of Arabi. We made a 
good deal too much of that easy victory, and took too little 
account of the duties and responsibilities which that military 
“walk over” left on our hands. In a former article in this 
REVIEW, we pointed out that in having taken active measures to 
prevent anarchy in Egypt, we had put our hand to a very awk- 
ward plough, and that however much we might desire to turn 
back and withdraw our troops, and pursue the masterly policy of 
what General Gordon in these Journals calls “ ratting out,” or 
what the newspapers have called the “ policy of scuttle,” that 
such a course was not competent to us. if we had any regard to 
our real duties and our real interests in Egypt. We ventured 
then to point out that our duty was not done when we had pro- 
tected Egypt from the anarchy which might have resulted from 
the small revolt of the captains, but that we must protect that 
country against the much greater evils which would result from 
the aggression of the Mahdi. When that article on Egypt was 
written, the revolt in the Soudan was a comparatively small 
matter. Up to that time the Mahdi had defeated some small 
detachments of troops, far inferior in numbers to his own, but 
shortly before the article was printed he had annihilated Hicks 
Pasha’s army, and had extended his influence and power in the 
Soudan to an extraordinary extent. It was then we warned the 
Government that their work in Egypt was only beginning. We 
had suffered the fellaheen conscripts to be dragged in chains from 
their homes to swell the tattered ranks of General Hicks’ 
army, at a time when we were paramount in Egypt, and when 
we were pretending that we were keeping faith with the 
European Powers by not establishing a protectorate. Then 
“take ”’—to quote from these Journals of General Gordon :— 


Take the Tokar business: had Baker been supported by, say 500 
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men, he would not have been defeated; yet after he was defeated 
you go and send a force to relieve the town. Had Baker been sup- 
ported by these 500 men he would, in all probability, have been 
victorious, and would have pushed on to Berber, and, once there, 
Berber would not have fallen. What was right to do in March was 
right todo in February. We sent an expedition in March; so we 
ought to have sent it in February; and thus the worst of it was that 
Baker having been defeated, when you did send your expedition to 
Tokar, Baker’s force no longer existed, and his guns resist me at 
Berber.* . 

It was in this way that we culpably suffered the head and 
front of the rebellion in the Soudan to become really menacing 
to Lower Egypt. And the shilly-shally of our earlier policy left 
us no free will in our latter conduct. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that we pointed out that our duties in Egypt were 
increasing. We had saved the country from what we said would 
lead to anarchy, although there might have been differences of 
opinion as to that; and now we had been the means of raising 
a revolt in the Soudan in comparison with which Arabi’s con- 
spiracy was only child’s play. ‘That this was the doing of the 
late Government of England people are apt to forget; but the 
fact is indubitable. It is worth while noting in this place that 
our Government ought to have known the unstable state of the 
equilibrium of the forces which produce peace in the Soudan. 
They had at any rate the means of knowledge. If General 
Gordon was the right man to send to Kartoum in January, 1884, 
to report to the Government, his opinions upon the state of 
affairs in the Soudan were worth listening to. General Gordon 
had seen the storm-cloud from afar. In 1876, when he had 
determined to resign the office of Governor of the Equator, 
which he held under the Egyptian Government, he wrote: 
‘Things have come to such a pass in these Mussulman countries 
that a crisis must come about soon.” When he left the country, 
after having ruled over the Soudan for three years, in April, 
1879, he said, “If the liberation of the slaves takes place in 
1884, and if the present system of Government goes on, there 
cannot fail to be a revolt of the whole country.”+ It was there- 
fore not without warning that the Government put its head into 
a noose and drew the curd tighter and tighter by every one of 
its silly struggles. From this point, however, the policy of the 
Government was as hand to mouth as ever. When they saw 
that the task of holding the Soudan was a difficult one, they 





* Vol. i. p. 162. ; 

+ See also, in confirmation of these views, the note on “ The Insurrection 
of the False Prophet, 1881-83," in the appendices to these volumes, 
pp. 456-458. 
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determined that Egypt should abandon it, and because the 
Egyptian Ministers of that time did not view the matter in the 
same light there was a Ministerial crisis. This was a somewhat 
strong measure for England to take. It was in Egypt to protect 
its own interests in the water communication between this 
country and its Indian possessions, and because it had become 
more mixed up with Egyptian affairs than the extreme wing of 
the Radical party liked, it determined to simplify the problem 
by making Egypt abandon its most important province. And 
to make this step practicable, the Government of the time was 
dismissed by England’s puppet, the Khedive, and a more pliable 
Ministry took its place. This, again, was the way in which our 
late Government carried out its promises to Europe—that they 
had no thought of annexation or of establishing a protectorate. 
They did not seem to see that this action upon their part was 
anether wriggle which made the noose more secure. They were 
becoming more and more deeply pledged to the poor country 
which they had helped into its miserable plight, to protect it 
against external and internal foes, and it became more and more 
imperative that “anarchy should not prevail in that country.” 
But one thing even our Government, knocking about as it was 
from pillar to post in diplomacy, could not propose. It was easy 
to say you must give up the Soudan, because the Soudan 
has washed its hands (in blood) of you; but it could not well 
say, You must leave all the garrisons you have placed there to 
their fate. It ultimately came very much to that, but such cold- 
blooded news had to be broken to the country. At that time, 
however, the policy was to “rescue and retire.” How to get 
them out was no doubt a difficult question. But the rule ia 
Government is, “when in doubt” have somebody to make a 
report to you. And consequently the late Government, on the 
suggestion, it is said, of one of the daily newspapers, appointed 
General Gordon to report “on the military situation in the 
Soudan, and on the measures which it might be deemed advis- 
able to take for the security of the Egyptian garrisons still hold- 
ing positions in that country, and for the safety of the European 
population in Kartoum, and further upon the manner in which 
the safety and good administration of the Egyptian Government 
of the ports on the sea-coast could be best secured.” 

There is no question that in selecting General Gordon for that 
office they had hit upon the right man. Very few such men as 
Charles Gordon are produced in a generation. These times are 
prolific only of what the Americans call “no account men.” 
But Gordon was a man of undoubted genius, and possessed, what 
was more regarded in earlier times than it is in our days, an 
unbounded influence over the men with whom he was brought 
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‘into contact. A powerful magnet brings all other magnets 
within its sphere into relation with itself, and there are some 
personalities which have a similar power in relation to ‘their 
fellow-men. Gordon was made to command and influence 
others ; he was brave to a fault ; he was as honest as the day; 
. he was as strict a disciplinarian as a frost, and yet he was tender 
and gentle asa woman. He had, too, a deep religious sentiment 
without which no man will succeed in largely influencing masses 
of men. This is not the place to speak of his achievements in 
China, indeed “ achievements ” almost seems too cold a word to 
apply to the miracles he performed in that country. Prudent 
peddling persons who were associated with him at that time 
thought Gordon was “ mad.” It was only because there was no 
common measure by which they could judge of him; and the 
epithet “mad” is the compliment which all the foolish are 
always applying to the really great ones of the earth. We should 
have thought less of Gordon, if some common-place persons had 
not accused him of insanity or of “having a devil.’ Here, 
however, we have rather to do with those doings which justified 
his being called ‘Soudan Gordon” instead of ‘‘ Chinese Gordon,” 
as he had been called in the past ; for it was his unparalleled 
knowledge of the Soudan, the immense influence he had 
acquired in that country, which made his selection by the 
Government to report an act of wisdom. That in this they did 
wisely we do not doubt. That his appointment would have 
resulted in the happiest issues we firmly believe, had not the 
Government distrusted the man they had selected, had they not 
thwarted him and obstructed him at every turn. Of that phase of 
their policy we must say something hereafter. Here, however, 
we want to show why Gordon was the right man in the right 
place when he was appointed to report on Soudan matters to the 
late Government. A very brief sketch will establish that point. 

In the year 1874 Gordon was appointed by the Khedive 
Governor of the Equator. He accepted the perilous office with 
one object in view, and that was to benefit the people over whom 
he was set in authority, and he believed that that was to be 
done by giving freedom to all. No man who was not possessed 
of the highest aims, the most indomitable courage, and of the 
very largest personal resources, would have undertaken such a 
task at such a time. The condition of the country over which 
he was to rule—which he was to attempt to regenerate—was 
terrible. It was the happy hunting-ground of the slave-dealer, 
whose inhuman trade was winked at and encouraged at Cairo.* 





* Wars were frequently fomented between rival chiefs upon the tattered 
verge of civilization for the purposes of supplying the slave markets. 
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Seven-eighths of the population of the Soudan were slaves. 
Parents would sell their children for cattle. The people were 
ashamed of nothing, but they were afraid of everything. No 
man sowed because there was no security that he would reap 
what he had sown. Safety of travel through those savage lands 
was secured only to companies composed of not less than 100 
persons. Laws were never heard of, unless the motto that 
“ plunder is no offence,”’ which the Pashas had inculcated and 
illustrated, was a law. This system of barbarism existed not in 
spite of the Governors and Vakeels or what not, but by means 
of their active connivance and under their “direct patronage.” 
Out of this system they made their gains. It was over this 
crawling pest of humanity that Gordon was made ruler ; it was 
through these polluted channels that be had to try to administer 
justice to the people. A hopeless task it would have seemed to 
most men to get order out of this human chaos. But Gordon 
set himself at once to do two things—to put an end to the con- 
traband of human flesh, and to gain the confidence of the people. 
He ventured alone and unarmed into the midst of those whose 
nefarious trade in human bodies, and in truth in human souls, 
he had come to abolish, He demonstrated at once even to these 
people that he was a man of consummate bravery, and the savage 
can understand courage if he can understand nothing else. But he 
was no mere bravo, carrying his life in hishand. He set himself to 
introduce the comely acts of peace. He made the sowing of grain 
safe. He supplied the temporary wants of those who had nothing 
to live upon. He gave work to those who were idle, and he taught 
the people the use of money. But this wasnot enough. The slow 
results which followed these labours did not satisfy him, for he 
felt that he was rolling a stone upahill. All his plans were 
met with organized obstruction. No one knows what obstruction 
can do until he has tried to inaugurate reform in Oriental peoples. 
From the highest, such as Ismail Pasha Yacoub, the Governor- 
General of the Soudan, down to the lowest Vakeel or Sandjac, he 
found that his plans for the deliverance of the people, for the 
establishment of a stable and just government, were counteracted, 
retarded and obstructed by those whose real duty it was to 
further his designs. He felt, too, that unless he was to remain 
permanently, or unless his own maxims and rules were to be 
acted upon by his successors, he might really be doing harm 
to those he was seeking to benefit. It is only too evident that if 
a man becomes a man of peace before the laws are strong enough 
to put an end to that class of men who live by war and plunder, 
he is only making himself an easier and more tempting victim 
to the robber and the spoiler. This pressed upon Gordon ; it 
was because he saw no way to insure a permanence of good rule 
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in the Soudan that he resigned his position asGovernor of the 
Equator in 1876. 

But his task was not by any means done. He was imme- 
diately afterwards appointed Governor-General of the Soudan. 
The obstructive Ismail Pasha Yacoub was removed, and Gordon 
ruled with almost supreme power over a country 1,600 miles 
long by 700 miles wide. He had set himself to put down slavery, 
but he knew that unless that was associated with the establish- 
ment of a proper system of government, the result would be a 
revolt and rebellion, and as one of the first steps in the direction 
of good government, he set himself to improve the communica- 
tions. Gordon was no mere philanthropic visionary, but a very 
practical man. He knew that the mere suppression of the slave 
trade was not enough. The slave trade he recognized as a kind 
of savage government. If he was to do away with that he must 
have some more humane institution to put in its cruel place. 
And he set himself to solve this difficult practical problem with 
a will. There were sights and sounds enough to shock a man of 
even ordinary humanity, and Gordon had an exceedingly tender 
heart. He saw that the people were being goaded to revolt. 
He saw that Jands which would, to use the American expression, 
have “ laughed in the harvest if they had been tickled with the 
hoe,” were lying waste, that thousands of human bones were 
bleaching in the sun, where slaves had dropped out of the 
labouring caravans, and had died where they had fallen, while 
the vultures scarcely waited for their prey. It is difficult, even 
when one writes about such matters, to keep one’s blood tem- 
perate. But one can well understand how such things as these 
made his hot blood boil. He saw, too, that it was Zubair who was 
the moving spirit in this infernal plot against humanity, and that 
it was necessary to put an end at once to his terrible influence. 
Zubair was safe in so-called captivity in Cairo; but Suleiman 
his son could be, and was, crushed. The history of this, too, 
savours, as so much of Gordon’s history does, of the miraculous. 
Had his work, so well begun, been honestly continued, much 
might have been effected for these miserable populations, and 
much that has since shocked the sense and the humanity of 
Europe, might have been prevented. Gordon ruled as Governor- 
General of the Soudan for three years, and in that time he had 
succeeded in much. He had disbanded the Bashi-Bazouks; he 
had got rid of the Mudirs and Pashas who had sought only to 
promote their own interests, without regarding the interests of 
the suffering people ; and he had succeeded in endearing himself 
to the people of the country, who rightly recognized in Gordon 
a friend and a would-be saviour. He left at the end of his short 
and salutary reign because the whole of the affairs at Cairo had 
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put on a changed complexion. Tewfik was in Ismail’s place. 
The Dual Control was gone. The influence of the Pashas was 
again felt at the capital, and the new ruler was in favour of 
oppression, of backsheesh, of the courbash, and all other 
machinery of tyranny. Under the circumstances he could not 
remain. He left, but he left behind him a great mark in the 
grateful remembrance of the poor distracted people he had 
befriended. 

Under these circumstances there can be no question that the 
late Government did well, in the foolish trouble they were in, to 
look to Gordon for help. But they looked to entirely the wrong 
quarter if they expected in Gordon to find a facile tool in the 
hands of their vacillation and indecision. This, however, is really 
what they seemed to think they had found. Just let us see, 
with the assistance of the careful editor of these Journals, what 
the late Government asked Gordon to do, and what they after- 
wards expected of him. 

As we have seen, they appointed General Gordon to report to 
them. Domestic questions, when they become troublesome, are 
placed on a shelf, which is sometimes called a Select Committee 
and sometimes a Royal Commission. In foreign affairs, when 
they get knotted, a Special Commissioner is appointed to report 
upon the situation, and to advise as to means of unravelling the 
tangled skein of affairs.* But the instructions to General Gordon 
went further, as Mr. Egmont Hake properly points out. This 
clause was in his instructions: “You will consider yourself 
authorized and instructed to perform such other duties as the 
Egyptian Government may desire to entrust to you, and as may 
be communicated to you by Sir E. Baring.” No sooner was 
Gordon in Egypt than the Egyptian Government appointed him 
Governor-General of the Soudan, the country they had under 
England’s instructions abandoned, and his instructions were now 
no longer to report, but “to evacuate the Soudan.” The Firman 
contained this amongst other things : ‘“‘ We do hereby appoint you 
Governor-General of the Soudan, and we trust that you will 
carry out our good intentions for the establishment of justice and 
order, and that you will assure the peace and prosperity of the 
people of the Soudan by maintaining the security of the roads 
open, &c.” + It was in attempting to carry out this great duty 
and humane and noble task that Gordon spent eleven miserable 
months in Kartoum. That they were sad times may in part be 





* The number of Special Commissioners which have reported upon Egyptian 
affairs is a fair measure of the helplessness of our Government. Of course 
nothing or next to nothing has come of any of their Reports. 

+ Vol. i. Introduction, p. xxix. 
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gathered from these journals of some of his last months.* He 
was surrounded by treachery, plotted against by all, unsupported, 
nay, worse, thwarted and brow-beaten by the Government which 
had sent him. He was even insulted by being told to imitate 
the Government which had accredited him, which had scuttled 
out of every position—he was advised to scuttle too. But that 
was not only physically out of the question, it was morally im- 
possible to a man with Gordon’s conscience. It was then that 
the Government made a mistake. But not only were the times 
“most bad,” there wa'’s no “hope of better to be had.” Gordon 
often had glimpses of prophecy. He had, too, perspicuous 
glances of what the end would be. Could anything by anticipa- 
tion more correctly describe events than this sentence of his 
written beforehand: “ It is of course on the cards that Kartoum 
is taken under the nose of the Expeditionary Force, which will 
be just too late.”+ Or than these, almost his last written words, 
dated December 14, 1884: “ Now, mark this, if the Expedi- 
tionary Force, and I ask no more than two hundred men, does 
not come in ten days, the town may fall; and I have done my 
best for the honour of my country. Good-bye.” { At the end 
of these eleven months he died, and we may say of him, as he 
said of Stewart and Power, that he was “as much a martyr as 
Peter or Paul.” § 

But even these instructions to which we have referred, explicit 
enough as they seem, were not all that he received. Upon 
January 26, 1884, the Khedive wrote to him that “the object 
of his mission to the Soudan was to carry into execution the 
evacuation of those territories and to withdraw the troops.” “ We 
trust,” the Khedive continued, “that your Excellency will adopt 
the most effective measures for the accomplishment of your 
mission in this respect, and that after completing the evacua- 
tion you will take the necessary steps for establishing an organized 
Government in the different provinces of the Soudan for the 
maintenance of order and the cessation of all disasters and in- 
citements to revolt.” Now all this his biographer, we think 
rightly, believes he would have done, had he not been thwarted 
and obstructed by our late Government. It was Gordon’s fate, 
it is the fate of all great and good men, to be obstructed in the 
performance of their high functions and noble duties by the 
Villains and fools in the world. While in Egypt as Governor 
of the Equator, and subsequently as Governor-General of the 





* It is scarcely worth while to prove this by quotations, but here are some 
words, written on December 6, which bear it out : “ To-morrow it will be 270 
days—nine months—that we have endured one continuous misery and anxiety.” 


—Journals, vol. ii. p 385. 


+ Vol. i. p. 19 t Vol. ii, p. 395." § Ibid. p. 285. 
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Soudan from 1874 to 1879, he was obstructed, and had all his 
plans for good frustrated by the Pashas who pulled the wires— 
golden wires—at Cairo. During these eleven sad months we 
have been speaking of, some of which are bitterly chronicled in 
the pages before us, he was checked and baulked in almost as 
systematic a way by the Government of England. The editor 
of these volumes believes that had the late Government been 
content to do nothing, had they merely withheld their support 
instead of doing that and interfering and negativing every pro- 
ject Gordon proposed—had they been passive instead of ap- 
parently actively antagonistic, Gordon might have succeeded in the 
mission he had undertaken, and might have been alive to-day.* 
Had he been alive we suspect we should have heard nothing of 
the mean apology which the Government has ventured to put 
forward for themselves. They say now that Gordon had peculiar 
views. Well, from the Government standpoint of indecision, 
we can understand that anything like fixity of purpose would be 
regarded as peculiar. And they say too that Gordon was dis- 
obedient to orders. There are few depths of meanness to which 
the apologists of Governments will not stoop; but we did think 
that this last act was beyond the miscreant power of sycophants. 
That they should by their indecision,+ by their folly, have 
rendered the evacuation impossible, that they should have sent 
expeditions to rescue and retire which always arrived in time 
to retire without rescuing, was in Gordon’s words “a farce if it 
did not deal with men’s lives,” but that they should, after 
marring the prospects of one of the best men and ablest soldiers 
this century has seen, attempt to detract from his fame by 
the paltry meanness we have mentioned, is unworthy ever of 
political morality. That Gordon was justified in all he 
did, and that the imputation which has been made against him 
is utterly unfounded, appears not only from the careful Intro- 
duction to these volumes but from the Journals themselves. 
Mr. Egmont Hake shows conclusively that there was no dis- 
obedience upon Gordon’s part of any order to which he was 





* Vol. i. Introduction, p. xli. 

+ Their indecision was even more evident to Gordon, who was a man of 
promptitude and whose will was quick to perform what bis mind was wise to 
conceive. Thus, he says on October 5, 1884: “ No one can judge the waste 
of money and expense of life in the present expedition ; it is an utter waste of 
both, but it is simply due to the indecisions of our Government,” vol. i. p. 
149 ; and the Journals are full of similar sentences. 

t Gordon had ample reasons for his low opinion of Governmental morality. 
“We are,” he says in one place, “an honest nation, but our diplomatists are 
conies and not officially honest,” vol. i. p. 22. ‘* I hate Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for leaving the Soudan after having caused all its troubles,” vol. i. p. 28. 
‘I must say I hate our diplomatists,” vol. i. p. 223. 
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bound to attend, and that General Gordon never went beyond 
the limits of his commission. Such a telegram as that of Lord 
Granville, “that undertaking these military expeditions was 
beyond the scope of the commission he held, and at variance 
with the policy which was the purpose of his mission to the 
Soudan,” * only indicates that either Lord Granville did not 
know the scope of Gordon’s commission, or that he sought to 
cancel the Firman of the Khedive by implication. Probably 
the former is the most charitable explanation.t But it is possible 
that they also regarded: him as disobedient in not leaving Kar- 
toum when they told him that he was free to go. It was the 
bad luck of the late Government to flounder on from one position: 
of doubt and difficulty into another position where their doubts 
and difficulties were greater. It perhaps always is the fate of 
those whose policy waits on events instead of making events 
wait upon their policy. For the nonce the Government was 
saved by Gordon’s journey to Kartoum. But then, after they 
had rejected every proposal he made with a view to the main 
objects with which he was charged, both by our own and the 
Egyptian Government, and had in that way tied his hands in 
Kartoum—a situation in which, if in any, a man of judgment 
ought to have been free to act—they discovered that they had to 
account to the country for General Gordon’s life ; and, forgetting 
all about the garrisons he went to evacuate, forgetting all about 
the European population of Kartoum, and the thousands of loyal 
adherents for whose safety the heart of the Khedive ached,+ 
they, with a view of extricating themselves from their difficulty, 
advised General Gordon to get out of Kartoum. That they 
advised this course at a time when it was impossible, was only 
of a piece with the usual policy of the Government. How this 
struck Gordon can be gathered, not without a sense of indigna- 
tion against the Government, by those who will read these 
Journals. In one place he says :— 


I do not question the policy of Her Majesty’s Government in not 





* Earl Granville to Mr. Egerton, April 23, 1884—*‘ Egypt,” No. 12 (1884), 
No. 36. 

+ Gordon shows that he did not credit the Government with too intimate a 
knowledge of these matters in a satirical passage which is worth quoting in a 
note. It describes an imaginary scéne in the House of Lords. “ The noble 
Marquis asked what the re of Her Majesty's Government was? It was as 


if he asked the policy of a log floating down stream—it was going to sea, as 
any one with an ounce of brains could see. Well, that was the policy of it, 
only it was a decided policy and a straightforward one to drift along and take 
advantage of every circumstance. His lordship deprecated the frequent 
questioning on subjects which his lordship said he knew nothing about, and 
further, did not care to know anything about.” 

t See Pall Mall Gazette Extra, “ Too Late,” No. 14. 


(Vol. CKXIV. No. CCXLVIII.]—New Sznixs, Vol. LXVIL. No. I. D D 
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keeping the Soudan. It is a wretched country, and not worth keep- 
ing. I do not pretend even to judge the policy of letting the garri- 
sons, &c., perish; but I do say I think that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to have taken the bold step of speaking out and saying, 
‘Suirt ror yourseLF’ in March when I could have done so, and not 
now, when I am in honour bound to the people after six months’ 
bothering warfare. Not only did Baring not say ‘ Shift for yourself,’ 
but he put a veto upon my going to the Equator—vide his telegrams 
in Stewart’s Journal. I say this because no one deplores more the 
waste of money and life in this expedition, and no one can realize its 
difficulties better than myself; but, owing to what has passed, owing 
to indecision, we are in for it, and the only thing now to do is to see 
how to get out of it with honour and the least expense possible—and 
I see no other way than by giving the country to the Turks.* 


And in another place he says: “ As for evacuation, it is one 
thing, as for ‘ratting out,’ it is another. I am quite of advice as 
to No. 1 (as we have not the decision to keep the country), but I 
will be no party to No. 2 (this ‘rat’ business)—I1st. Because it is 
dishonourable ; 2nd. Because it is not possible (which will have 
more weight) ; therefore, if it is going to be No. 2 the troops had 
better not come beyond Berber till the question of what will be 
done is settled.”+ But those who desire to see how ill-founded 
the charge of disobedience is, must read these pages for them- 
selves. 

But while the Government by this fine instrument of innuendo 
have attempted to put the dead man in the wrong, they have, 
during the whole course of this miserable business, been putting 
themsélves in the wrong at every turn. To-day we may forget 
their innumerable blunders; but history has a long memory. 
To-day we are so mixed up with the recent events, so busy with 
the events which are our guests to-day, the blood relations of 
those that have just gone, that we cannot be wholly impartial. 
But when our times are seen from a distance, when the heat of 
the contest has passed away, posterity will be able to judge these 
Governments rightly, and we venture to propbesy that these new 
times will not acquit our late Government of having conducted a 
most foolish policy with reference both to the Soudan and General 
Gordon. Out of their own mouths they can, as the present 
editor shows, be condemned. Mr. Gladstone said, “1t was our 
duty, whatever we might feel, to beware of interfering with 
Gordon’s plans, and before we adopted any scheme that should 
bear that aspect (7.e., the aspect of interference), to ask whether 
in his jutlyment there would or would not be such an inter- 
ference.” And Sir Charles Dilke said: “ He” (Gordon) “is better 
able to form a judgment than anybody. He will have, I make 


* Vol. i, p. 150. + Ibid. p. 80. 
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no doubt, every support he can need in the prosecution of his 
mission.” Yet it will scarcely be credited that these were the 
men who refused every one of Gordon’s requests, who set them- 
selves to thwart him at every turn, who, instead of treating him 
as their trusted representative to evacuate the Soudan and to 
restore order to the distracted desert, treated him as an enemy, 
whose every move should be checked and check-mated. A few 
illustrations will show that this was what they did. Gordon 
thought it might at some time be advantageous if he visited the 
Mahdi, but Sir E. Baring gave him a positive order from Her 
Majesty’s Government that he was on no account todo so. This 
was the person who, according to the views of the Cabinet, was 
better able than anybody to form ajudgment. Gordon proposed 
to go direct from Kartoum to the Bahr Gazelle and the equatorial 
provinces, but the Government refused to allow him to go further 
than Kartoum.* We have already seen Gordon suggesting that 
3,000 Turkish troops in British pay should be sent to the Soudan,t 
but Her Majesty’s Government, advised by Sir E. Baring, dis- 
approved of the measure and the troops were not sent. Gordon 
had all along been of opinion that some form of government was 
essential to the safety of the Soudan, and he had always, as we 
have said, recognized the slave-trade organization as a kind of: 
government. He found himself in Kartoum in the middle/of 


the Soudan, and anarchy was all round it. He suggested wigely © 


on the whole, that Zubair should be appointed as his successor or” 
as his coadjutor. He gave some excellent reasons why that 
course should -be taken, and he reiterated his request over and 
over again, but his requests were invariably met with refusals. 
“Her Majesty’s Government would not permit the Khedive to 
make this appointment.”{ He requested that Indian Moslem 
troops should be sent to Wady Halfa. Of course this request 
was refused. In March he asked for 100 British troops to be 
sent to Assouan or to Wady Halfa§ Sir E. Baring said he 
would not risk sending so small a body ; but no larger body was 
sent.|| It was also discovered that the climate would exercise 
an injurious effect on the troops; and of course the troops were 
not sent. After the fall of Berber, Sir Evelyn Baring tele- 
graphed to Lord Granville that it had now become of the utmost 
importance not only to open the road between Suakin and 
Berber, but to come to terms with the tribes between Berber 





‘ei See Earl Granville to Sir E. Baring, February 11, 1884—“ Egypt,” No. 12, 
0. 4. 

t Vol. i. p. 136, note. t bid. Introduction, p. xxxviii. 

; “ Egypt,” No. 12 (1884), Enclosures 5, No. 229. 

|“ Egypt,” No. 12, No. 170, Sir E. Baring to Earl Granville. 
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and Kartoum. This had been suggested by Gordon more than 
once, but of course only met with refusals. Now Lord Granville 
replies to Sir E. Baring: “General Gordon had several times 
suggested a movement on Wady Halfa which might support him 
by threatening an advance on Dongola, and under the present 
circumstances at Berber this might be advantageous.” It is 
scarcely necessary to accumulate instances, but one more may be 
given. Gordon came to the conclusion that the “Mahdi must 
be smashed.”* We think that it is probable that any one with 
Gordon’s means of information would have come to the same 
conclusion. The object of Egypt and of this country was to 
extricate the garrisons from their threatening environment, and 
to establish some form of government which would secure order 
in the Soudan, with the view that the Soudan should no longer 
be a threat to Lower Egypt. To do the former, without at the’ 
same time accomplishing the latter, Gordon saw would be futile. 
To rescue and retire at once, or “skedaddle” as he called it, would 
be to strengthen the Mahdi immensely, and to invite invasion 
into the Egyptian borders. To make Egypt safe we must make 
England respected, and to secure respect at the hands of the 

eople of the Soudan, it was necessary to show England’s power. 

t was necessary therefore that the Mahdi should be smashed. 
But Her Majesty’s Government, who thought that Gordon alone 
was in a proper position to form a judgment of the situation, 
declined to countenance any such proceeding. Ultimately they 
came to the same opinion as General Gordon. Their own 
general used the same phrases, and wrote to nattves that, “ You 
know Gordon Pasha’s countrymen are not likely to turn back 
from any enterprise they have begun until it has been fully 
accomplished. When that happy event takes place, I hope to 
be able to establish you (Cassim el Mousse Pasha) amongst your 
own people, and that you and all others will realize that the 
English nation does not forget those who serve it faithfully.” 
We say again that if men’s lives had not been in question, it 
would be as laughable as a farce. Lord Wolseley’s letter reads 
like the finest irony ; for if the late Government have proved 
anything to the people of the Soudan, it has been precisely that 
the countrymen of Gordon are likely to turn back from an enter- 
prise before it has been accomplished, and that the English 
nation does forget those who serve it faithfully. No, not the 
English nation. That with all their diplomacy they could not 
prove. The English nation will hold Gordon’s name and fame 
in admiring memory for centuries, in spite of the failures which 
were forced upon him by the late Government. Do not let it 





* And see Journals, vol. i. p. 87, and vol. i. p. 138. 
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be supposed that we indict the Government for more than 
Gordon himself laid to their charge. It is, we think, a fault of 
those in office to have no definite and straightforward policy. It 
is a fault to time-serve the crotchet-mongers of the party. It is 
a fault when a Government has found a capable servant in whose 
judgment they can rely, not to rely upon it, but to thwart his 
every action. It is a fault always to be too late in doing even 
the right thing. All these faults we think the Government 
committed. We have said that some of the members of the 
Government party havé attempted to whitewash themselves 
by black-washing Gordon. That that baseness will not stand 
them in any stead after these volumes have been read by 
the public, we are confident. 

But it is pleasant to leave this question, and to turn to 
another aspect of these volumes. Of course they cannot fail to 
be sad reading to those who :«card the country as in some sense 
responsible for the death of +. excellent man who penned these 
memorials of those painful si-aths. At the same time we think 
these Journals are excellent :eading—some, indeed, of the whole- 
somest pages we have met with for some time. Some one has 
said that there is no medicine like a good friend, and we can 
understand that the daily high yet familiar intercourse with a 
really great man must be an excellent tonic. It was Steele—was 
it not ’—who spoke of a certain lady “ whom to have known was 
a liberal education?” When personal intercourse is impossible, 
the next best thing is to be let into the real confidences of such 
an one by written words. Here, then, we have this. Of course, 
the fact that a journal is written from day to day, and must 
necessarily contain many trivial matters, takes from the value of 
the work as an esthetic whole. But while, as a mere literary 
performance, this may not come up to our ideal, on the other 
hand, there is a reality about it, an earnestness, an honesty, 
which, in our eyes, transcends the merits of more carefully 
ordered compositions.* The fault of most written matters is that 





* We have noted here and there errors which might, we thiuk, have been 
corrected in proof. ‘This sentence is scarcely grammatical; “They might have 
gone down together had they mutually have known of one another’s departure,” 
vol. i, p.11. On page 30 the word “ quick” is printed instead of “: uickly.” 
On page 153 “one of the men say,” should read “ one of the men says.” And 
one of the editor’s own sentences in the Introduction (p. xxii) is, we think, 
ambiguous : “Had the Egyptian Government watched and warded off the 
regeneration of the slavers after Gordon dealt his final blow on Suleiman’s 
death,” &c. The sentence, too, on p. xxvi. which begins “So that for eleven 
months,” &¢., is made nonsense of by the words “ and to spare” occurring in 
it without connection. On p. xxii., too, in the sentence which begins with 
the words “The events which followed” on p. xxi., there is a supurfluous 
“by.” But these are small matters and very easily corrected. 
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the man who writes is a master of expression, but is ignorant of 
facts or incapable of deeds. It is in this way that most literature 
fails ; for the real workers in the world can usually work only 
with one too], it may be a sword or it may be a pen, but it is 
seldom both. In these Journals we find some excellent straight- 
forward English, which never fails of its purpose of making the 
facts appear, and which at the same time brings out strongly the 
one sterling fact of Gordon’s personality. This is not the place 
to praise him, even if he needed praise, but it may be worth while 
to illustrate one or two of his personal traits. Gordon was 
eminently honest, not only honest in his own acts—a good many 
of us are that—but too honest to profit by the treacherous acts of 
others. Here is a sentence which is not preaching, but which is 
better than many sermons: “ Politically and morally, however, 
it is better for us not to have anything to do with the apostate 
Europeans in the Arab camp. Treachery never succeeds, and, 
however matters may end, it is better to fall with clean hands 
than to be mixed up with dubious acts and dubious men. May- 
be it is better for us to fall with honour than to gain the victory 
with dishonour, and in this view the Ulemas of the town are 
agreed ; they will have nought to do with the proposals of 
treachery.” * This has some sadness in the light of later events. 
He is so brave as to be able to confess to fear. “For my part I 
am always frightened, and very much so. I fear the future of all 
engagements. It is not the fear of death—that is past, thank 
God—but I fear defeat and its consequences. I do not believe a 
bit in this calm unmoved man.”{ Here is what seems to us an 
excellent piece of advice: “I think if, instead of ‘ Minor Tactics,’ 
or books on art of war, we were to make our young officers study 
‘Plutarch’s Lives,’ it would be better; there we see men (un- 
supported by any true belief—pure pagans), making, as a matter 
of cowrse, their lives a sacrifice ; but in our days it is the highest 
merit not to run away.” | Everyone who knew him knew what 
a kind heart he had. And here we find him remorseful often 
for some of the harshnesses which were thrust upon him by his 
sense of duty. Here is only one illustration: “I have led the 
officers and officials the lives of dogs while I have been up here ; 
it is spurs in their flanks every day, nothing can obliterate this 
ill-treatment from my memory.”§ One would think he was 
speaking of something he had himself suffered. For these things 





* Vol. i. p. 6. } Ibid. p. 20. 

} Ibid. p. 26. It is curious to note the affection which most real readers 
have for “Plutarch’s Lives.” Montaigne says, “I never settled myself to 
reading any book of solid learning but Plutarch and Seneca; ”’ Emerson says, 
“I must think we are more deeply indebted to him than to all the ancient 
writers ;” and Franklin seems to have been of the same opinion as to his uses 
and merits. § Ibid. p. 26. 
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our memories are long; for the sufferings we have caused they 
are generally short enough. “This morning, October 13, 1884, 
some twelve of those arrested and allowed to stay in their houses 
are to be taken to the barracks. I hate these arrests, but we 
can scarcely doubt so many informants.”* ‘There are, too, here 
and there streaks of genial humour in these Journals,t which 
make the whole of the black texture, ending, as we know, with 
his tragic death, even more lurid, but at the same time they 
raise the mdn in the opinion of those who only through these 
pages become familiar with him. No man can be complete 
unless he can laugh, and many of the passages in these Journals, 
sometimes humorous, and sometimes satirical, will spread the infec- 
tion tohis readers. Itiscurious tothink of a laugh coming to usfrom 
beleagured Kartoum. But we cannot in this place do more than 
refer the reader to these very wholesome pages. These volumes 
are issued in no hostile spirit, as the Notes which have been 
supplied by Sir Henry W. Gordon} will show, but they have 
been issued with the intention of setting the truth before the 
public. To that, at least, the public are entitled. In doing so 
they will enable even careless readers to form a just conception 
of the abilities and character of the man we have lost—from 
what is in some senses a history of the last two months of the 
siege of Kartoum, and in some senses an autobiography of 
Gordon’s life during those tragic times. But, of course, as was 
inevitable, there are glances in these pages at more than the 
stirring current events, there are glances before and after. And 
it is impossible we think to read these without at the same time 
thinking of our policy in Egypt in the past, and also trying to 
forecast what will be our serious duties in the future. The present 
Government is new to office, and no doubt it took over no very 
well ascertained and clearly defined policy with reference to 
Egyptian affairs. There may be some excuse for them if they 
“drift” for awhile—if they appoint another Special Commissioner 
to inquire. They have a lull in affairs in the Soudan in their 
favour. The sleeping dog of revolt in that country may for a 
time be let alone. But that we are in. smooth waters with 
reference to the troublous matters which have cost us so much, 
and in connection with which we have reaped so little, we do not 
believe. .It is no doubt true, that if you neglect duty long enough 
it ceases to be a duty. There are no longer the garrisons to be 
relieved. The European inhabitants of Kartoum, for which the 








* Vol. i. p. 193. 
e 


t+ When he went to Egypt first he made it clear that his motto was 
hurryat (liberty), and explained that it meant that no man should interfere 
with another, that there should be an end of kidnapping and plunder, and an 
end of the Pashas, aud those who objected were told that his motto included 
their liberty to quit. t Pp. 55-56, 
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Khedive’s heart bled, have ceased to be, and hearts can cease 
to bleed for them. Gordon, whose relief this country peremp- 
torily demanded with no uncertain voice, when it was at last— 
but too late—aroused to a sense of his situation, is past relief. 
But our interests in Egypt still remain. We must secure our 
avenue to India. We are still bound to see that in Egypt 
“ anarchy should not prevail.” Todo so, we must still, as Gordon 
saw, secure some sort of Government for the Soudan. Savagery 
on the borders of civilization is always a threat. We wish Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff all success in his mission. It is significant 
that his mission has taken him to Cairo, through Constantinople, 
and we shall not be surprised if we hear that the necessary 
order in the Soudan is to be secured by one of the very ex- 
pedients which General Gordon pressed upon the late Govern- 
ment, expedients, which, as we see, they persistently rejected. 
But whatever the future is to be, it will not have the advantage 
of the services of one who above all others was capable of bring- 
ing peace and prosperity to that country, which is only waiting 
for some wise ruier to enforce upon it its duties towards its 
neighbours and its duty towards itself. The only memorial of a 
man is that which he raises to himself, and we have one, which 
will, we think, be lasting, in these volumes, raised almost by the 
‘dead hand ” to Charles Gordon. 





Art. IV.—Tuz Growrn or Cotontan Encianp: 
AvsTRALIA AND New ZEALAND. 


1. The Year-Book of Australia for 1885. Published under 
the auspices of the Governments of the Australian Colonies, 
and distributed by them to their various Public Depart- 
ments. London: Triibner & Co.; Australia: George 
Robertson & Co., Limited. 

2. Victorian Year-Book for 1883-4. By H. H. Hayter, 
C.M.G., Government Statist of Victoria. Melbourne: John 
Ferres ; London: Triibner & Co. : 

3. The Colonial Office List for 1885: compiled from Official 
Records, by the permission of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. By EDWARD FAIRFIELD and JOHN ANDERSON, of 
the Colonial Office. London: Harrison & Sons. 

4. Proceedinge of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


5. South Australia: its History, Productions, and Natural 
Resowrces. By J. P. Stow. Adelaide: E. Spiller. 
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6. New Zealand: her Commerce and Resowrces. By G. W. 
GRIFFIN, United States Consul at Auckland. Wellington, 
New Zealand: G. Didsbury. 


7. Official Handbook of New Zealand. Parts I., II., III. 
Edited by the Agent-Genera]l. London: Edward Stanford. 


if in the course of the coming ages the centre of power of the 
English race be shifted from its present home in the British 
Isles, there is little doubt that it will be transferred to the Anti- 
podes. In an article of the July number of this Review we have 
seen how the population of British North America has increased 
from less than 100,000 souls in 1763, when the English rule be- 
came dominant, to more than 3,800,000 in 1871, and to 4,600,000 
in 1881 ; but a very large proportion of the people, however loyal 
they may be, are descendants of races other than the British ; 
whereas, in the colonies—those powerful young States, promising 
to become filie potentiores matre potente—the proportion of the 
whole population not of British origin is quite insignificant, and 
the growth of the population is rapid beyond precedent. 
Already Mr. Hayter, the Victorian Government Statist, having 
been requested to estimate the probable population of the 
Australasian colonies a hundred years hence, has ventured to 
place his estimate so high as 100,000,060 ! When we remember 
that the original thirteen States of America contained 3,000,000 
inhabitants when they obtained their independence, and that the 
United States now number no more than 55,000,000 or 
56,000,000, though whole States with considerable popula- 
tions have been constantly absorbed within the union, and that 
a wonderful flow of immigrants has for many years largely in- 
creased the numbers of their citizens, we scarcely anticipate so 
enormous an increase as Mr. Hayter has estimated to be pro- 
bable in the case of the Queen’s ‘Australasian dominion. Should, 
however, even one-third of the 100,000,000 be reached, the 
Australasian population, within two hundred years of the arrival of 
the first settlers on their continent, will have attained a number 
actually exceeding the number of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain at the present date! A hundred years ago no English- 
man dwelt on the coasts of the Great South Land, or New Holland, 
as the continent of Australia was then called. Pitt, at that time 
Prime Minister, had his attention too fully occupied with affairs 
happening in every other part of the world to allow of his 
devoting much thought, if any, to the pregnant discovery of New 
South Wales. Had it been otherwise, we cannot doubt that so 
noble a treasure trove would never have been allowed to become, 
even for a time, little better than a receptacle for the swarming 
crowds of prisoners who, under the baneful operation of a harsh 
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penal code, were convicted in such numbers that our prison 
accommodation proved insufficient. The state of Europe was 
critical enough to account for the home authorities failing to 
realize the importance of their new acquisition. It was an 
acquisition, however, that came very near falling into the pos- 
session of France; and though, doubtless, we should have dis- 
possessed her, there would have been one more instance added 
to the long list of the boasted possessions of Great Britain 
obtained by force from her neighbours. The fact that so many 
of our colonies and dependencies have been acquired at atime of 
warfare involves the necessary corollary that it is open to us to 
lose them in a similar manner. Certainly the growth of a loyal 
population of the sturdy British stock affords the best hope that 
foreign rule may never dominate any portion of the Australian 
continent. We apprehend, however, that few will dispute the 
probability, were Great Britain to cease to rank as one of 
the Great Powers, that the latter would insist upon having a 
very large share of the magnificent domains still so sparsely 
populated as is Australia. The area of the continent is estimated 
to be somewhat under 3,000,000 square miles, but, adding the 
areas of Tasmania and New Zealand, the whole area amounts to 
nearly 3,100,000 square miles. The area of the colony of Vic- 
toria is slightly smaller than that of Great Britain, the actual 
difference being 122 square miles. New South Wales is greater 
by 162 square miles than the combined areas of France, Italy, 
and Sicily. Queensland is smaller by 4,000 square miles only 
than the combined areas of Sweden and Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Austro-Hungary, and Greece. 
South Australia exceeds by nearly 3,000 square miles the com- 
bined areas of Austro-Hungary, Germany, Spain, France, Holland, 
and Denmark, and is 30,000 square miles greater than the area 
of British India! And Western Australia—in itself comprising 
one-third of the whole continent—and South Australia together 
are only 18,000 square miles smaller than the whole of Russia 
in Europe, including Poland. 

On April 3, 1881, that being the day on which the census of 
the United Kingdom was taken, a simultaneous census of the 
population was.also taken throughout the Australasian colonies, 
and from the results it appears that on that day those colonies, 
taken as a whole, contained over 2,800,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about 2,161,000 were dwelling upon the Australian continent. 
The following table includes the aboriginal inhabitants, who are, 
however, rapidly becoming an extinct race. It is computed that 
in Victoria their numbers—which have. been placed as high as 
15,000 at the date of the colonization of the district—have 
dwindled to less than a thousand. 
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Table showing the Area and Population of each of the Australasian 
Colonies in 1871 and 1881. 





Colony. 


| 
Area in | Census in 
Square | _1871* 
iles. | (Dec. 31). 


Census in 1881. 





| j 
Males. | Females. | Total. 





Victoria . a 
New South Wales . 
Queensland. , 
South Australia 
Western Australia, 


Total . 
Tasmania. . , 
New Zealand 





. 


Grand total , 


87,000 | 
309,000 
668,000 | 
903,000 
975,000 | 


747,000 
519,000 
125,000 
189,000 

25,000 


452,000 | 410,000 
tae 00 | 340,000 


862,000 
751,000 
234,000 
286,000 

$2,000 


136,000 98,000 
153,000 | 183,000 
18,000 | 18,000 








| 
| 
| 


2,944,000 | 1,606,000 
26,000 | 101,000 
104,000 266,000 


1,170,000 | 
61,000 | 
293,000 | 


995,000 
54,000 
240,000 | 


2,166,000 
115,000 
534,000 








8,075,000 | 1,974,000 


1,526,000 








1,289,000 | 2,815,000 





It will be seen that in all the colonies there is a majority of 
males; the table appended shows the increase in 9} years, 
ending with the last census; the proportion of females to males 
in each colony ; and the density of population. 


Colony. 


Victoria... 


New South Wales 


Queensland 


South Australia 
Western Australia 


Tasmania 


Increase in 9} years. 


114,934 
232,286 
88,379 
90,847 
4,355 
13,920 


Persons to 
the Square 
ile. 


Females to 

every 100 
ales, 
90°75 
82°77 
72°09 
87°05 
71°39 
89°18 


New Zealand -., 222,947. 81°66, 
The numerical increase, therefore, from 1871 to 1881 was 
more than twice as great in New South Wales, and nearly twice 
as great in New Zealand, asin Victoria. In proportion to popu- 
lation, the increase was by far the greatest in New Zealand and 
next in Queensland. The order in which the colonies stand in 
reference to the proportionate increase in their population during 
the decade is, New Zealand, with an increase of 83 per cent. ; 
Queensland, 70 per cent. ; South Australia, 48 per cent.; New 
South Wales, nearly 45 per cent.; Western Australia, 17 per cent. ; 
Victoria, 15 per cent. ; and lastly, Tasmania, with an increase of 
18 per cent. The increase of the whole Australasian population 
during the period was little short of 39 per cent., at which rate it 
would double itself in less than twenty-five years. The equality of 
thesexes in pointof numbers is most nearly approached in Victoria, 
and next in Tasmania. The inequality is greatest in Western 
Australia and in Queensland. In Victoria the density of popu- 


* The census in 1871 was not taken regularly throughout the ‘colonies; all 
of them, however, made estimates of population at the end of 1871, and they 
are the figures given in the above table. 
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lation is much greater than in any other of the colonies, and is 
least in Western Australia. On the continent of Australia, 
taken as a whole, there was at the census only three-fourths of 
a person to the square mile, or about 74 persons to the 100 
square miles; in Australasia—that is, including Tasmania and 
New Zealand—there still was less than one person to the square 
mile, or about 92 persons to the 100 square miles. 

The following table contains a statement of the birthplaces of 
the people of each Australasian colony, according to the census 
of 1881 :— ; 

A Tuble giving the Numbers (in thousands) of the Inhabitants, at the 
Census of 1881, of each of the Australasian Colonies who were 





; | 
| Inhabitants of | Totals 
| of the 





| | | Various 

| New Queens- South Western! mag. | New _ Nationa- 
Victoria. — lend. Fe a. | mania. | Zealand, | _lities. 
es ralia. ia. | | 





. Australasia. . d od 20 82 284 
a. The Colony | 
itself . . | 20 79 
b. The other | | 
Colonies . 
. England & Wales 
3. Scotland . 
. Ireland . ° 
. Other ‘British | 
Possessions 
. France 
.Germany., .. 
. United States . | 
9. China. ° 
. Other Countries 
. Residue . 


annem hds © re 














* Signifies under one thousand persons, 











From the above table it appears that the natives of the 
Australasian colonies resident therein at the date of the census 
numbered 1,743,000. About half a million (497,000) of the 
inhabitants were born in England and Wales, nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand (147,000) in Scotland, and over a 
quarter of a million (255,000) in Ireland. About eleven thou- 
sand were natives of other British possessions; very few, two 
or three thousand, were born in France, and not many more, 
about five thousand, in the United States. The only foreign 
nationality that makes any show is the German, with about 
forty thousand persons; the Chinese, who are chiefly to be 
found in the eastern colonies, number rather over forty 
thousand; and the “residue,” comprising those born at, sea 
and those of whom the birthplace was not returned, and’ who 
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are largely credited to Victoria, amount to about twelve thou- 
sand. Taking the whole population of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, as shown by the census in 1881, to be about 23 
millions, it appears that over nine hundred thousand of them 
were born in the United Kingdom, one and three-quarter millions 
were born in Australasia, and less than fifty thousand in France, 
Germany, and the United States together. The figures speak 
most conclusively as to the purely British character of the popula- 
tion. Ata time when the memory of the patriotic offers of assist- 
ance to the mother country made by the Australasian and other 
colonies is still fresh, it is interesting to notice the number of males 
at the “soldier’s age” (twenty to forty years) in the colonies 
now under consideration. Mr. Hayter (whose most valuable 
compilation, “‘ The Victorian Year-Book,” we are largely indebted 
to for the figures in the tables already quoted) gives the numbers 
as being in New South Wales, 131,000; in Victoria, 114,000 ; 
in New Zealand, 86,000 ; in South Australia, 52,000 ; in Queens- 
land, 46,000; in Tasmania, 15,000; and in Western Australia, 
4,000; making a grand total of 450,000. These figures repre- 
sent the numbers enumerated more than four years ago; pro- 
bably they now amount to half a million. 

From 1871 to 1881 the total population of the British 
dominions increased from 235 millions to 253 millions. Of this 
increase 34 millions took place in the United Kingdom, 113 
millions in India, nearly 900,000 in British North America 
and the West Indies, 820,000 in Australasia, and 670,000 in 
Cape Colony (partly from an extension of territory); and a 
population of 311,000 was added by the acquisition of Cyprus 
and Fiji. The Australasian colonies occupy three-eighths of the 
area, and contain nearly a ninetieth of the population of the British 
Empire. The position of Australasia as a customer of the United 
Kingdom is seen from the following table, showing that 
Australasia stands third in the order of the export markets of 
the United Kingdom, and fifth in the order of the import 
markets :— 





Exports of British home produce to the Imports into the United Kingdom from the 
Principal Foreign Countries and Principal Foreign Countries and 
ritish Possessions, British Possessions, 





1882, . 1882, 1883, 








To From 
£ £ £ £ 

British India ..| 29,000,000 | 31,800,000 || United States. | 88,300,000 | 99,200,000 
United States . | 30,900,000 | 27,300,000 British India . | 39,900,000 | 38,800,000 
Australasia . | 25,300,000 | 24,200,000 || France. . . | 39,000,000 | 38,600,000 
Germany . . | 18,500,000 | 18,700,000 || Germany . . } 25,500,000 | 27,900,000 
France. . . | 17,400,000 | 17,500,000 || Australasia . | 25,100,000 | 25,900,000 
Netherlands . 9,300,000 9,500,000 || Netherlands . | 25,300,000 | 25,100,000 
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The universal depression of prices last year caused the totals 
of the value of the import and export trade to shrink consider- 
ably below those for 1883. While the total value of our imports 
from foreign countries declined by 103 per cent. and the total 
value of our exports to foreign countries by 33 per cent., our 
colonial trade was much less unfavourably affected,.the imports 
only declining by 3} per cent. and the exports by 2} per cent. 


Trade of the United Imports. ; Exports, 
Kingdom with 1883, 1884, 1883, 1884, 


1, Foreign Countries.. £328,000,000 .,. £294,000,000 ... £215,000,000 ... £207,600,000 


2. British Colonies and 
Dependencies ... 98,600,000 ... 95,800,000 .... 90,000,000 ... 88,000,000 


If there be wisdom in the saying, “happy the country that 
has no history,” Australia may indeed be congratulated on its 
exceptional felicity. Its history may be summed up in two words, 
“ prodigious prosperity.” For the purpose of showing the general 
economic progress of the continent, and of the island of Tas- 
mania, we have summarized certain of the decennial tables pub- 
lished in “The Australian Year-Book for 1885,” with the following 


result :— 


New South 


South Western 
Year. Wales. 


Queensland. Australis. Tasmania, Victoria, Seateaia 
. POPULATION. 

1820 ... 29,000 eee _ ooo 5,400 ... _ ooo — 
1850 ... 265,000 ... eee 63,000 ... 69,000 ... 76,000 ... 5,800 
1880 seo 770,000 226,000 ... 283,000... 114,000... 860,000 ... 29,000 
1883 ... 869,000 287,000 ... 804,000... 126,000... 931,000 ... 31,000 


LAND IN CULTIVATION (Acres), 
1820 ... _ eve _- ooo _ ee B,178 ose _ ate aie 
1850 ... 198,000 ... - eve 64,000... 168,000... 52,000 ... 7,000 
1880 ... 706,000 ... 120,000... 2,500,000... 373,000... 1,997,000... 63,000 
1883 ... 789,000 ... 167,000 ... 2,754,000... 393,000... 2,215,000... 61,000 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT (Extent in Acres), 
1850-1. 70,000 ... — «.. 40,000... 60,000... 20,000... 4,000 
1880-1. 250,000 .. 10,000... 1,730,000 .... 50,000... 970,000... 27,000 
1883-4, 280,000 ... 9,000... 1,841,000 ... 40,000... 1,100,000 ... 28,000 


PRopucE OF WHEAT IN BUSHELS, 
1850-1, 920,000 — ro 410,000 ... 1,280,000... 550,000... 30,000 
1880-1. 3,700,000 ... - 221,000... 8,600,000... 750,000... 9,720,000... 190,000 
1883-4. 4,340,000 ... 40,000 ... 14,640,000 .... 730,000 ... 15,570,000 .... 370,000 


CATTLE. 
1850 ... 1,738,000 ... — we 60,000... 82,000... 878,000... 13,000 
1880 2,580,000 ... 3,162,000... 307,000... 127,000... 1,286,000... 63,000 
1883 ... 1,646,000 ... 4,246,000... 319,000... 180,000... 1,297,000... 64,000 


SHEEP. 
1850 ... 7,896,000 ... _ eve 984,000 ... 1,822,000 ... 6,032,000... 128,000 
1880 ... 32,399,000 ... 6,935,000 ... 6,463,000 .., 1,783,000 .,. 10,360,000 ... 1,231,000 
1883 ... 34,418,000 ... 11,507,000... 6,677,000 .,. 1,831,000 .,. 10,739,000 ... 1,815,000 


EXTERNAL TRADE: Imports, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
we 2,000,000 ... . — ee 800,000... 600,000... 700,000... 50,000 
vee 13,900,000 ... 3,000,000 ... 5,500,000 ... 1,800,000 ... 14,500,000... 300,000 
eve 20,900,000 ... 6,200,000 ... 6,300,000 ... 1,800,000 ... 17,700,000 ... 500,000 
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New South South ‘ ‘ Western 
Wales. Queensland. Australia. Tasmania. Victoria. Australia. 


EXTERNAL TRADE: Exports. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1» 2,800,000... = — a 500,000... 600,000... 1,000,000... 20,000 
+» 15,500,000 .,. 3,400,000... 5,500,000 ... 1,500,000 .,, 15,900,000... 400,000 
+» 19,800,000 ... 5,200,000... 4,800,000 ... 1,700,000 .., 16,300,000 .,. 400,000 
RAILWAys (Miles Open). 
1880 ... 849 ... 633... 667 ... 17244. «== 1,199. 72 
1883 ... 1,365 ... 1,038 ... 988... 167 .. 1,562 ... 115 

Population is seen to be increasing “by leaps and bounds” 
in New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria. Fresh land is 
being brought under cultivation by hundreds of thousands of 
acres each year, the total under cultivation having sprung from 
5,760,000 acres in 1880 to 6,380,000 acres in 1883, Western 
Australia being the only colony to show a diminished acreage. 
Except in Queensland and Tasmania, there is a steady growth 
in the quantity of land under wheat, with a more than pro- 
portionate increase in the total yield. New South Wales is the 
only colony that is not increasing the number of its cattle, but, 
on the other hand, it is considerably increasing the number of 
its sheep. In Queensland the cattle increased by more than a 
million, and the sheep by more than four millions, between 
1880 and 1883. In every colony the flocks have considerably 
increased. The total value of the imports and exports exceeds a 
hundred millions; and the growth in the mileage of railway 
open—from about 3,600 miles in 1880 to more than 5,200 miles 
in 1883—cannot but be regarded with satisfaction, if only for 
the facility afforded to the transport of produce and the develop- _ 
ment of the country. 

The honour of being the first European to behold the Great 
South Land has been awarded, with some confidence, by Sir 
Robert Rawlinson to a Provencal navigator, Guillaume le Testu, 
a native of the city of Grasse. The evidence relied upon is 
furnished by certain French maps and relative documents found 
in the British Museum and the War Office of Paris, of dates 
respectively 1542 and 1555, and from these it would appear 
that the original discovery was made so early as in the year 
1531. Be this as it may, it has been customary until lately to 
regard the Dutch and the Spaniards as equally entitled to the 
honour. It appears certain, however, that the yacht Duyfhen, 
fitted out at the instance of the Governor-General of the Dutch 
East Indies with the object of exploring the southern coast of 
New Guinea, was the first vessel to discover the northern coast - 
of Australia, along which the Dutch captain sailed under the 
impression that the peninsula of Cape York was a continuation 
of the mainland of New Guinea. This voyage is believed to 
have been made in March, 1606. In the previous year a Spanish 
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expedition, consisting of three vessels, under the command of 
Admiral De Quiros, had been despatched from Peru to discover 
the great southern mainland which was then popularly believed 
to cover a large portion of the Southern Hemisphere. A 
tract of land was discovered, and named by De Quiros Tierra 
Austral del Espiritu Santo.* A storm having separated the 
ship containing Luiz Vaez de Torres (who held a subordinate 
command) from the rest of the fleet, he followed a westerly 
course, and, passing to the southward of New Guinea and north- 
ward of the mainland of Australia, thus discovered the straits 
that have ever since borne his name: During the next forty or 
fifty years a succession of Dutch navigators discovered the 
northern and western coasts and a portion of the southern, as 
well as the island of Van Diemen’s Land, the best remembered 
of whom are, perhaps, Dirk Hartog (1616), Captain Pieter 
Carpenter (who in 1628 explored the Gulf of Carpentaria and 
gave it his name), and Abel Janz Tasman. The latter had been 
commissioned in 1642 by Anthony Van Diemen, the Dutch 
Governor-General of the Indies, to prosecute geographical dis- 
covery on the coasts of Australia, and. he was successful in un- 
veiling to European knowledge Van Diemen’s Land (supposed 
to belong to the Australian mainland) and the islands of New 
Zealand. 

Dampier, of buccaneering fame, is believed to have been the 
first Englishman to visit Australia. Sailing from Virginia in 
1688 with the purpose of attacking the Spaniards in the southern 
seas, he doubled Cape Horn, and, crossing the Pacific, arrived at 
the north-west coast of the Australian continent. He found the 
country very sterile, and the natives quite unsuitable subjects as 
recruits for the labour market of the American and West Indian 
colonies. After a stay of a couple of months he retired from the 
country, merely giving his name to a tract of land and toa 
group of islands off the coast. A hundred years later our world- 
famous navigator, Captain Cook, accompanied by Sir Joseph 
Banks, was sent to Tahiti in H.M.S. Endeavour to observe the 
transit of Venus over the sun’s disk. Having accomplished his 
object, and made a survey of New Zealand as well, he continued 
his course westward in order to explore the eastern coast of 
“Terra Australis Incognita,” or New Holland, as Australia was 
then usually called. On April 18,1770, the Endeavour was 
off Cape Howe, the south-eastern extremity of the continent. 
Sailing along the rock-girt coast in a northerly direction, and 





* Some uncertainty appears to exist as to what land this was; probably, 
however, it was one of the larger islands of the Louisiade group, or perhaps 
even one of the New Hebrides. 
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noting its promontories and bays, he named the country New 
South Wales, from its apparent resemblance to the coast of 
Wales. The surpassing loveliness of Botany Bay most favour- 
ably impressed him ; but the hostile attitude of the natives effec- 
tually hindered any sojourn on the part of the English vessel. 
Hurriedly passing the headlands of a passage which he named 
Port Jackson, after the seaman who had observed it, Cook 
continued his voyage along the east coast, and finally planted 
the British flag in the neighbourhood of Cape York. Botany 
Bay, however, was too lovely to be forgotten. Among other 
purposes for which it was declared by its discoverers to be suit- 
able, it was recommended to the Ministry as the very place to 
which to send the surplus felonry of these islands.* The sugges- 
tion was adopted ; a fleet of eleven vessels was fitted out and 
sailed from England in May, 1787, under the command of Cap- 
tain Arthur Phillip, R.N., having on board 1,044 souls—viz., 
200 marines and 40 soldiers, in charge of 6986 prisoners, 192 of 
whom were females. Including the wives and children of the 
military, and 81 free emigrants, chiefly mechanics to instruct the 
prisoners, there were 348 free people. 

On January 18, 1788 the squadron anchored in Botany Bay. 
In consequence, however, of “the openness of the bay and the 
dampness of the soil, by which the people would probably be 
rendered unhealthy,” Captain Phillip decided the spot was not 
suitable for settlement, and, sailing a few miles northwards, he 
entered the harbour of Port Jackson, and, on January 26, took 
formal possession of the country in the name of his Majesty 
George the Third. The commission constituting Captain 
Phillip Governor comprised the whole extent of the discoveries of 
Captain Cook (including those of Tasman to the southward) on 
the Australian continent (from South Cape, Van Diemen’s Land, 
to Cape York), and the adjacent islands (Norfolk Island and 
New Zealand), in the Pacific Ocean. This vast territory was 
not intended to form the permanent extent of the colony of NEw 
SouTu WALES, but it enabled the Governor to exercise jurisdiction 





* Transportation of criminals was regulated by parliamentary enactment in 
1718, owing to the failure of those who undertook to transport themselves and 
the great want of servants in his Majesty’s plantations. Thenceforth convicts 
were to be sent out under the superintendence of contractors who should be 
bound to prove that they had disposed of them according to the intention of 
the law. These contractors were empowered to hire the convicts to the planters 
for longer or shorter periods according to their sentences. Upon the revolt of 
the American colonies, it was determined to send convicts to the West Coast 
of Africa, but the mortality amongst those transported to that pestilent region 
was so terrible that the practice was soon relinquished, and the prisons of 
England were soon overflowing with convicts. 


Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVII1.]—New Seztes, Vol. LXVITI. No, II. EE 
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in any part of it, and to protect the whole from the intrusion of 
any foreign Power. 

Having decided on the suitability of the southern shores of 
Port Jackson as a site for a settlement, an encampment was 
formed, and named Sydney, after the then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Before the end of the year, a party was sent 
by the Governor to Norfolk Island, under the command of Cap- 
tain Hunter ; and Paramatta—then known as Rose Hill—was 
also occupied at the head of Port Jackson. For a number of 
years famine threatened the young colony. The loss of a store- 
ship, the neglect of the home authorities—who were closely 
engaged in watching continental affairs—and the failure to raise 
sufficient crops for their own consumption caused severe suffer- 
ing to the settlers. The Governor, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and, being firmly imbued with a sense of his duty, he 
clung to his struggling settlement, and had the satisfaction of 
handing over to his successor in 1792 the charge of a colony as 
to the stability of which there was no longer any doubt. For 
the first thirty or forty years after the founding of the colony, the 
most important events were the various journeys and voyages of 
exploration made, or attempted, by means of which the character 
and resources of the country became gradually known. For 
nearly ten years after the arrival of “the first fleet,” the island of 
Tasmania, then called Van Diemen’s Land, was believed to be 
joined to the Australian continent, and Bass’s Straits were 
thought to be a deep bay. At length two naval officers, George 
Bass and Matthew Flinders, the former a surgeon, the latter a 
midshipman in the Royal Navy, made a determined effort to ex- 
plore the southern coast. In a small open boat called the Tom 
Thumb they made some important discoveries, and experienced 
severe hardships in their joint expeditions. Bass, however, in 
1798 started alone, in a whaleboat manned by six seamen, and 
sailed southwards along the coast. Rounding Wilson’s Promon- 
tory, the most southerly point of Australia, he entered Western 
Port on June 4. Owing to the strong current which he en- 
countered, the idea occurred to him of a passage existing between 
the mainland and Tasmania. Later in the year, accompanied 
by Flinders, he sailed through the straits and around Tasmania. 
On their return to Sydney, the Governor decided that the channel 
separating Tasmania from Australia should be called “ Bass’s 
Straits.” Four years later, Port Phillip Bay was discovered by 
Lieutenant Murray, R.N., who had been sent from Sydney to 
survey the south coast. Only three months later, Flinders, then 
a commander, entered the bay in the Jnvestigator. Not being 
aware that Murray had been there before him, Flinders spent a 
week in examining the bay, and he gives his impressions in the 
following words :— 
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I find it difficult to speak in general terms of Port Phillip. On 
the one hand it is capable of receiving and sheltering a larger fleet of 
ships than ever went to sea, whilst, on the other, the entrance in its 
whole width is scarcely two miles, and nearly half of it is occupied 
by the rocks lying off Point Nepean and by shoals on the opposite 
side No runs of fresh water were met with in my excursions. 
. ...» The country round Port Phillip has a pleasing and in many 
parts a fertile appearance, and the sides of some of the hills and 
several of the valleys are fit for agricultural purposes. It is in great 
matter a grassy country, and capable of supporting much cattle, 
though better calculated for sheep.* 


In the year following the discovery of Port Phillip an attempt 
was made, by Governor King’s direction, to establish a settlement 
in the district. Colonel Collins was sent in command of 400 
persons—300 of whom were convicts—and landed in the bay in 
October, 1803, at a spot not far from the present township of 
Sorrento. Though the site has now become a favourite watering- 
place, Colonel Collins soon decided against its suitability for a 
settlement, and, having obtained permission from the Governor, 
proceeded to the south of Tasmania, and founded Hobart, on the 
banks of the river Derwent. 

In Sydney itself there was considerable social disturbance, due 
in some degree to the arbitrary conduct of the officers of the New 
South Wales Corps, who obtained a monopoly of the traffic in 
rum, and fostered the worst habits of those over whom they were 
in charge. The question of the civil status of the “Emancipists,” 
or those who became free on completing the terms of their 
legal sentence, also added to the difficulties of administering the 
government. The convicts themselves in many cases had been 
transported on political charges, or for offences that would now 
be punishable by a brief term of imprisonment. Doubtless many 
were the victims of political faction ; and, assuredly, sympathizers 
with the French revolutionists ran grave risk of a passage to Botany 
Bay. At first, all the prisoners were employed on public works. 
Soon, by good behaviour, some of them obtained a “conditional 
pardon,” and received grants of land on which they were expected 
to maintain themselves, though they were, in times of distress, 
assisted out of the public stores. There were very few among 
the early settlers, either free or convict, who understood agricul- 
culture; hence the early privations endured by the community. 
Although it was attempted to mix a.certain number of free 
emigrants with every shipload of prisoners, capitalists rather than 
labourers were the first actually attracted, owing to the extensive 





* “ Voyage to Terra Australis,” vol. i.p. 218. By Matthew Flinders, R.N. 


London. 1814, 
EE 2 
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grants of land that were offered to induce emigration. To 
diminish the demands on the public stores of food, it became 
usual to grant blocks of land to those who would undertake to 
employ convicts and provide them with food and clothing. By 
distributing the prison population, exploration was advanced and 
several stations were established on the coast, as at Newcastle 
and Port Macquarie, and inland as at Goulburn. The western 
country, however, was opened up by the energy of the great 
sheepowners, who, seeking new pastures for their increasing 
flocks, successfully penetrated the scrub that covered the Blue 
Mountains. In 1813 the heights were scaled by Messrs. Went- 
worth, Blaxland, and Lawson, and the rich plains of Bathurst 
became known as the finest sheepwalks in the world. By that 
time the quality of the originally imported flocks had been 
much improved by the efforts of Mr. John Macarthur, who had 
imported the merino and crossed it with the hairy-woolled sheep 
then browsing on the colonial pastures. Visiting England in 
1804, Mr. Macarthur succeeded in interesting the woollen manu- 
facturers in the Sydney wool; and, Government approving his 
pastoral schemes, he was encouraged to procure the best speci- 
mens of sheep to be had. The result was that the Improved 
breed throve amazingly in the genial climate of New South 
Wales, and wool became the chief source of colonial wealth. A 
wonderful impulse was given to the pastoral interest. by the 
establishment in 1825 of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
and in 1830 there were estimated to be 270,000 cattle and 
650,000 sheep, while the population was only 46,000. Up to 
that date it had been the policy and practice of the Imperial 
Government to promote the “heroic work of colonization,” as 
Bacon called it, in New South Wales by granting land to 
emigrants, presumably of suitable character and qualification. 
In 1831, however, the influence of the school of reformers headed 
by Edward Gibbon Wakefield became powerful enough to secure 
the establishment of the system of selling the waste lands of the 
colony by public auction. A minimum price was fixed, and the 
proceeds of the land-sales were devoted to obtaining a supply of 
eligible emigrants. At first the minimum price fixed was 5s. an 
acre, afterwards 12s. an acre, and subsequently, by the Land 
Sales Act of 1842, £1 an acre. By that Act it was pro- 
vided that at least one-half of the whole amount accruing from 
the sales of land in the colony should be appropriated to defray- 
ing the cost of the emigration of families and individuals from 
the United Kingdom. 

Until 1842 New South Wales had been ruled despotically 
by its Governors. By an Imperial Act passed in that year, the 
colony received a sham Constitution under which a Legislative 
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Council was established, consisting of thirty-six members, twelve 
to be nominated by the Crown and twenty-four to be elected by 
the colonists. This Council had no control over the Governor or 
the Executive Council. Melbourne, the new settlement at Port 
Phillip, had the right to send one member to Sydney to sit on 
the Legislative Council ; and, to show their contempt for the 
Act, the colonists of Melbourne in 1846 unanimously elected as 
their representative Earl Grey, then the Colonial Secretary. 
Gradually politicians at home began to realize the facts of the 
rapid development of the colony and its dependent settlements, 
and in 1850, by the Australian Colonies Act, political inde- 
pendence was granted to New South Wales, and to Port Phillip 
and Van Diemen’s Land, which were erected into separate 
colonies. Provision was also made for detaching that portion of 
New South Wales which lay north of 30° latitude, and erecting 
this part into a separate colony. Effect was given to this pro- 
vision in 1859, when the Moreton Bay settlement became the 
colony of Queensland. Legislative Councils were authorized for 
each of the new colonies, as well as for South Australia, and all 
four were empowered to draw up their own Constitutions. New 
Zealand had already been separated in 1841 from New South 
Wales. In 1855 the new Constitutions received the royal assent, 
and responsible government was fully established.* 
Transportation to New South Wales ceased in 1840, and all 
attempts on the part of the home Government, instigated by cer- 
tain influential colonists, to revert to the system were repelled by 
the great body of the colonists with complete success. 
Subsequent to the date of the Act (1851) bestowing re- 
sponsible government on the colonists, a remonstrance was drawn 
up by a committee of the Legislative Council, and submitted to 
Earl Grey. Oue of the principal grievances enumerated was the 





* Section xxvii. appears to have slipped into the Act without any suitable 
debate taking place as to the effects likely to result from its action. By it 
power was given to the various colonies to put animport duty upon the produce 
and manufactures of the mother country; and the fact that section xxxviii. 
provided that the Act might be amended appears either to have been since for- 
gotten, or regarded as practically impossible to put into aperation. Section 
xxvii. runs as follows: “ .... it shall be lawful for the Governor and 
Legislative Council of New South Wales,” and of the other colonies, “.... 
to impose and levy such duties and czstoms as to such Governors and Councils 
may seem fit on the importation into such respective colonies of any goods, 
wares, and merchandise whatsoever, whether the produce or manufacture of, 
or imported from, the United Kingdom, or any foreign country; provided 
always that no new duty shall be so imposed upon the importation into any of 
the said colonies of any article the produce or manufacture of, or imported 
from, any particular country or place which shall not be equally imposed on 
the importation in the same colony of the like article the produce or manufac- 
ture of, or imported from, all other countries and places whatsoever.” 
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retention of the whole power over the waste lands and land 
revenue of the colony in the hands of the Imperial Government. 
Earl Grey’s reply in 1852 was to the effect that the waste lands 
of the colonial possessions of the empire were held by the Crown 
in trust for the inhabitants of the empire at large, and not for 
the inhabitants of the particular province in which any such 
waste lands might be situated. When and on what conditions 
it might be desirable to transfer the control of the waste lands 
of the colony to the local Legislature was, in his belief, ‘a question 
of expediency and not of right.” The committee, however, per- 
severed, and sent a second petition upon the change of Govern- 
ment taking place in the United Kingdom, and what they failed 
to obtain from Earl Grey they succeeded in getting from Sir 
John Pakington,* his successor at the Colonial Office. It being 
no longer imperative on the local Legislature to appropriate one- 
half of the revenue from the sales of land to the furtherance of 
immigration, there was a perceptible decline in the flow of 
emigrants from the United Kingdom as soon as the rush induced 
by the discovery of gold had subsided. 

The Constitution of New South Wales, as established by the 
Act of 1855, vests the legislative power in a Parliament of two 
Houses, the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 
The Council consists of fifty-five members nominated by the 
Crown, and cannot be reduced below twenty-one members. The 
first Council was nominated for five years, but members of the 
subsequent Councils have been appointed for life. The Assembly, 
under the “Electoral Act of 1880,” consists of 113 members, 
representing seventy-two constituencies ; provision is made for 
giving increased representation to the various electoral districts 
according to the growth of population. The qualification for 
election to the Assembly extends to every male subject of her 
Majesty on his coming of age, provided he is a native of New 
South Wales or a naturalized subject. There is no property 
qualification for electors, and votes are taken by ballot. The 
executive is in the hands of the Governor, nominated by the 
Crown, and assisted by a Cabinet of nine Ministers. By the terms 
of his commission, the Governor is commander-in-chief of all the 
troops in the colony. The naval force is represented by a naval 
brigade of 328 of all ranks, and a purely volunteer corps, the 
“N.S.W. Naval Artillery Volunteers,” numbering about eighty 
members. Upon the withdrawal of the Imperial troops in 1870, 
colonial regulars were raised, consisting of one battery of artillery 
and two companies of infantry; the latter were disbanded in 
1872. In 1876, the artillery was increased by a second battery, 





* The late Lord Hampton. 
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and in 1877 by a third battery, at which establishment it now 
remains. In the same year a torpedo corps of 100 men was 
raised and organized. 

Education is under the control of the State. The amount 
expended by the Department of Public Instruction in 1883 was 
£870,000. There were 2,987 teachers and 155,000 scholars. 
Special schools increased the totals to 3,023 teachers and 157,000 
scholars. The University of Sydney in 1884 had 17 professors 
and 128 students, with an income exceeding £22;000. 

Public revenue in recent years has been largely derived from 
the sale and rent of public lands, but in 1884 the sales were 
partially stopped owing to the passing of a new Land Act, which 
came into operation on January 1, 1885. Customs dues afford 
the next most important source of revenue, yielding nearly one- 
fourth of the total annual receipts. The only direct tax is the 
Stamp tax. The total public debt of the colony is between 
twenty-four and twenty-five million pounds, and the railways 
alone have been valued by competent authorities at twenty-five 
millions. In addition to this realizable asset, a sum of twelve 
millions is due from the conditional purchasers of Crown lands, 
producing an annual interest of £310,000, and there remain 
about 150,000,000 acres of the public estate still unalienated, 
the yearly rents of which are £360,000, with a prospective 
increase of £750,000 to be looked for from the action of recent 
legislation—the freehold vaiue being simply incalculable. 

The pastoral resources of New South Wales are not surpassed 
by those of any country of the same size in the world. The 
western districts especially abound in vast districts of the 
richest pasture-land, where the flocks of sheep each number 
many thousands, The quantity of wool produced in 1883 was 
greater than in any previous year, and the export of wool 
amounted to 188,161,700 lbs., valued at £9,598,000. Coal (the 
best as yet found on the Australian continent) and kerosene are 
also obtained, as well as silver, tin, copper, iron, and gold. Tobacco 
and sugar are among the chief agricultural products. Industrial 
works and manufactories are annually increasing in number, 
employing as far back as 1882 more than 32,000 hands. The 
general prosperity of the industrial classes is evidenced by the 
number of depositors in the Savings Banks, which in 1882 con- 
tained £2,600,000 deposited by the working classes of a popula- 
tion not much exceeding 800,000 persons. 

Sydney, the capital of the colony, resembles in general ap- 
pearance a busy and prosperous English city. The chief dif- 
ference is to be found in the marked absence of poverty. In 
Sydney and throughout the colony there are no workhouses, nor 
rates for the relief of the poor; but various means exist for 
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assisting the helplessly indigent. The present population of 
Sydney exceeds a quarter of a million; the houses number 
nearly fifty thousand, and there are 121 miles of streets. The 
city is well lighted and paved, and is spread over a surface 
measuring nearly four miles north and south and about three 
miles east and west. The town hall is one of the handsomest in 
the world. There is also a museum, art gallery, technological 
museum, free library, and other institutions of a kindred char- 
acter. Facilities of locomotion are afforded by the steam tram- 
ways, and by the hundreds of cabs and omnibuses plying in 
every direction. Ferry-boats are continually conveying passengers 
to and from the extensive suburbs which have sprung up on the 
northern shore of the harbour and on the Paramatta and Lane 
Cove rivers, or to the numerous pleasure resorts in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. In the space of little more than two years 
Sydney will celebrate the hundredth anniversary of its foundation, 
and the occasion might well be taken by the inhabitants of the 
other great cities of the empire to commemorate in suitable 
fashion, not only the foundation of a city destined to be greater 
than ancient Rome, but the settlement of the mother colony of 
a dominion that promises to become the home of so many 
millions of the British race. 

We have seen how Colonel Collins somewhat hastily decided 
in 1803 that Port Phillip was not suitable for the establishment 
of a settlement. He certainly landed at a very unfavourable spot, 
and can only be reproached with not having made a more ex- 
tensive survey of the neighbourhood. Had he done so he must 
have discovered a location suitable for his purpose, and the 
colonization of Port Phillip district would have been hastened 
by some thirty years. As it was, for twenty years after Collins’s 
hurried visit the district was almost forgotten. In 1824, how- 
ever, the explorers Hamilton Hume and Hovell travelled 
overland from Sydney to Port Phillip, and on their return to 
Sydney gave so favourable reports of the soil and the adaptability 
of the country for colonization that again an attempt was made 
to establish a convict settlement. Again a landing was effected 
upon a most unsuitable spot, and a speedy withdrawal followed. 
The next attempt was carefully planned, and met with deserved 
success. Mr. Edward Henty, a merchant of Launceston, Van 
Diemen’s Land, examined the locality in the neighbourhood of 
Portland Bay, and decided to remove thither ; and in November, 
1834, he crossed Bass’s Straits with a few followers, and com- 
menced to till the soil, to run and breed stock, and to carry on 
whaling operations. The barrenness of the ground, however, 
compelled a search for more propitious pastures, and rich country 
was soon found in the interior. Large pastoral establishments 
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were formed, fresh settlers arrived, in a few years several 
fortunes had been made, and the colonization of Port Phillip 

district as a dependency of New South Wales was effected. The 

foundation of Melbourne soon followed the successful settlement 

by Henty. In 1835 two parties from Van Diemen’s Land 

crossed Bass’s Straits. The first was under the leadership of 
John Batman, who acted on behalf of an association of Govern- 

ment officers and professional men resident in the island. The 

other expedition was largely due to the initiative of John Pascoe 

Fawkner, an innkeeper at Launceston. A schooner named the 

Enterprise “was freighted with stores, farming implements, - 
grain, seeds, plants, fruit trees, three horses, and other requisites,” 

and was despatched to Port Phillip Bay. Proceeding to the 

head of the bay, the Lnterprise sailed up the Yarra Yarra 

river, and on August 28, 1835—just fifty years ago—was 

“made fast to trees opposite the spot on svhich Melbourne now 

stands,” * 

In 1836, Major Mitchell, the Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, explored the country in the direction of Port Phillip till 
he arrived at Portland Bay. He passed through some of the 
best parts of the country, to which he gave the name of “ Aus- 
tralia Felix,” and his accounts of the richness and capabilities 
of the soil led to a very considerable influx of settlers from both 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. Herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep were driven overland from New South Wales, and found 
ample pasture-lands in the new territory. Numerous emigrants 
with their stock arrived from Van Diemen’s Land, and ship- 
loads of people from the mother country soon swelled the popu- 
lation of the district. A resident magistrate (Captain Lonsdale) 
was appointed by the Governor, and he at once decided upon 
the spot first fixed upon by Fawkner’s party as the suitable site 
of the future metropolis. His choice was approved by the 
Governor, Sir R. Bourke, who arrived on a visit from Sydney in 
March, 1837, and the rapidly rising town was named after Lord 
Melbourne, then Prime Minister. Within three years the population 
of Port Phillip numbered nearly 6,000, with half a million sheep 
and very large herds of cattle. Altogether the place was growing 
so important that the home Government decided to send out a 
superintendent, and Mr. C. J. La Trobe was appointed to the 
office, with instructions to act under the Governor of New South 
Wales. About this time the inhabitants of the new community 
became aftected by a mania for speculation. Industry was 
neglected, the necessaries of life became exorbitantly high, and 
the inevitable crash followed in 1842. In a short time the value 





* “ Victorian Year-Book, 1876,” p. 9. 
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of landed property and stock became almost nominal. To show 
the depth of the depression, we may mention that the practice of 
boiling down sheep for tallow was introduced, and—as each sheep 
thus acquired a value of nine shillings (instead of being worth 
nothing)—for a time proved a real boon to the pastoral settlers.* 
As the depression passed away and the condition of the com- 
munity improved, an agitation for separation from the parent 
colony began to assume shape. Melbourne was distant from 
Sydney about 570 miles, and the colonists of Port Phillip 
urged that their interests suffered in consequence. After 
several years of agitation, the Imperial Act of 1850, “for the 
better government of the Australian colonies,” provided for the 
separation of Port Phillip district from New South Wales and 
its erection into a separate colony to be called Victoria. On 
July 1, 1851—a day which has since been scrupulously observed 
as a public holiday—VicTorIA was proclaimed an independent 
colony.t In a little more than a month it became known that 
rich deposits of gold had been found within the colony. Early 
in the year gold had been discovered in New South Wales, but 
the Victorian deposits were far richer and extended over a 
wider area. The rush to the gold-fields must still be fresh in 
the memory of many who witnessed the exodus of the would-be 
diggers from Europe and America ; and, in the course of a few 
months after being called into existence as an independent 
colony, Victoria received an accession of population that placed 
her ahead of her sister colonies—a position she still retains, but 
is rapidly forfeiting to New South Wales. The somewhat harsh 
manner in which the licences to. dig for gold were collected by 
armed troopers, who surrounded parties of diggers whilst at 
their work, and took into custody all who were without licences, 
combined with the injustice which forbad the miners (who were 
often disappointed in their search for gold) from cultivating even 
a small portion of land on which to maintain themselves and 
families, gave occasion for a widespread feeling of discontent. A 
riot taking place at the Eureka workings on the Ballarat fields, 
and several lives being lost, led to a Royal Commission being 
appointed by the Governor to inquire into the grievances of the 
gold-miners, and the oppressive licence fee was removed. Other 
concessions were made, and the mining population became, and 
have ever since remained, as loyal as the rest of the colonists. 





* Tn 1850 the export of wool was 18,000,000 lbs., of tallow 10,000,000. 

+ The portion cut off from New South Wales to form Victoria comprised 
- the southern part of the mother colony and the south-eastern part of the 
continent. Its extreme length from the Pacific Ocean on the east to the 
boundary of South Australia on the west is about 490 miles, and its greatest 
breadth is about 300 miles. 
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For the last thirty years Victoria has made very satisfactory 
progress, and now occupies the chief position as a manufacturing 
colony in the Australasian group. At the close of 1888 gold to 
the value of £209,000,000 had been raised. Her manufactories 
and works numbered over 2,600 and employed 45,000 people, 
and the capital invested, so far as it is represented by the 
value of lands, buildings, machinery, and plant, amounted to 
£8,500,000. 

Melbourne is the most populous city in Australasia, having in 
1884, with its suburbs, an estimated population of 304,000. 
The natural beauties of Sydney are worth a voyage to Australia 
to witness, but it is in Melbourne, the situation of which has 
little beauty to recommend it, that Australian trade and capital, 
business and pleasure, are chiefly found. ‘he size of the build- 
ings and the width of the streets compare favourably with those 
of Sydney. In neither metropolis is there any evidence of poverty 
to be seen at all resembling the lower parts of a European city. 
The Chinese quarter is the nearest approach, but it is peculiar to 
itself, and there is no trace of squalor. Next to Melbourne, in 
Victoria, come Ballarat with 41,000, and Sandhurst with 
40,000 inhabitants, both being towns of imposing appearance, 
and vying with the capital in the grandeur of their public and 
private edifices. 

The climate of Victoria generally is far more genial to 
Europeans than that of any other colony on the continent ; it is, 
however, botter and drier than in New Zealand or Tasmania. 

The Governor of Victoria is appointed by the Crown, and is 
aided in the conduct of public affairs by a responsible Ministry. 
There is a Legislative Council composed of forty-two members 
elected for fourteen provinces, and an Assembly of eighty-six 
members returned by fifty-five electoral districts. The tenure 
of seats in the Council is six years, and the Council cannot be 
dissolved. by the Governor. The ordinary duration of the 
Assembly is three years, but it may be dissolved by the Governor 
at any time. All members of the Assembly except those who 
are in receipt of official salary out of the Consolidated Revenue, 
are paid £300 a year “ for reimbursing their expenses in relation 
to their attendances in Parliament.” The members of the 
Legislative Council are not paid. 

The public debt of Victoria at the end of June, 1884, amounted 
to £28,300,000, of which the greater part had been expended in 
the construction of railways, and the remainder on the improve- 
ment of the water-supply, the enlargement of the docks, and 
other public works. The chief exports in 1883 were wool and 
gold (coin and bullion), valued at £6,050,000 and £3,900,000 
respectively. According to official estimates, the annual value of 
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the agricultural produce of Victoria is about £7,000,000, and the 
annual value of the pastoral produce is nearly £10,000,000. It 
only remains to Victoria to remove the grave obstacles to industry 
afforded by her protective tariff to ensure for herself a fresh and, 
we hope, a permanent source of prosperity. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA is uot happily named. A large portion of 
Victoria lies considerably south of its most southern point, and, 
since the addition of the northern territory to the colony 
proper, its name has become positively absurd. Occupying the 
whole of the centre of the continent from the Southern to the 
Indian Ocean, with a width of more that 600 miles and a length 
of 1,200 miles, South Australia isimmediately contiguous to each 
of the other colonies on the mainland ; “ Central Australia” 
would better define its position both geographically and in respect 
to the other colonies. 

Flinders was the first to survey the southern coast of the colony ; 
and Sturt, one of the most famous of the great Australian ex- 
plorers, first visited the interior of the country and announced 
its fitness for occupation by European settlers. Sturt’s account, 
being corroborated by Captain Barker, excited great interest in 
England, and in 1831 a movement was set on foot for founding 
a colony on the coast explored by Flinders thirty years before. 
It was decided that the colony should be independent of New 
South Wales from the outset, and should start with a better land 
system than had been tried over the rest of the continent. 
Western Australia, then known as the Swan River Settlement, 
afforded an example of land legislation carefully to be avoided. 
In that colony immense blocks of land had been granted to settlers 
without regard to their means of occupying such holdings, and 
the necessity of obtaining payment for the public lands thus 
alienated had been completely disregarded by the Government. 
As an immediate result, the settlers were without the labour re- 
quired to cultivate their large estates, which in many cases lay 
waste fora very long period, or at best supported only a few sheep 
or cattle. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield may justly be regarded as the 
founder of South Australia, for the scheme on which the colony 
was built up was based entirely on his theories as to a land 
system applicable to the circumstances of a colony commencing 
its career. Wakefield was opposed to grants of land. He con- 
sidered it should be sold at a substantial price, and that the pur- 
chase-money should be expended in importing labourers to till 
the soil and develop its resources. In South Australia the scheme 
worked well when once it was fairly started. For the first two 
or three years, however, after the establishment of the colony in 
1836 scarcely any progress was made, owing to delays in the 
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surveys of the country lands, official mismanagement, and the 
unwise policy which allowed the settlers to remain in Adelaide— 
as the infant town was named—instead of advancing into the 
interior and opening up cultivation. In the autumn of 1839, 
however, sufficient land to satisfy the original purchasers had 
been surveyed, over 250,000 acres had been sold for nearly 
£230,000 ; and 7,412 settlers had arrived in the colony. In the 
previous year the first of the “ overlanders,” Messrs. Hawden and 
Bonney, had brought cattle into the colony from New South 
Wales, by the Murray route,* and were, shortly afterwards, 
followed by Mr. Eyre,t also in charge of a herd. In 1839 both 
sheep and cattle were imported overland. Owing, however, to 
the policy of Colonel Gawler, who employed the labourers in 
building public works instead of allowing them to engage in the 
cultivation of the soil beyond the city bounds, the colony became 
overwhelmed with debt, and a financial crisis ensued. Property 
fell in value, privation was universal, but the fortitude of the 
colonists sustained them, and induced a general move in the 
direction of agriculture. In the summer of 1841-42, there was 
an abundant harvest, and two years later wheat was 2s. 6d. per 
bushel. The discovery, in 1842, of the Kapunda: copper-mines, 
quickly followed by that of the Burra Burra mines, further added 
to the prosperity of the colony. 

Late in 1851 a general exodus of the male population of South 
Australia to the Victoria gold-diggings took place; the diggers 
were generally fortunate, and during 1852 and 1853 most of , 
them returned to South Australia, and invested the money /. 
obtained from their gold-digging in farming land and farm stock. | 
Agriculture made immense strides while the rush to the diggings \ 
continued, hay selling for £10 a ton in Adelaide and £40 in 
Melbourne, and flour rising to £50 and £60 in South Australia. 
The flood of prosperity naturally led to much extravagance, but 
the beneficent effects in the main were enduring, and, though 
there have since been periods of depression, there has been no 
serious check to the growing prosperity of the colony. 

The principal agricultural and mineral districts are contiguous 
to the two gulfs,t which indent the southern coast for a distance 
of nearly 800 miles. About two-thirds of the total area of land 
under cultivation is cropped with wheat, the area under wheat 
having increased more than a hundred per cent. during the last 





* Discovered by Captain Sturt in 1830. 

+ Afterwards famous for his exploration of the south coast of Western 
Australia, and in after-years Governor of Jamaica. 

t St. Vincent’s Gulf, running inland for 85 miles; and Spencer's Gulf, 
which runs inland for 180 miles. These gulfs are separated by Yorke’s Penin- 
sula, 120 miles long and 20 miles broad. 
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ten years. Vine culture is an important and progressive industry, 
the produce of 3,280 acres having yielded, in 1883, 358,000 
gallons of wine—about 130 gallons an acre. The introduction 
of flax-growing has been attended by considerable success, the 
prices realized in the European markets having greatly en- 
couraged the growers. Though South Australia is the chief 
agricultural colony, pastoral pursuits are by no means unim- 
portant, a fact amply testified to by the number of horses, cattle, 
and sheep owned in the colony. 

A simple and inexpensive method of dealing with real estate 
is afforded by the Real Property Act of South Australia, by means 
of which the transfer of landed property may be accomplished 
in as cheap and easy a manner as any ordinary commercial trans- 
action. The total value of lands brought under the operation of 
this statute to the end of 1883 amounted to nearly £14,000,000. 

The South Australian Parliament consists of a Legislative 
Council of twenty-four members elected by ballot, and a House 
of Assembly of fifty-two members elected by twenty-six electoral 
districts. The House is liable to be dissolved by the Governor, 
but its duration usually extends to three years. The Governor, 
who is appointed by the Crown, is aided by a Cabinet of six 
amembers of the Legislature. 

A very brief mention must suffice for the northern territory of 
South Australia. As an agricultural country, for tropical pro- 
ducts especially, the territory offers great attractions. Cinchona, 
coffee, and cotton will probably soon be exported in considerable 
quantities. Horses, also, can be reared in the greater part of 
the territory, though sheep deteriorate. Port Darwin, connected 
with Adelaide (the capital of the colony, and the third most 
populous city in Australia) by telegraph, is bound from its very im- 
portant position to attain a prosperity at present quite unknown. 

QUEENSLAND comprises the whole of the north-eastern portion 
of Australia, and was detached from New South Wales in 1859. 
Starting from Point Danger, about 400 miles north of Sydney, 
the seaboard of Queensland extends for a distance of 2,500 miles 
until it joins the coast line of the northern territory of South 
Australia in longitude 138° E. Brisbane, the capital of the 
colony, was discovered and named by Surveyor-General Oxley 
in 1823. Two years later some of the most unmanageable of 
the convicts were sent from Sydney ; and Moreton Bay—as the’ 
settlement on the Brisbane river was called—continued for four- 
teen or fifteen years to receive a supply of “enforced settlers” from 
the mother colony. In consequence, however, of the occupation 
of the Darling Downs in 1841 by the Messrs. Leslie, and the 
rush of squatters who followed to the newly discovered pasture- 
lands, the convicts were withdrawn in 1842, and Moreton Bay 
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was proclaimed a free settlement, and immigrants began to arrive 
and take up “runs.” Pastoral pursuits brought a certain amount 
of prosperity to the settlement, but it was not until 1859 that 
the district was proclaimed an independent colony under its 
present name. Agriculture is admitted to be in its infancy, 
owing to the attention of the colonists being occupied with the 
more remunerative pursuits of grazing and mining. The import- 
ance of the pastoral and mining interests isshown by the value of 
the chief exports in 1883, which were :—wool, £2,277,000; 
horses, cattle, and sheep, £626,000 ; tallow, £179,000 ; hides and 
skins, £136,000; gold, £698,000; and tin, £298,000. Valuable 
timber of various descriptions abounds in Queensland, and pro- 
mises to become an important export. Excellent coal has been 
found in different localities. Brisbane, the capital, is being 
rivalled. by Townsville in prosperity, and at the present moment 
there appears to be every prospect of the northern portion of the 
colony obtaining its separation from the southern or Brisbane 
territory. 

The Governor is nominated by the Crown, and aided by an 
Executive Council of responsible Ministers. There isa Legisla- 
tive Council of thirty-four members, nominated by the Governor, 
and an Assembly composed of fifty-five members elected by the 
suffrages of the male colonists who have attained manhood and 
have resided in the same locality for six months. 

A Western Australian once told Sir Frederick Weld, when 
Governor of the colony, that “ when the world was made, all 
the siftings [meaning the sand] were thrown together to 
make WESTERN AUSTRALIA.” ‘This statement is apt to convey 
an unfair picture of the colony. A very large part. of the 
surface is sandy, but the sand only needs a sprinkling of water 
and it will grow all kinds of semi-tropical produce. About 
750,000 square miles are still unoccupied and in great part 
unexplored. In the early days of the colony some 2,700 square 
miles of the best land along the coast were sold or granted away. 
Of land still owned by the Colony 250,000 square miles have 
been leased for cattle and sheep runs. The chief industry—in 
common with the rest of Australia—is wool-growing. There 
are at present in the colony, 1,500,000 sheep, 70,000 cattle, 
and 35,000 horses. When we consider that the total population 
barely exceeds 32,000, it is evident that Western Australia is 
not so far behind her sister colonies in wealth and prosperity as 
is usually imagined. It is still a Crown colony, and the govern- 
ment is administered by a Governor assisted by an Executive 
Council. There is also a Legislative Council of twenty-four 
members, four of whom are official, four nominated, and sixteen 
elected by thirteen electoral districts. 
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The climate and soil are eminently suitable for the growth of 
grapes and garden produce. An excellent wine is now made in 
the best vineyards, and the colony has undoubtedly a future 
before it as a wine-producing country. The great hindrance to 
the development of a large portion of the colony is the scarcity 
of water. Boring, however, has been energetically started, and 
there is every prospect of irrigation works being undertaken and 
proving a success. The coast-line, from Eucla in the south to 
Cambridge Gulf in the north, may be regarded as settled for 
from 50 to 200 miles inland. The first settlement was made in 
1826, on St. George’s Sound, at a spot on which the town of 
Albany now stands. A report that the French contemplated 
landing on the coast led the Governor of New South Wales to 
send there a small party of convicts. Three years later a private 
colony was established on the Swan river, and in the same 
year (1829) Captain Fremantle took possession of the country 
for the Crown. 

Perth, the capital city, now containing 6,000 inhabitants, and 
Fremantle, the chief port, with 5,000, were both founded 
in that year. Albany, the original settlement, contains only 
1,200 inhabitants. Its situation on the magnificent harbour of 
King George’s Sound, combined with its excellent position as the 
first place of call by the P. and O. steamers on the outward and 
the last on the homeward voyage, needs but the completion of the 
promised railway from Perth to advance materially its prosperity. 

Telegraphic communication extends over 3,000 miles. It is 
also projected to connect Australia with Singapore or Ceylon by 
a submarine cable from Roeburne on the north-west coast. The 
only railway at present consists of a line of 112 miles in length 
from Fremantle to Perth and on to Guildford, York, and Bever- 
ley, the centres of the agricultural districts. It is proposed to 
extend the railway to Albany, a further distance of 220 miles, 

The climate has many charms. It is undoubtedly one of the 
healthiest in the world. In summer, the heat, though great in 
the northern districts, is rendered endurable by the light, clear 
air. The winters are very mild. The forests, principally situate 
in the south-west, form an important part of the resources of the 
colony. There is a considerable export of timber, the trade 
being principally in jarrah and sandalwood. In minerals the 
colony cannot boast the wealth of her more favoured sisters, but, 
though gold is found only in small quantities, silver, lead, copper, 
and iron mines are profitably worked. Western Australia un- 
doubtedly has its drawbacks, but they are gradually being 
counterbalanced, and its vast territory and varied resources are 
becoming better known, and need only to be developed by 
private enterprise and the energetic prosecution of public works 
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to enable the colony to claim its independence and take its place 
on terms of equality among the rest of the Australasian colonies. 

The island of TaASMANIA,* separated from Australia by Bass’s 
Straits, 120 miles wide, possesses one of the most temperate 
climates in the world. Offering numerous advantages and 
attractions to men with limited means, it has become the chosen 
home of many Anglo-Indians, Believed originally to be a part 
of the mainland, the island was included within the jurisdiction 
of the first Governor of New South Wales ; possession, however, 
was not taken until 1803. Occupation followed in 1804, when 
Colonel Collins arrived in charge of a party of convicts, and 
founded Hobart Town on the river Derwent, and for fifty years 
the colony was chiefly regarded as a penal settlement. For 
many years there was constant warfare between the lawless 
settlers and the natives, resulting, as usual, in the extinction 
of the aboriginal inhabitants. Formerly supplying Western 
Australia, South Australia, and Victoria with wheat, flour, 
potatoes, and other fvod-stuffs, Tasmania has suffered in her 
trade by those colonies becoming self-sustaining. Now. her 
principal exports are wool, tin, gold, fruit and jam, timber, grain, 
and live stock ; Tasmanian hops, however, are finding a capital 
market in England, and will probably soon figure much more 
largely in the exports from the island. Both coal and iron mines 
are awaiting the introduction of capital, and an energetic direc- 
tion of the workings, to become a source of considerable wealth. 
Railway communication with the mining districts is much 
needed. The colony owns nearly 400 miles of railway—about 
one-third of the whole mileage being used in connecting Hobart 
with Launceston. The former is the capital of the colony, with 
30,000 inhabitants, and Launceston, containing 17,000 inhabit- 
ants, is the second city, and is rapidly rising in importance. 

The Governor is nominated by the Crown, and is assisted by a 
responsible Cabinet; the Parliament consists of a Legislative 
Council of sixteen members, who sit for six years from the date 
of their election, and a House of Assembly numbering thirty- 
two members, The duration of the Assembly is five years. 

The colony of NEw ZEALAND is one of the most interesting 
and flourishing in the British dominions. It consists of three 
islands and several islets lying in the Pacific Ocean, and is 
distant about 1,200 miles from the nearest point of the 
Australian continent, 6,000 miles from San Francisco, and 
13,000 miles from London. The total area is 104,403 square 
miles, being about one-sixth less than that of the United 





* Known as Van Diemen’s Land until 1855, when it was proclaimed an 
independent colony under its present designation. 


{Vol. CXXIV. No. CCXLVIII.]—Naw Sznizs, Vol. LXVIII. No. Il. FF 
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Kingdom. The North Island is 500 miles in length, and varies 
from 6 to 300 miles in breadth. The Middle, or, as it is some- 
times called, South, Island is more compact in shape; it is 
550 miles in length with an average breadth of 120. Stewart 
Island, lying to the south of Middle Island, from which it is 
separated by Foveaux Strait, is about 1,000 square miles in 
extent. North and Middle Islands are separated by Cook Strait, 
some twelve or thirteen miles across in its narrowest part, but 
widening considerably towards the north. The coast-line is over 
3,000 miles in length and is indented by numerous good harbours. 
Its maritime position is a remarkable characteristic of the 
colony, and has proved an important element in its rapid 
development. 

New Zealand is very mountainous, but it also has extensive 
plains. In the North Island the mountains are mostly covered 
with thick forest, while in the South Island they are mostly 
open and well-grassed, and are used for pasture. In the North 
Island there are volcanic mountains, some few being occasionally 
active; the height of the ranges varies from 1,500 to 9,000 
feet ; in the South Island, however, the Southern Alps, running 
along the west coast throughout its length, rise to a much greater 
height, Mount Cook being 12,349 feet high. Rivers abound 
throughout the colony. From the foregoing brief description 
it will be understood that the country has a great variety of 
climate. That it is generally healthy and suited to the European 
constitution can best be seen by reference to the vital statistics, 
which show that the death-rate is about twelve per thousand. 

Discovered and named by the Dutch navigator, Tasman, in 
1642, New Zealand is believed to have been unvisited by 
Europeans until the arrival of Captain Cook in 1769. The 
Maoris, its aboriginal inhabitants, were at that time cannibals. 
Captain Cook 


planted in the country the first germ of colonization. He successfully 
introduced the pig and the potato. For thirty-seven years after his 
last departure, in 1777, from New Zealand, it was only known to the 
civilized world for the danger of its coasts and the ferocity of its 
inhabitants. The first European residents there came in 1814 to the 
Bay of Islands, almost the northern extremity of the North Island, as 
representatives of the English Church Missionary Society. From 
that time, for several years, there was an irregular influx of traders, 
whalers, runaway sailors, and adventurers. The state of the country 
at that time became worse than it was before. Anarchy and moral 
contamination created a pandemonium.* 





* “Official Handbook of New Zealand,” Part iii. p. 1. By William 
Gisborne. (Edited by the Agent-General.) London ; Edward Stanford. 1884, 
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The British Government was forced to interfere, and a 
magistrate was appointed, only to find himself impotent and 
useless, A scare seized the home authorities lest France should 
occupy the islands and establish on them a penal settlement : 
thereupon action was taken by the British Government, and a 
treaty was negotiated with various native chiefs for a cession of 
their so-called sovereignty, and, on the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Waitangi, complete possession of New Zealand was assumed 
by the Crown in 1840. 


The chiefs who signed, ceded their rights and powers of sovereignty 
to the Queen of England ; and her Majesty confirmed and guaranteed 
to the natives full and exclusive possession of their lands so long as 
they wished to retain them. The chiefs also yielded to her Majesty 
the exclusive right of pre-emption over such lands as the proprietors 
wished to dispose of, at such price in each case as should be mutually 
agreed upon... . . The exclusive right of pre-emption by the Crown 
has been waived by statute, but no land has been taken from the 
natives without the consent of the owners, except in the special case 
of confiscated lands, which were taken under the authority of 
exceptional laws passed in the time of native insurrection 
There have been no waste lands of the Crown in the sense in which the 
term is used in Australia—namely, as belonging to the Crown by right.* 


The colonization of the country was exceptional, and was 
conducted in a manner quite unlike that adopted in the case of 
the other Australasian colonies. There were from the commence- 
ment various unconnected centres of settlement. On the north- 
eastern coast of the North Island, Auckland was established by 
the first Governor, Captain Hobson, R.N., in 1840. In the 
same year, Wellington was founded in the southern extremity 
of the same island by the New Zealand Company, an English 
association formed with the object of systematic colonization. 
In the following year the same company founded two other settle- 
ments—New Plymouth, on the west coast of the North Island, 
and Nelson, in the north of South, or Middle, Island. Otago, 
in the southern part of the South Island, was founded by a Scotch 
association, in 1848, working in connection with the New Zealand 
Company; and in 1850 Canterbury, in the central part of the 
east coast of the South Island, was founded by a Church of 
England association, similarly working. Each settlement had 
its distinct foundation, and differed from the others in essential 
features. Communication between them was infrequent and 
irregular; overland intercourse was almost impracticable; and 
the few coasting vessels were sailing ships of small tonnage. 

For several years the new settlements were governed as Crown 





* “ Official Handbook of New Zealand,” part iii. p. 2. m 
FF 
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colonies. In 1853, however, a Constitution framed and granted 
by the Imperial Parliament in the previous vear came into force. 
That Constitution was based on the popular principle, and was 
as free as any in the British dominions. The Governor, a 
nominee Legislative Council, and a House of Representatives 
constituted the Legislature. The colony was divided into six 
provinces, each of which had an elective superintendent and an 
elective Provincial Council. In 1875, however, a colonial Act 
was passed abolishing the whole provincial system, and in the 
next year an Act was passed making provision for the division 
of the colony into counties, and for machinery for their local 
self-government. At the present time the Governor is assisted 
by an Executive Council composed of the responsible Ministers 
of the colony for the time being; the Legislative Council—who 
are nominated for life—number forty-six, including two Maori 
members; and the House of Representatives—numbering 
ninety-five members (including four Maoris)—are elected for 
three years. Practically, manhood suffrage prevails, as every 
adult male of sane mind and not in gaol—provided he has 
resided one year in the colony and six months in one electoral 
district—can be registered as an elector. 

For the maintenance of the protection of person and property, 
the militia force, consisting of the adult male population, is 
liable to be called out on active service. There is also a 
volunteer force existing in the different parts of the colony, and 
numbering (March 31, 1883) 4,242. Volunteer cadets increased 
the force by 1,491. There is alsoa regular force of constabulary, 
divided into two branches—the police consisting of 460 men, 
stationed in both islands, and the field force, formed on the model 
of the Irish Constabulary, numbering 634, and stationed in the 
North Island, where the bulk of the Maori population are resident. 
There have been two Maori wars: the first lasted from 1845 to 
1848 ; the second, from 1860 with little intermission until 1870. 
Fully half the clans, however, have always been favourable to 
the colonists, and many of them have actually fought against 
their own countrymen. Permanent tranquillity has existed since 
1871, although there was an agitation in 1881 that threatened 
to develop into disturbance. 

The material resources of New Zealand are both varied and 
of great value. The following extracts from the New Zealand 
“Crown Lands Guide” of January, 1884, published by the 
authority of the Minister of Lands, give valuable general informa- 
tion as to the chief resources of the colony :— 

The indigenous forest of New Zealand is evergreen, and contains a 
large variety of valuable woods. Amongst the smaller plants the 
Phormium tenax, or New Zealand flax, is of special value; whilst 
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large tracts of country are covered with nutritious indigenous grasses, 
which support millions of sheep Many of the more valuable 
trees of Europe, America, and Australia have been introduced, and 
now flourish with a vigour scarcely ever attained in their natural 
habitats. In many parts of the colony the hop grows with un- 
exampled luxuriance. . . . . Fruit is abundant all over New Zea- 
Roots and vegetables of all kinds grow luxuriantly. ... . 
By the proper selection of soil, and with a system of agriculture 
modified to suit the great variety of climate . . .. every variety of 
cereal and root crop may be successfully raised in New Zealand, and, 
with due care in these respects, New Zealand will not fail to become a 
great producing and exporting country of all the chief food staples. 
The progress made in agriculture has been very rapid, and the number 
of persons engaged in this pursuit is, as compared with other 
countries, very large, more than one in every five of the adult male 
population being in this way possessed of a permanent stake in the 
country The number of holdings of one acre and upwards of 
cultivated land (exclusive of gardens attached to residences, and 
native holdings) enumerated in March, 1878, was 20,519 [in 1884 
the number had risen to 28,587]. The exports of agricultural and 
farm produce increased from £262,930 in 1875 to £1,140,239 in 
The extent of land under wheat in the early part of 
1883 was 390,000 acres; the aggregate produce of the wheat crop 
was estimated at 2,270,000 bushels, an average of 26°28 bushels per 
The estimated average yield of other produce for the 
same year was, for the whole colony: vats, 32°89 bushels per acre; 
barley, 26-19 bushels per acre ; and potatoes, 5-10 tons per acre 
The extent to which pastoral pursuits have been followed may be 
estimated by the quantity of stock in the colony in 1881 (when the 
last census was taken). ‘The numbers were: horses, 161,736; cattle, 
698,637 ; and sheep, 12,985,085 (and the sheep had increased on 
May 31, 1884, to 13,306,000).* 


The colony also possesses 200,000 pigs and 1,563,000 head of 
poultry. Wool is by far the most important production, its 
value in export approaching nearly four times that of gold, and 
amounting in 1883 to £3,452,011, while the value of the gold 
exported in 1883 was £892,000. The value of gold exported 
in the year ending March 31, 1884, was £959,000, making a 
total value exported from the colony up to that date of over 
£40,000,000. The bulk of the gold-mining is on Government 
lands, and needs a considerable investment of capital properly 
to be developed. Coal is being raised in increasing quantities 
each year, but still figures as an import into the colony. 
Biscuits, breweries, bootmaking, leather, soap, and woollen manu- 
facture are established industries; and at the dairy factories 
a large quantity of cheese is made. 


* “Official Handbook of New Zealand,” part iii. pp. 3, 4, 5. 
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The construction of a comprehensive system of railways con- 
necting the chief towns of the colony was commenced, at the 
expense of the Government in 1872. On December 31, 1883, 
there were in all 1,486 miles open for traffic. For the year 
ending March 31, 1884, the surplus receipts were £305,314. 
Telegraph lines to the extent of 4,074 miles were in working 
order at the beginning of 1884; the total number of telegrams 
despatched during 1883 was 1,599,000, the receipts amounting 
to £81,401. 

The following table shows the growth of the population 
during the last twenty-five years, and the countries in which 
they were born :— 


i i Population 

‘Where Born. 7 aan eT in 1881, 

. New Zealand... ... ... ... 27,604 ... 98,474 ... 223,404 
. Australia and Tasmania... 2,579 ... 12,426 ... 17,277 
. England and Wales... ... 36,600 ... 68,389 ... 121,187 
os 15,534 ... 36,871 ... 52,753 
_ ~~ Gea ae eee 
. Foreign Countries... ... ... 2,657 ... 10,075 ... 19,777 
a en eee eee | eee en 6,172 


Total... ... ... « 99,021 ... 256,393 ... 489,933 





The Maoris, whose numbers are decreasing, are not included 


in the above figures. The “ residue” is chiefly made up of persons 
born in other British dominions, at sea, and whose birthplaces 
were not specified. With a population of less than a hundred 
thousand (99,021) in 1861, New Zealand contained at the 
cenzus of 1881, 489,933 persons, of whom 269,605 were males 
and 220,328 females. On June 30, 1884, the population was 
estimated at 556,000, showing an increase exceeding that of 
either of the Australian colonies. The density of population 
is about four persons to the mile; and the people are more 
evenly divided amongst the chief cities and towns than is the 
case on the continent of Australia. Dunedin has a population, 
with its suburbs, of about 45,000; Christchurch and suburbs, 
33,000; Wellington (the capital, chosen, from its central posi- 
tion, when the government was removed from Auckland) and 
suburbs, about 22,000; Auckland and suburbs, 33,000 ; while 
Nelson, Napier, Invercargill, and Oamaru have populations 
approaching 10,000. There is no State Church ; and the State 
system of education is secular and free. Socially and politically, 
New Zealand is essentially a British colony, and offers, in its 
numerous advantages of climate, soil, settled government, and 
the general character of its inhabitants, inducements not to be 
equalled in the case of any other colony. 

Until quite recently, Australia was chiefly known to the 
majority of the inhabitants of the rest of the empire as a gold- 
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producing country and the home of countless flocks and herds. 
The‘spontaneous action of the colonies, however, in offering to the 
British Government assistance in men and money during the 
war in the Soudan, aroused a genuine sympathy throughout the 
mother-country and electrified the empire. For the first time in 
our imperial history, a distant colony sent at its own cost, and 
completely equipped, a contingent of troops, who had volunteered 
with an enthusiasm that could not have been excelled had their 
services been needed to defend their native shores. It was the 
“one touch of nature” that made all Englishmen appreciate 
their kindred. More than anything, the conduct of New South 
Wales—in common with the other Australasian and Canadian 
colonies—demonstrated the essential unity of the empire. It 
remains to our statesmen both at home and in the colonies to 
cement the union ; and the problem is second to none in its 
concern io our imperial welfare. 


e159 


Art. V.—Tue Firth Dvuxe or Lezxzps. 
1. The Political Memoranda of Francis, fifth Duke of Leeds, 


now first printed from Originals in the British Musewm.* 
Edited, together with other Papers, and with Notes, Intro- 
duction, and Appendix, by OscaR BRowninG, M.A., Senior 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; University Lecturer 
in History, and Examiner in the University of London. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 1884. 


2. The Bland Burges Papers: Selections from the Letters and 
Correspondence of Sir James Bland Burges, Baronet, some- 
time Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. With 
Notices of his Life. Edited by James Hutton, Author of 
“ James and Philip Van Arteveldt,’ &. London: John 
Murray. 1885. 


F the “ Leeds Memoranda” the editor truly says, “If they 
reveal to us no very important secrets, nor make it 
necessary that we should rewrite many pages of our history, they 
at least enable us to live in the very centre of that aristocratic 
régime which placed England after 1815 at the head of Europe, 
and which the modern democracy will find it difficult to sur- 
pass.” + 
Our assent to the truth of the editor’s description of his 





* British Museum Additional MSS, 27,918. 
+ “Leeds Memoranda,” lutroduction, p. xi. 
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book must not, however, be taken as extending to his encomium 
of the old aristocratic régime. 

We call our readers’ attention to these papers the more fully 
because they are printed “For the Camden Society,” and 
not published for general circulation, and therefore may be, and 
remain, unknown to the world at large, except to those who may 
have seen the few extracts given in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s “ Life 
of George IV.” 

The authors of the “Leeds Memoranda” and of the 
“ Bland Burges Papers ” were closely connected. The Duke was 
the baronet’s senior by only one year. In early life they became 
acquainted with each other, and with William Pitt. The baronet, 
as the Duke’s nominee, sat in the House of Commons for the 
borough of Helston. During the Duke’s tenure of office as 
Foreign Secretary he made the baronet his Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary. The Duke quitted office in 1791, but his 
Under-Secretary, with the Duke’s consent, remained at the 
Foreign Office until 1795, when he was removed multa gemens 
by a job or intrigue of Lord Grenville. Sir James’s public 
career, therefore, ended shortly after that of his patron, but his 
natural life exceeded that of the Duke’s by a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the Duke dying in 1799, while the baronet survived until 
1824.* The “Bland Burges Papers” are a supplement or comple- 
ment tothe “Leeds Memoranda.” There is this distinction between 
them—the Duke’s memoranda were “ written down for the most 
part day by day immediately after the events to which they 
allude,” + but Sir James did not “commit his recollections to 
paper ” until more than twenty years after he had finally left the 
Foreign Office,t and when his recollections of persons and events 
had lost their freshness. It must also be borne in mind that the 
friendship between the Duke and Sir James was interrupted by 
a quarrel, the cause and ground of which does not appear in the 
narrative of either of the parties ; and, although there was a re- 
conciliation between them ere the Duke died, we think it re- 
sembled the reconciliation between two eminent statesmen of our 
own day, which was thus described: “They have shaken hands 
and embraced, and hate each other more than ever.”§ An acid 
flavour pervades Sir James's remarks on his former friend. 





* Before his death, in 1824, Sir J. B. Burges assumed the name of Lamb 
(“ Bland Burges Papers,” p. 350). At the time of his death he was in his - 
seventy-third year. The Duke of Leeds died comparatively young, having 
completed his forty-eighth year two days only before he died. 

+ ‘ Memoranda,” Introduction, p. iii. + ‘* Bland Burges Papers,” p. 55. 

§ Lord Malmesbury’s “ Memories of an Ex-Minister,” vol. ii. p. 120. As 
to the quarrel and reconciliation between the Duke of Leeds and Sir J. Burges, 
vide the “ Bland Burges Papers,” pp. 237-303. 
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To few people were the lines— 


Fortune came smiling to his youth and woo’d it, 
And purpled greatness met his ripened years, 


so applicable as to Francis Godolphin Osborne. He was born 
heir to a dukedom, a marquisate, an earldom, and viscountcies 
both in England and Scotland, and to the great landed posses- 
sions annexed to these titles. He became a member of the 
House of Commons. He was, in his father’s lifetime, called up 
to the House of Lords asa baron. He became a member of 
George III.’s household, in the first instance as one of the Lords 
of the Bedchamber, and afterwards as Lord Chamberlain to 
Queen Charlotte ; but more important office was in store for him. 
On the formation of the Pitt Ministry in 1783 he became Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; he subsequently received the 
Garter. He was also Lord Lieutenant of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. While he was so eminently successful in his public 
career, his private life was early overshadowed by a great mis- 
fortune. In his twenty-second year he married the daughter of 
the last Earl of Holdernesse, who was in her own right Baroness 
Conyers. Within six years the marriage was annulled in conse- 
quence of the lady’s flight with Captain “ Jack Byron,” by whom 
she became the mother of Augusta Mary, half-sister of Lord 
Byron, the poet himself being the issue of the captain’s marriage 
with Miss Gordon, after the death of Lady Conyers in 1784. 
The Duke, to console himself for the anguish of his divorce, took 
to himself another Anguish. In October, 1783, he married a lady 
of that name. 

The editor of the “ Memoranda” quotes a memoir of the Duke 
published, about the time of his death, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. It is written in the Johnsonese common at that time, and, 
as our editor truly says, its writer “ remarks, with conscious or 
unconscious irony, that the Duke of Leeds was not supposed to 
possess great talents, that his knowledge was not profound, that 
he was a considerable talker, that he never lost his consciousness 
of his position, and that he had not been very strongly inspired 
by the Muses.” * If a naval song on Howe's victory of “The 
Glorious First of June,” attributed to the Duke, be a specimen 
of his poetical talents, there can be no doubt of the truth of the 
last part of this description.f 

No information is given by either of the books before us as to 
the circumstances under which the friendship of the Duke and 





* “ Memoranda,” Introduction, p. cxi. 

+ A copy is in “The Dawson Collection” in the Penzance Public Library, 
vol. xiii. e are often indebted to this curious collection for information, 
and to the authorities of the library for courteously giving us access to it. 
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Sir James began. Sir James only tells us that “during the 
space of four or five years antecedent to 1780 a very intimate 
and unreserved friendship subsisted between Lord Carmarthen 
and myself.”* Sir James’s acquaintance with William Pitt 
began in June, 1780, during the Gordon Riots, when they were 
both members of the junior Bar. Lord Carmarthen first met 
Pitt at a dinner given at this time by Burges in his chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and from that time the Marquis “cultivated Mr. 
Pitt’s acquaintance.”+ At this dinner Gibbon also first met 
Pitt, and Burges’s sketch of a scene between the great historian 
and the future Minister is a fit companion to Sir Walter Scott's 
sketch of the meeting of Adam Smith and Johnson.} Gibbon 
had then for some years been a member of the House of Commons, 
and was at the zenith of his fame. Burges describes him “as 
certainly not at all backward in availing himself of the deference 
universally shown to him by taking both the lead and a very 
ample share of the conversation in whatever company he might 
honour with his presence.” Pitt had not then entered Parliament, 
and was unknown tothe world. There is not only a catena, but 
a consensus of testimony to the truth of Wraxall’s description of 
him as in manners, “if not repulsive, cold, stiff, without suavity 
or amenity. He seemed never to invite approach or to en- 


courage acquaintance.”§ Between these two men this scene 
occurred :— 


Mr. Gibbon, nothing loth, took the conversation into his own hands, 
and very brilliant and pleasant he was during the dinner and for some 
time afterwards. He had just concluded, however, one of his best 
foreign anecdotes, in which he had introduced some of the fashionable 
levities of political doctrine then prevalent, and, with his customary 
tap on the lid of his snuff-box, was looking round to receive our 
tribute of applause, when a deep-toned but clear voice was heard 
from the bottom of the table very calmly and civilly impugning the 
correctness of the narrative, and the propriety of the doctrines of 
which it had been made the vehicle. The historian, turning a dis- 
dainful glance towards the quarter whence the voice proceeded, saw, 





* “Papers,” p. 63. The Duke was known by his courtesy title of Marquis 
of Carmarthen until the death of his father, the fourth Duke, March 23, 1789. 

+ “ Papers,” p. 63. 

t Dr. Johnson (says Sir Walter) no sooner saw Smith than he brought 
forward a charge against him for something in his famous letter on the death 
of Hume. Smith said he had vindicated the truth of the statement. “ And what 
did the Doctor say?” was the universal query. ‘“ Why, he said—he said,” 
said Smith, with the deepest impression of resentment—“ he said, ‘ You lie.’” 
“And what did youreply?” “1 said, ‘ Youare a son of ab—h.’”—The Croker 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 31. 

§ Wraxall’s “Posthumous Memoirs,” vol. iii. pp. 469, 470. 
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for the first time, a tall, thin, and rather ungainly looking young man,* 
who now sat quietly and silently eating some fruit. There was nothing 
very prepossessing or very formidable in his exterior, but, as the few 
words he had uttered appeared to have made a considerable impres- 
sion on the company, Mr. Gibbon, I suppose, thought himself bound 
to maintain his honour by suppressing such an attempt to dispute his 
supremacy. He accordingly undertook the defence of the proposi- 
tions in question, and a very animated debate took place between him 
and his youthful antagonist, Mr. Pitt, and for some time was con- 
ducted with great talent and brilliancy on both sides. At length the 
genius of the young man prevailed over that of his senior, who, find- 
ing himself driven into a corner from which there was no escape, 
made some excuse for rising from the table and walking out of the 
room. I followed him, and, finding he was looking for his hat, I tried 
to persuade him to return to his seat. ‘ By no means,” said he; 
“that young gentleman is, I have no doubt, extremely ingenious and 
agreeable, but I must acknowledge that his style of conversation is 
not exactly what I am accustomed to, so you must positively excuse 
me.” And away he went in high dudgeon, notwithstanding that his 
friend (Col. Holroyd, afterwards Lord Sheffield) had come to my 
assistance. When we returned into, the dining-room we found Mr. 
Pitt proceeding very tranquilly with the illustration of the subject 
from which his opponent had fled, and which he discussed with such 
ability, strength of argument, and eloquence that his hearers were 
filled with profound admiration. 


Gibbon then showed the same overweening self-esteem, the 
same dogmatic confidence in his own judgment, and the same 
fear and dislike of hearing his opinions controverted or reviewed 
which prevented him during the eight sessions he sat in Parlia- 
ment from ever taking part in debate, though he himself says 
“it was prudence which condemned him to acquiesce in the 
humble station of a mute.” On reading the account of this scene 
one cannot but wish that Pitt had encountered that other literary 
despot of those days, Johnson,} and driven him from the field as 
he drove Gibbon ; and even more that the spirit and power of 
Pitt had in our own days fallen on some one who in like manner 
would have overthrown Carlyle. Burges adds to his account of 
this same dinner a sketch of Lord Carmarthen, as until the time 
of his succeeding to the dukedom we will henceforth call him. 
It professes to describe him as he wasin 1780, but it was written 
thirty-eight years later, after the quarrel between him and Burges, 
and is coloured by the writer’s later feelings and impressions. 





* Wraxall (wbi supra) says of Pitt, “In the formation of his person he was 
tall and slender, but without elegance or grace.” 

+ “ Papers,” pp. 60, 61. 

$ It does not appear that Pitt and Johnson ever met. 
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At the period to which I have just referred [writes Burges], the 
Marquis of Carmarthen was about thirty years of age. He appeared 
then to have united in himself a combination of endowments such as 
have rarely fallen to the lot of the most favoured individual. De- 
scended from noble ancestry, heir to the dukedom of Leeds, in posses- 
sion of an ample fortune, and looking forward to the not distant 
accession to one still more considerable, he had in these respects no 
reason to envy any man; and not inferior were the advantages which 
Nature had liberally bestowed upon him. His talents were brilliant 
and acute, his memory uncommonly retentive, his power of conception 
so prompt that he was able at a glance to comprehend whatsoever was 
submitted to him, and to decide upon the line of action to be taken, 
while his ready wit, and his wonderful facility of expression, whether 
by speech or by writing, in prose or in verse, charmed and dazzled all 
with whom he associated. These rare qualities had received the cul- 
tivation derivable from an education at Westminster School and at 
Oxford, followed by several years’ residence at foreign Courts. In 
addition to all this few men equalled him in personal beauty of face 
and figure. His countenance was most prepossessing, and seemed to 
indicate at once the quickness of his intellect and the suavity of his 
disposition, He had the gallant spirit of a noble gentleman, with the 
manner and address of an accomplished courtier. His outset in 
Parliament had afforded strong hopes of his future eminence, and the 
favour of his Sovereign had already singled him out for distinction by 
unmistakable proofs of his regard both on public and private grounds. 


__ What follows is conceived and expressed in the true spirit of 
“a candid friend.” 


It must not, however, be supposed that there were no shades to 
temper or obscure this flood of brilliancy. There were, indeed, 
many weaknesses, many blemishes, and much misconduct which per- 
haps more than counterbalanced all his natural and acquired advan- 
tages, and which, as he advanced in life, sensibly lowered him in 
public estimation, and afforded a melancholy illustration of the insuf- 
ficiency of rank, fortune, talents, and accomplishments to ensure 
happiness or good repute while unsupported by discretion and un- 
controlled by principle; at the time, however, when our acquaintance 
commenced few circumstances had occurred to dim the lustre of his 
character. No young man at that day was so generally admired, nor 
was there any one of whose future success a higher expectation had 
been formed.* 


In justice to the Duke’s memory it should be stated that 
Burges adduces no facts to support these grave and sweeping 
charges. 

The memoir in the Gentleman’s Magazine says of Car- 





* “Papers,” pp. 62, 63. 
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marthen, “If he had any peculiar pride, it was an acknowledg- 
ment that his family sprung from a citizen of London.’* 
This was but an instance of the pride which apes humility. 
His connection with the City of London was very remote. The 
founder of the Osborne family was Edward Osborne, a Kentish 
squire’s son, who “ discovered a genius for mercantile affairs,” 
and became Sheriff of London so far back as 1579 and Lord 
Mayor in 1583. He also became Sir Edward Osborne. 

A more reasonable cause for pride, and which we have no 
doubt Carmarthen properly estimated, was that he was-descended 
paternally and maternally from two, if not illustrious, yet pro- 
minent and versatile statesmen. On his father’s side he was the 
direct descendant of Sir Thomas Osborne, a Yorkshire baronet, 
who, in the reign of Charles II., had in the House of Commons 
shown eminent talents for business and debate,t and who in 1673 
became Lord Treasurer and was soon created Earl of Danby. 
It took him only twenty years to climb from the station of a 
Yorkshire country gentleman to the highest rank in the peerage.t 
He was created Marquis of Carmarthen in 1689 and Duke 
of Leeds in 1694. The fourth.Duke married the youngest 
daughter of Francis Earl of Godolphin. The fifth Duke was thus 
descended from Sidney Godolphin, “ the man who, zealous for no 
Government and useful to every Government, gradually became 
an almost indispensable part of the machinery of the State.” § 
Sidney Godolphin was created Baron Godolphin in 1684 and 
Earl Godolphin in 1706. He was the head of an old Cornish 
family, the Godolphins of Godolphin, of whom Camden says 
in his “ Britannia” “that their virtues are not less eminent than 
their family is ancient.” After the marriage of the fourth Duke 
his family assumed the name of Godolphin, and have ever since 
been known as the Godolphin Osbornes. By this marriage the 
extensive Cornish estates of the Godolphins were added to the 
large landed possessions which, by favour of the Crown, the first 
Duke of Leeds acquired.|| The Godolphin estates are still in the 
possession of the Duke of Leeds. Within sight of the spot 
where these lines are written rises Godolphin Hill; according to 
Camden the name Godolphin, anciently Godolcan, is a derivation 
from or corruption of the Phoenician word Godolonac, signifying 
a place of tin, and in his time “the hill was famous for store 
of tin mines.” Now the store of tin mines is greatly reduced. 
On the slope of the hill in what was once a deer-park, with old 
gardens and fish-ponds, stand the remains of the mansion-house 





* Quoted in Introduction, = _ 
Macaulay’s “ History of England,” chap. ii. t Ibid. chap. xx. 
Ibid. chap. xi. | Zoid. chap. xxv. 
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of Godolphin, now occupied as a farm-house. A large and lofty 
apartment called “the King’s room” is, according to a vague 
tradition, the library in which Sidney Godolphin, the Minister 
to four successive Sovereigns, wrote his despatches. An old 
dining-hall, with a fine carved roof, still exists, which was 
probably the place where he indulged in the low and frivolous 
pursuits to which he was addicted.* 

In some respects Carmarthen’s character resembled that of 
both the statesmen from whom he was descended. Of the first 
Duke, Macaulay says: “he was not a man whose character, if 
tried by any high standard of morality, would appear to merit 
approbation. He was greedy of wealth and honours, corrupt 
himself, and a corrupter of others.” + He served not only Charles 
IL., but James II., yet he signed the invitation to William III. to 
come over, and in William’s interest seized York. He gained 
considerable influence with William, and became his chief 
Minister, but the Whig party “would not believe that he had 
from his heart renounced those arbitrary doctrines for which he 
had once been zealous, or that he could bear true allegiance to a 
Government sprung from resistance.” ¢ It certainly is remarkable 
that towards the end of his career, while he was insulted as a 
Williamite at Bath, he was considered as a staunch Jacobite at 
St. Germains.§ Macaulay thinks that there is no evidence that 
he corresponded with the exiled family. The Duke’s maternal 
ancestor, Sidney Godolphin, had been, says Macaulay, “ bred a 
page at Whitehall, and had early acquired all the flexibility and 
the self-possession of a veteran courtier. He was laborious, 
clear-headed, and profoundly versed in the details of finance. 
Every Government, therefore, found him a useful servant, and 
there was nothing in his opinions or in his character which 
could prevent him from serving any Government.” “Sidney 
Godolphin, said Charles II., is never in the way and never out of 
the way.” This pointed remark “ goes far to explain Godolphin’s 
extraordinary success in life.” || ‘Godolphin learned some things 
which shook his confidence in the stability of the Revolution 
government. He began to think, as he would himself have 
expressed it, that he had betted too deep on the Revolution, 
and that it was time to hedge.” [| He was suspected—he said 
without reason—of secret dealings with St. Germains, and in 
consequence of that suspicion, before the death of William IIL, 
retired from office. At the accession of Anne we find him again 





* Vide Macaulay’s “ History,” chap. ii. Ibid. 
} Ibid. chap. xvi, Ibid, chap. xx. | Zbid, chap. ii. 
Ibid. chap. xvii. 
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in place, and by country squires and rectors he was believed— 
as they also believed Marlborough to be—strongly attached to 
the Prerogative and to the Church. None of Anne’s Ministers 
stood so high in her favour as the Lord Treasurer Godolphin 
and the Captain-General Marlborough. But, to the mortification 
and disgust of the country gentlemen and country clergymen, 
those statesmen saw that it was both for the “public interest 
and for their own interest to adopt a Whig policy.” * 

The fifth Duke of Leeds certainly led his contemporaries to 
believe that as a politician he was as little to be depended 
on as his paternal ancestor the first Duke, or his maternal 
ancestor Godolphin. George III. spoke of “his capricious and 
variable disposition.”+ Horace Walpole described him “as a 
light, variable young man of very moderate parts and less 
principle.”+ Elsewhere he speaks of him “as the weathercock 
Marquis.” The opinion of him formed by his once intimate 
friend Burges we have already mentioned. The editor of the 
“Memoranda” remarks, we think truly, that “The vanity of 
the Duke of Leeds was a serious deduction from his political 
influence.” § , 

The earliest memorandum || relates to a job which the Duke 
thus euphoniously describes: “In order to accommodate the 
K.’s service, some arrangement was to take place in order to 
gratify Sir William Meredith, newly come over from Oppo- 
sition.” To carry out this job it was proposed that the then 
Duke of Leeds should resign his sinecure place of Chief Justice 
in Eyre north of Trent, “and retire upon a pension.” His son 
parenthetically observes that the then Comptroller of the House- 
hold should also resign and the renegade baronet be appointed 
in his room, and that at the same time Carmarthen should be 
brought into Parliament. The Duke would not give up his 
sinecure, even for a pension, but his son was brought into Par- 
liament, a Ministerial nominee was put out and Carmarthen 
put in Eye, which (by the Redistribution Act has ceased to exist 
as a borough) was the constituency in whose name Carmarthen 
first sat in Parliament. Sir William Meredith received the price 
of his change of party. This man was in his time of some 





* Macaulay, “Essay on Addison.” + “Bland Burges Papers,” p. 238. 
t As quoted in the ‘‘ Bland Burges Papers,” p. 61, note. 
Introduction, p. xx. 

|| Prefixed to this memorandum is this note: ‘‘ These memorandums were 
not begun to be set down till July, 1780; consequently many things of some 
consequence, or at least interesting to myself, may be omitted.” 
| “Memoranda,” pp. 1, 2, and notes, The date of these transactions was 

74, 
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note in the House of Commons. He is described by Mr. 
Trevelyan as “a convert from Jacobite opinions,” who, in the 
Middlesex election, and in the warfare between Parliament and 
the Press, “bore his part in defence of Constitutional liberty 
with a scrupulous fairness and an almost pathetic candour which 
won the good-will of his opponents, and were not always to the 
taste of the more impetuous of his allies.” * Anticipating the 
labours of Romilly, he “ protested against the barbarity and 
inefficiency” of our then existing criminal code. In 1772 he 
presented the celebrated Feathers Tavern petition, which gave 
rise to an ever-memorable debate. The object of the petition, 
it will be remembered, was to relieve clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church and graduates of the universities from the 
burthen of subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles, and to restore 
to them their undoubted rights as Protestants of “interpreting 
Scripture for themselves, without being tied to any human com- 
ment or explanation.” Unsuccessful at ‘that time, Meredith 
returned to the charge in 1773 and again in 1774, but he had 
then lost his moral influence over the House by his accepting 
the white wand of the Comptroller of the Household. He 
was taunted by Burke, amid general laughter, “with lacking 
the wisdom of Moses, though he now possessed the rod of 
Aaron,”’t and the sense of the House was so evidently against 
Meredith that he did not venture to divide. 

At the General Election of 1774 Carmarthen was returned, 
with a relation, for another extinguished borough, not in Suffolk, 
but in Cornwall—Helston—which had been constantly repre- 
sented by some of the Godolphin family.t Helston was in its 
time a harbour of refuge for law officers of the Crown. Sir 
Wm. Noy, of ship-money notoriety, sat for it in the Stuart 
times. In our own day Sir W. Baliol Brett, rejected at Roch- 
dale, sought and found a refuge at Helston. Shortly after the 
election Carmarthen’s colleague lost his life, and shortly after 
that event he himself—his return being petitioned against—lost 
his seat. 


Previous to the meeting of the new Parliament [he says], Lord 
North sent for me and told me he wished I would propose Sir Fletcher 
Norton for Speaker. As I was no great admirer of that gentleman’s 
character, I wished to be excused, and objected to it, alleging for my 
reason that I thought it would come with more propriety from some 
member who had sat longer than I had.§ 





* “Karly History of C. J. Fox,” p. 364. t Ibid. pp. 431, 433, 439, 
+ Godolphin is in the immediate neighbourhood of Helston. 
§ “ Memoranda,” p. 4. 
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Sir Fletcher Norton during his ten years’ occupancy of the 
Speaker's chair incurred the hostility of all parties. When the 
House, during its warfare with the printers, committed the Lord 
Mayor and a brother alderman to the Tower, the Speaker and 
other members were hanged in effigy on Tower Hill. One of his 
colleagues in this display of popular hatred, addressing him in 
debate, said, “ The patriots indeed gave out that I died penitent, 
but that you, Sir, remained hardened to the last.”* In the 
debates on’ the Royal Marriage Bill (1772), the Speaker, 
“whose faults were not in the direction of timidity, was induced 
to descend into the lists of debate, but he was no sooner back 
beneath his canopy than he found himself pelted with sarcasms, 
against which his character afforded him the scantiest protection.” 
Burke hurled at him a taunt ‘‘much appreciated by the House, 
which had observed nothing in Sir Fletcher Norton’s parlia- 
mentary career inconsistent with the reputation for taking fees 
on both sides that he had acquired during his practice at the 
Bar ;” and Barre “gave vent, with a breadth of phrase in which 
the cotemporaries of Smollett saw nothing amiss, to the most 
astounding imputation that the mentber of a Senate ever ventured 
to level against its president.” At a later stage of the Bill 
he was the object of a succession of attacks by Fox. Supreme 
instances of the “art of assailing a bad cause in the person of 
a questionable individual.”t Whether Sir Fletcher sought to 
curry favour with the Opposition by showing independence 
of, or animosity to, the Crown, we know not, but in 1777, on 
presenting to the King in Parliament the Household Bill, he 
said, “The House had granted his Majesty a very great 
additional revenue, great beyond example, great beyond 
your Majesty’s highest expence.”§ These words were an un- 
pardonable offence to the King. Sir Fletcher was also suspected 
of the still more unpardonable sin of favouring the American 
colonies; he therefore became an object of George III.’s un- 
relenting hatred, and when the new Parliament met in 1780 
Sir Fletcher was opposed by the Ministry, and Mr. Cornewall, a 
nominee of the Court, was chosen Speaker by a considerable 
majority.|| He owed his election to the interest of Charles 
Jenkinson, Secretary at War, one of “the King’s friends,” and 
afterwards the first Earl of Liverpool—who had married his 
sister. The new Speaker possessed every “physical quality 
requisite to ornament the place; a sonorous voice, a manly as 
well as imposing figure, and a commanding deportment.’4 





* “Karly History of C. J. Fox,” p. 399, note. + Ibid. p. 465. 
t Ibid. p, 470. § “‘ Memoranda,” p. 4, note. || Zoid. p. 34. 
{| Wraxall, quoted in the “ Burges Papers,” p. 127, note. 

[Vol. CXXLV. No. CCXLVIII.]—New Serigs, Vol. LX VIII. No. II. G G 
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In other respects he was not suited for his high office. We 
have lately heard complaints, we fear well founded, of the dete- 
rioration of the tone and manners of the House of Commons, but 
the House of 1880 would not have tolerated in its Speaker what 
the House of 1780 seems to have permitted without demur. 
“Mr. Speaker Cornewall, during the time he occupied the 
Speaker's chair, had a pewter pot constantly at hand, from which 
he imbibed large quantities of his favourite liquor, considerably 
detracting from the dignity of his office and personal demeanour. 
The ‘ Rolliad, alluding to the Speaker’s chair, observes :— 


There Cornewall sits and ah! compelled by fate, 
Must sit for ever through the long debate, 

Save when compelled by Nature’s sovereign will, 
Sometimes to empty, and sometimes to fill. 

Like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock. 

In vain the power of strengthening porter tries, 
And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies. 


The quantity of porter he drank was in the habit of pro- 
ducing a somnolency which on more than one occasion is said to 
have caused considerable inconvenience to the House.’* If his 
successor, said Burges, succeeds in restoring regularity and 
decency in the House, he will be entitled to great credit.t 

After being unseated, Carmarthen made no attempt to re-enter 
the House of Commons, and in. May, 1776, “in compliment to 
his father-in-law, Lord Holdernesse, a solemn phantom, who 
owed his appointment to his insignificance and his wife,” { 
Carmarthen entered the Upper House in the middle period of 
the North Ministry. As a member of the King’s House- 
hold he was required to support, and did support, the King’s 
Ministry ; he soon became dissatisfied with their conduct of the 
American War and of affairs generally.§ Prior to the meeting 
of Parliament in November, 1779, “two of the best members of 
the Ministry, Lord Gower, Lord President, and Lord Weymouth, 
one of the Secretaries of State, resigned.” This further per- 
suaded Carmarthen of the necessity of a change and determined 
him to resign office.|| Lord North himself told the King “ that 
Gower’s resignation at that moment must be the ruin of the 





* “Jesse George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” vol. i 380. Conf. 


Wraxall, as quoted by Burges, whi supra. Mr. Speaker Cornewall died January 
2, 1789. His predecessor, who had been created Lord Grantley, died the day 
before. + “Papers,” p. 128. 

t Ibid. p. 5, note. 

§ Ibid. p. 17. Carmarthen was at this time Lord Chamberlain to the 
Queen. || Zoid. 
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Administration.”* Before the Houses adjourned for Christmas, 
Shelburne in the Upper House and Burke in the Commons gave 
notice of motions for Economical Reform. These motions gave 
rise to the modern system of petitioning Parliament. 


During the recess [Carmarthen relates] I received a summons from 
a committee of gentlemen at York to attend a meeting there upon 
December 30, to. consider of the necessity of economy in order to 
support the expense of the war, and for drawing up a petition for the 
House of Commons for the abolishing useless and exorbitant or un- 
merited pensions and salaries, and applying the produce to the public 
service. I could not but approve of the petition at this time, but 
apologized for my personally not attending the meeting.T 


But the timid and ever-cautious politician is careful to add this 
note :— 


As far as the petition I agreed with the meeting, but could by no 
means approve of the idea of forming associations and committees of 
correspondence, which they thought proper to do, as no one could 
know to what dangerous lengths such institutions might proceed 
though perhaps originating from the best and most constitutional 
principles,f ; 


The Yorkshire meeting was considered by George IIT. and his 
friends as a sounding of the “trumpet of sedition.”§ Car- 
marthen received a note from Lord North requesting to see him; 
he went. 


Lord North [Carmarthen relates] told me he wished to speak to me 
in regard to the York meeting, which he represented as a very im- 
proper measure, and merely the effect of party, and that he was sure 
I would readily concur with other noblemen and gentlemen of the 
county in expressing our disapprobation, and in preventing our friends 
from attending it. The Duke of Northumberland was shown into 
the room where we were, and entirely agreed with his lordship. I 
answered I did by no means see the measure in that light, that I 
thought nobody could object to the necessity of economy at the pre- 
sent juncture, and that I could by no means disapprove of the plan 
of the meeting so far as I was informed of it, that if confusion was to 
be apprehended from the meeting I was afraid what his lordship had 
suggested would rather augment than prevent such conclusion. His 
lordship then desired the Duke of Northumberland and myself to 
walk into the next room where we should find some more Yorkshire 





* Sir G. C. Lewis’s “ Administrations of Great Britain,” p. 21. 

+ “Memoranda,” pp. 17, 18. It will be remembered that Carmarthen was 
then Lord Lieutenant of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

t Ibid. p. 18, note, We should think this note was written some time 
after the original text. 

§ A phrase applied by George III. to the great Lord Chatham; vide “* Ad- 
ministrations of Great ritain,” p. 9, notes. 
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gentlemen. The company agreed with his lordship. I, however, still 
retained my former opinion, which I repeated, and added that if they 
were apprehensive of any improper or dangerous proposals being 
made at the meeting I rather should think it a reason for encouraging 
our friends to attend in order to oppose such proposals, which other- 
wise might go forth (considering the notice for the meeting had been 
so long given) for the real and general sense of the county.* 


A difference of opinion with the King’s Ministers on so great 
a subject as the Yorkshire meeting was to Carmarthen an addi- 
tional reason to resign, and accordingly, on January 27, 1780, he 
“ resigned the Gold Key into the Queen’s hands,” giving as his 
reason that he found “ supporting the present Ministry was not 
effectually supporting the King’s interests.’+ The next day he 
had an audience with the King. 


I told his Majesty [he narrates] it was the first time it ever gave 
me pain to enter his closet; that the step I had taken, far from pro- 
ceeding from any fractious motive, arose merely from my ardent 
desire for his prosperity ; that though I had avery high opinion of 
some still remaining in his Adminisiration, yet there were others 
whose removal I humbly conceived necessary for his service; that 
I flattered myself such removals would have taken place during the 
recess, but that not being the case, as I could not profess supporting 
those men I so much disapproved, I thought it incumbent on me to 
resign my place, the former appointment to which I should always 
look upon as the greatest honour The King seemed agitated, 
and frequently made use of the words, “I am very sorry.” At the 
conclusion he said he was sure I acted from conviction, and, therefore, 
as a man of honour. 


t is in referring to Carmarthen’s resignation that Walpole 
calls him “the weathercock Marquis,” meaning, we suppose, it 
showed the way in which the wind of public ‘opinion blew.$ 
From notes added by Carmarthen himself, it appears that there 
was only one member of the Government of whom he had “a 
high opinion ”—Lord Chancellor Thurlow—and that the three 
members whose removal “he conceived necessary ” were Lord 
North, the Premier, Lord Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and Lord George Germain, one of the Secretaries of State, who 
was chiefly responsible for the maladministration of American 
affairs. Carmarthen published “A Letter to Lord Thurlow,” 
advocating a change of Government, and particularly the removal 
of these three noble lords.||_ The Yorkshire meeting was attended 
by freeholders owning property to the amount of £800,000 a 
year, and the petition was signed by no less than 9,000 gentry, 





* “ Memoranda,” pp. 18, 19. t Ibid. p. 20. 
t Ibid. pp. 21, 22. § Lbid. p. 22, ek. || Lid. p. 21. 
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clergy, and freeholders. One or two and twenty other counties, 
and two or three towns voted similar petitions; among the 
petitioning towns was Westminster. The petition was voted by 
a meeting held in Westminster Hall, at which “Charles Fox 
harangued the people finely and warmly ;” he was then for the 
first time proposed and “joyfully accepted” as a candidate for 
Westminster at the next election.* 

At first, according to Walpole, the Court was “ struck dumb ” 
by this popular movement, “ but soon rallied.” Carmarthen’s 
support of Economical Reform, and still more his advocating the 
removal of those whom the King called his “ present efficient 
Ministers ” ¢ awoke in the Royal mind “ the implacable hatred ” 
he bore to those he thought his enemies. 

February 8, 1780, was the day appointed for Shelburne’s 
motion for a committee of both Houses to inquire into the 
public expenditure. On that day—we again quote Carmarthen’s 
own words— 
as I was going to dress in order to attend the House of Lords, I 
received an official letter from the Earl of Hillsborough, Secretary of 
State, containing my dismission from the offices of Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of the East Riding of Yorkshire. My surprise 
would scarcely have been greater had it been a warrant of commit- 
ment to the Tower. I went down to the House and spoke for the 
motion; in the course of my speech, I took care to give the real 
motive for my resignation, as well as to comment upon my dismis- 
sion.t At the same time, and for like reasons, Lord Pembroke was 
dismissed from the Lord Lieutenancy of Wiltshire, and the Duke of 
tichmond from that of Sussex.§ 


Carmarthen was now fairly “launched into Opposition, and 
received much civility from the members who composed it.” 
Shelburne, who thought himself ill-used by the King, was in- 
triguing against the Ministry. Carmarthen adds another to the 
catena of unfavourable characters of him :— 


Lord Shelburne possesses great talents for a statesman, but he is 
not always to be trusted. Atfirst he was a very indifferent speaker, 
but now,|| though not an agreeable, is yet a most able speaker, pos- 
sessed of vast information and remarkably fluent. His lordship was 
certainly at one time a very great favourite of the King’s, but thinking 
to supplant Lord Bute, who had governed the King trom a child, he 
drove at too furious a rate, and fell a sacrifice to his want,of prudence. 
Great and disappointed ambition joined to great and cultivated abili- 





* “ Memoranda,” pp. 22, 23, notes; in the note on p. 22, Charles Fox is 


miscalled Charles Fry. Ena tcl i 
+ Ina letter to Lord North, quoted in “ Administrations of Great Britain,” 
1 


p. 15. 
t “Memoranda,” pp. 22, 23. § Ibid. p. 22, note 2, | 1780. 
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ties, as there is no saying where they will stop, render this nobleman 
as dangerous as powerful.* 


The high-handed dismissal of Carmarthen and Pembroke gave 
Sheiburne an opportunity of attacking the Ministry, and he sought 
Carmarthen’s permission to bring his case before the House. 
“The measure, Shelburne said, from its being as unusual as 
violent, had alarmed people in general, that the City of London 
saw it in a light which threatened the freedom of Parliament. 
He seemed,” continues Carmarthen, “to wish to know what had 
passed at my audience, but I only told him that from the manner 
of his Majesty I had no reason to apprehend the ensuing mark 
of his displeasure.’’t 

Shelburne then made a motion that the dismissal of Carmar- 
then and Pembroke was a direct attack on the freedom of debate 
and parliamentary proceedings. In the course of the debate 
Carmarthen desired the Ministry to give any reason for his 
removal, but they would not. As things then stood it was a 
matter of course that the motion should be lost by a large 
majority.t 

Carmarthen inclined more to.the Rockingham Whigs than 
to Shelburne and his followers. He found he agreed with Rock- 
ingham “in most essential matters.” 


The shortening the duration of Parliaments, a new mode of elec- 
tion, disfranchising what are vulgarly called rotten boroughs, and 
an additional number of county members, were now [he says] 
the favourite topics in the committees of the different counties,$ and 
seemed to meet with more advocates (both as to respect and numbers) 
than could have been, I think, imagined. The most respectable part 
of the Opposition (viz., the Cavendishes, Lord Rockingham and his 
friends, the Duke of Richmond excepted) seemed to disapprove this 
essential innovation in the Constitution, which was, however, said to 
. be approved of by Lords Shelburne, Camden, &c.|| 


In fact, there was no unanimity in the Opposition. Shelburne 
could not work with Rockingham, who was entirely under the 
influence of Burke. Burke had been outrageous with Shelburne 
for his economical plan in the House of Lords, which Burke said 
was a matter wholly belonging to the House of Commons ; while 
Shelburne, on his part, thought very contemptuously of Burke's 

* “ Memoranda,” pp, 25, 26. + Lbid. pp. 26, 27. 

t Ibid. p.27. In the division the contents were 39, the non-contents 92. 

§ These committees had been appointed by the meetings which had voted 
the petitions for Economical Reform. 

| “ Memoranda,” p. 28 ; conf. p. 35. The Duke of Richmond was in favour 
of Manhood Suffrage and Annual Parliaments : see p. 30, note 3. As to 
Rockingham’s opinions on this question, see p. 35, note. 
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commendation of the taxes in the House of Commons.* There 
was scarcely more unanimity in the Ministry. Carmarthen 
relates that on one occasion the Chancellor “attacked the 
Ministers in so violent a manner that it occasioned much specu- 
lation, and gave rise to a report of his being soon to resign.” + 
Carmarthen also narrates a conversation with Lord Hillsborough? 
which illustrates the servility of the Court and Cabinets of 
George III. 


Hillsborough [he relates] began a conversation relative to my 
resignation. He said how sorry he was for it, that he thought it a 
wrong step, and was sure I must have repented of it. I assured his 
lordship upon my honour I had not repented of it, and that, were the 
circumstances to exist again, I would act in the same manner. He 
said, except upon very particular occasions indeed, the nobility should 
always co-operate with the Crown, from whom alone they derived 
their consequence. I told him no one was more sincerely attached to 
the Crown than I was, and, notwithstanding the hard treatment I had 
met (and which I must attribute to my having been totally misunder- 
stood, if not misrepresented), the King had not a subject in his 
dominions more sincerely anxious for his prosperity. I repeated in 
pretty plain terms to his lordship that, as the same causes which had 
occasioned my resignation still subsisted, my sentiments must of 
course continue precisely the same ; that I could not pretend, nor did 
I wish, ever to be‘above the feeling an obligation or an injury, and 
that I confessed I had been much more hostile to the Government 
than I should have been had I not been ill-treated after the fair and, 
as I conceive, honourable part I had acted towards the King.§$ 


It will be remembered that the King himself admitted Car- 
marthen had acted “like a man of honour.”|| Carmarthen here 
asserted his independence in a degree unusual amongst even the 
patricians of that time. “When,” to quote Thackeray, “ George 
III. spoke a few kind words to him, Lord Chatham burst into 
tears of reverential joy and gratitude, so awful was the idea of the 
monarch, and so great the distinctions of rank.” 4] 

At the beginning of 1782 the fall of the North Ministry was 
nigh at hand. They thought proper that some mark of Royal 
favour should be bestowed on Lord George Germaine, to whose 
mismanagement the loss of the American colonies was mainly 
owing. For his conduct at the battle of Minden ** he had been 
dismissed from all his military employments, and declared by a 
court-martial to have been guilty of disobeying orders, and to be 
unfit to serve his Majesty in any military capacity whatever. In 





* “Memoranda,” pp. 41, 42; conf. p. 48. { Ibid. p. 43. 
One of the Secretaries of State. § ‘* Memoranda,” p. 45, || Ldid. p. 22. 
“ Lectures on the Four Georges—George the Third.” ** In 1769. 
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a debate on American affairs,* Fox denounced him “ as that in- 
auspicious and ill-omened character, whose arrogance and pre- 
sumption, whose ignorance and inability, had brought evil upon the 
country.”t Nevertheless, the Ministers resolved to create their 
colleague a peer. Carmarthen had the sense and spirit to see that 
in face of the sentence of the court-martial, which had been con- 
firmed by the Crown, given out in public orders, and remained 
unreversed, the proposed creation was injurious to the honour of the 
Crown and the dignity of the peerage, and, unlike the majority of 
the peers, he had the courage of his opinions. He consulted the 
Chancellor (Thurlow), whose judgment he rated highly, and who 
was never unwilling to undermine his colleagues. Thurlow said he 
thought ‘a good deal.as Carmarthen did on the subject, and that 
he thought it not very flattering'to the House the making people 
peers when they did not know what else to do with them,” but 
the wily Chancellor did not absolutely commit himself on the 
question. Carmarthen moved, by way of resolution, “ That it is 
highly derogatory to the honour of this House to recommend to 
the Crown a person labouring under the heavy censures com- 
prehended in the following sentence of a court-martial and 
public orders [here setting forth the sentence and orders] as 
a proper person to be raised to the dignity of the peerage.” A 
debate arose, and the motion was got rid of, not by a direct 
negative, but by the question of adjournment being carried. The 
next day the House met early, and Germaine took his seat as 
Viscount Sackville. Two days later Carmarthen again brought 
on his motion, when the Chancellor, notwithstanding what we 
know to have been his real opinions, defended Sackville, “ not by 
meeting the question so much on its real ground as by combating 
the sentence itself.” Among the Opposition there was as little 
spirit as unanimity. Rockingham said he could not quite agree 
“with the motion, and gave no vote.” In the division twenty- 
seven peers only and one proxy voted for the motion, while eighty- 
one peers and twelve proxies voted against it. Carmarthen 
entered a spirited protest ¢ in the sense of his resolution. 

The North Ministry was at length driven from office, and the 
Rockingham-Shelburne Ministry was formed. Both those noble 
lords asked Carmarthen if there was any particular employment 
he desired to have ; he said there was none. ‘The office of joint 
Postmaster-General was offered him, but declined ; he preferred 
a diplomatic appointment. He was at once restored to his Lord 





* In 1777. 

+ “Administrations of Great Britain,” pp. 11, 12, and note. Croker ab- 
surdly supposed that Germaine might have been Junius : see Croker’s letters 
to Sir J. b. Burges, “ Burges Papers,” p. 323. 

t “ Memoranda,” pp. 53-58. The protest will be found in the note at p. 57. 
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Lieutenancy. The new Ministry had two sources of weakness— 
the hostility of the King and their mutual distrust. At Shel- 
burne’s interview with Carmarthen he used these words: “I 
have made great sacrifices to the Rockinghams, I hope I am 
acting with honest men ;”* while Lord Temple, “at a mas- 
querade,” mentioned to Carmarthen his apprehension of Shel- 
burne’s conduct towards Rockingham. “ He said he much feared 
he wanted to play him false, and told me for certain Lord Shel- 
burne had spoken to « person wishing them f to be Secretary of 
State in case of a vacancy, which his lordship concluded was 
owing to some secret plan of removing Mr. Fox, and of course 
Lord Rockingham and his friends.” He said he “ wished Lord 
Rockingham should know it.”{ Carmarthen sensibly dissuaded 
Temple from increasing the distrust between the Ministers. The 
editor of the “ Memoranda,” in a note, suggests that the person 
referred to by Temple was William Pitt. We think that there 
is strong probability that he is right in his surmise. 

In the new Ministry, to please the King, Thurlow was con- 
tinued as Chancellor. Pitt, later on, described him as “ oppos- 
ing everything, proposing nothing, and agreeing to anything.” 
He violently opposed several of his colleagues’ measures, and his 
speeches were thought to represent the Royal feelings, and were 
therefore looked upon as extremely hostile to the new Ministers. 
When reproached by one of them with thus verifying Sir Philip 
Francis’ character of him as “ the inveterate enemy of all human 
action,” he replied “ that ne thought it a peculiar hardship that 
his manner, that of a plain man who studied nothing but to 
convey his sentiments clearly and intelligibly, should be imputed 
to him as if arising from motives of indiscriminate opposition or 
to intentional rudeness.”§ 

A volunteer movement began at this time, and the question 
urose whether by law a Dissenter, in order to receive a commission 
in a volunteer corps, would be obliged to take the Sacrament 
according to the rites of the Established Church. The Chancellor 
said, “It certainly was so.” The repeal of the Tests Acts, here- 
after to be one of the greatest achievements of the Whig party, 
had not then found favour in the sight of its leaders. Shelburne 
surprised Carmarthen, “though agreeably, with observing that 
it was necessary to be cautious in any matter relating to tests, 
&c., and that in all time the Church of England were the people 


to stand by.” || 
Burges states that Carmarthen “during the Rockingham 





* “ Memoranda,” p. 65. + Sie in original. 
“* Memoranda,” pp. 66, 67. § Ibid. p. 67, note. 
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Administration in 1782 was nominated ambassador to the Court 
of France, but did not take up the appointment in consequence 
of the death of Lord Rockingham, and the consequent change of 
Ministry.”* Here Burges confuses dates. Carmarthen was 
nominated French ambassador in February, 1783, after Rocking- 
ham’s death, and in the Premiership of Shelburne; but the 
appointment was never carried out, owing to the inability of 
Shelburne to maintain his post against the coalition of Fox and 
North.f 

The death of Rockingham led to the resignation of Fox and 
the other pure Whigs. This has been attributed to Fox’s pique 
at the appointment of Shelburne to the Treasury, but Car- 
marthen relates a conversation with Fox, in which Fox put the 
reasons for his resignation in a light in which we think they have 
not appeared before. 


We entered upon the subject of his late resignation, for which I 
told him I was sincerely sorry, and feared the abrupt manner in which 
it was done might prejudice him materially in the opinion of the 
world ; he owned he thought it would, that it was impossible for any 
one to forma true opinion on the case who had not been in the 
Cabinet ; he said he did not wonder if people were displeased with 
him, but that he acted from conviction, and would never hesitate to 
sacrifice popularity where it could not be preserved but at the expense 
of his character. He said he looked upon Lord Shelburne to be as 
much a tool of the King’s as ever Jenkinson had been ; that the Duke 
of Richmond was much hurt at the step he had taken, and yet, says he, 
when I asked the Duke of Richmond before thirty or forty people on 
Saturday, at a meeting at Lord Fitzwilliam’s, if he could trust one 
single word of Lord Shelburne’s, his Grace answered in the negative.f 


Sir G. Cornewall Lewis condemns Fox’s resignation ; never- 
theless, he says that “If Mr. Fox, after a trial of three months, 
found that he could not act satisfactorily with Lord Shelburne, 
it must be admitted that he was justified in refusing to hold 
office in his Administration.” —_ It is plain from this conversation 
that experience taught Fox that he could not usefully or properly 
remain in a Cabinet of which Shelburne was the head. George 
III. told Carmarthen that it was Fox’s wish to have an inactive 
First Lord of the Treasury, “ but one whom he himself could 
answer for clearly in order that he might govern in his name ; ” || 
but at that time his Majesty’s prejudice against Fox was so 
strong that no opinion of his on Fox or his conduct is of any 





* “Papers,” p. 63. + “Memoranda,” p. 79. < Ibid, Pp. 72, 73. 
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weight. Carmarthen was disappointed in Shelburne as Premier. 
“ His conduct,” he says, “ appeared to me totally devoid of spirit 
and inconsistent with the opinion I had entertained of his lord- 
ship’s activity of mind, particularly on occasions that called for 
vigorous measures. I confidentially mentioned to him that I had 
my doubts a certain person might not be acting a fair part 
towards him. He appeared struck at my suggestion, and only 
answered, ‘ You know him.’ ” * 

Carmarthen was not singular in the unfavourable opinion he 
formed of Shelburne. Lord Grantham, one of the Secretaries 
of State, “perfectly agreed” with him, and Lord Temple, the 
“ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,” said Shelburne’s head seemed to 
have “been turned by his high situation, that he did not 
sufficiently communicate his ideas to his brother Ministers, but 
assumed a dictatorial tone too frequently,and that he, Lord T., had 
been obliged to enter into an explanation with him by letter on 
that very subject, after which Lord Shelburne corrected himself in 
that particular during the remainder of his administration.”+ 

The Coalition Ministry was abruptly dismissed. Temple 
abandoned the attempt to forma Cabinet. The King there- 
fore sent for Pitt, “and placed in his strong if untried hands the 
helm of government.” Gibbon, notwithstanding his unfavour- 
able first impression of the new Minister, declared that “a youth 
of twenty-five, who raises himself to the government of an empire 
by the power of genius and the reputation of virtue is not 
less glorious to himself than to the country.”{ Carmarthen 
became Foreign Secretary. Burges throws some light on the 
reason of this appointment. Fox’s India Bill “brought about a 
general rallying of the King’s friends. Carmarthen was regarded 
in the light of “a very useful associate by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Thurlow, the leaders of what was then a very weak and incon- 
siderable party. The nature of the business not admitting of 
delay, and the success of their plans depending upon the main- 
tenance of inviolable secrecy, few persons were admitted to their 
meetings, which frequently took place at a house I then 
occupied.” ‘Then follows a passage eminently characteristic of 
the writer. “I was of course present on such occasions, when 
everybody assumed the privilege of giving his opinion without 
other distinction than such as must always arise from superiority 
of talent or intelligence.’§ 





* “Memoranda,” p. 82. The King is plainly the certain person referred to. 
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There were sufficient reasons for Pitt choosing Carmarthen for 
a colleague. He was on the threshold of a dukedom; and in 
1784 a Duke was a far greater power in politics than is a Duke 
in 1885. Already in possession of large landed estates and heir 
to others, his electioneering influence in the counties was great, 
and usualiy, though not always, he was able to control the return 
of the two members for Helston, and over those members, when 
returned, he exercised strict supervision and control.* He was 
also a “ variable” politician, and it was desirable to attach him 
by the ties of office to a Ministry which was then new and weak. 
Pitt could “ Bear like the Turk no rival near the Throne.” 

“To avoid everything,” says Burges, who at that time knew 
him well, “that bore a semblance of competition or rivalry was 
a sure passport to his intimacy and confidence.”+ He wanted an 
ornamental rather than a useful Foreign Secretary. All that 
was important in the duties of that office he meant to discharge, 
and did discharge, himself. Carmarthen had in his composition 
more of the willow than the oak, and a Foreign Secretary to 
whom Pitt would have been obliged to give way, as he was 
afterwards compelled to give way to Grenville, would not have 
been tolerated by Pitt in 1784. 

“From 1784 to 1793,” says the editor of the ‘‘ Memoranda,” 
“every important action of the Government bears the impress 
of the name of Pitt; the chief despatches are written by his 
hand, whether they are signed by Sydney, Leeds, or Grenville.’’t 

For proof of his statement he refers to the “ original documents 
preserved in the English Foreign Office.” Carmarthen admitted 
to Burges that he had nothing more to do with the celebrated 
Commercial Treaty with France, in 1787, “beyond affixing his 
signature to despatches which had been drafted by Mr. Pitt.” 

John Adams, the first Minister to St. James’s from the newly 
recognized United States, describes Carmarthen “as a modest, 
amiable man, treats all men with civility, and is much esteemed 
by the Foreign Ministers as well as the nation, but is not an 
enterprizing Minister.” § The editor of the “ Burges Papers” 
comes to the conclusion that he was keen-sighted, “and possessed 
of much promptitude and energy at a moment of pressure, but 
fitful and uncertain, and deficient in close application.” || We 
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suspect he had little influence in the Cabinet. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, in his “ Administrations of Great Britain,’* 
does not think him of enough importance to mention either his 
joining or leaving the Cabinet. Stanhope, in his Life of Pitt, 
merely says of Carmarthen t that he brought to the Govern- 
ment “more of polish than of weight.” Wilberforce, in his 
Diaries, refers to most of the leading men of his time. He 
only once mentions him, and then only to contrast “the elegant 
Carmarthen with the pompous Thurlow.” Lord Malmesbury, 
who knew him well, said he was “carried away more by his 
imagination and sanguine hopes, in which his string of toad- 
eaters encourage him, than by reason or reflection.”{ Carmar- 
then’s “Toad Eaters” seem to have been well known to all 
his cotemporaries. “The new Administration [according to 
Burges] was hastily patched together, and was quite inadequate 
to the work that was to be done.” The Cabinet, as originally 
formed, consisted, besides Pitt, of Thurlow, the obstructionist 
Chancellor ; Earl Gower, the President of the Council, a man 
advanced in life; the Duke of Rutland, Lord Privy Seal, of 
whom Burges says: “Nothing was known of his abilities, and 
his premature death left it in doubt whether or not he 
possessed any;” Lord Howe, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who, according to the same authority, was a brave and ex- 
perienced seaman, but can “only be considered as a second- 
rate statesman ;” Lord Sydney,$ Home Secretary, whose position 
was owing, in Burges’s opinion, less to his “‘ talents and acquire- 
ments” than to the fact of his daughter “having married Pitt’s 
elder brother,|| and to his “ having acquired a sort of technical 
knowledge which in some measure qualified him to discharge 
the functions of Home Secretary.” Carmarthen was Foreign 
Secretary. The remaining member of the Cabinet was the 
Duke of Richmond, Master General of the Ordnance, of whom, 
and of the Lord President, Burges remarks that “they acquitted 
themselves equally to Mr. Pitt’s satisfaction and their own.” 
There were, he adds, three gentlemen, however, who, though 
“ not included in the Cabinet, had really more to do with the con- 
duct of public affairs than some of the more ostensible members 





* Vol. i. p. 311. + Ibid. 

+ Quoted in the ‘ Burges Papers,” pp. 149, 150. 
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of the Government—Mr. Henry Dundas,* Mr. Charles Jenkin- 
son,t Mr. William Wyndham Grenville.t 

According to Carmarthen’s account, Pitt laid great stress on 
his joining the Cabinet. “ After many flattering expressions to 
me personally he expressed to me an earnest wish that I would 
take the seals for the Department of Foreign Affairs.” Then 
followed the coquetry usual on such occasions; Carmarthen 
“begged to decline accepting the offer, as by no means thinking 
myself,” so he says, “equal to the undertaking an employment 
of such great importance.” Pitt “answered that the King 
desired it of me as an essential service at.this juncture, when a 
moment’s unnecessary delay might throw everything into the 
utmost confusion.” At two o’clock on the same afternoon 
Carmarthen, “Whispering I'll ne’er consent, consented.” 
“The King,” he says, “received me in the kindest and most 
gracious manner, and testified in the warmest terms how much 
he felt himself obliged to me for coming into his service at so 
critical a moment.” § The King’s conduct was worthy of one 
whom successive Ministers found to be one of the most insincere 
of men—he was as resentful and unforgiving as he was stubborn 
and cunning. There is abundant proof that he never forgave 
Carmarthen for the independent conduct in punishment of 
which he was removed from his Lord Lieutenancy. Carmarthen 
naively relates his experience as a Cabinet Minister. “I found 
I could not prevail on the Cabinet to give that attention to 
foreign affairs that I thought necessary, and consequently after- 
wards gave them little trouble on the subject. Mr. Pitt, how- 
ever, for some time applied himself to the correspondence with 
great assiduity.” || This strengthens our conviction that Pitt 
desired to keep in his own hands the control of foreign affairs. 
Any activity, therefore, on the part of the Foreign Secretary was 
superfluous, and must needs be discouraged. 

It is well known that the new Cabinet were strongly desirous 
of dissolving Parliament, and that the great obstacle to a dissolu- 
tion was the necessity of first passing the annual Mutiny Act. 
The Opposition, having a majority in the Commons, could for a 
long time delay its passing. Burgessays that Fox had announced 


* Afterwards Lord Melville. Burges draws a vivid ouc unfavourable portrait 
of Dundas (vide ‘‘ Papers,” pp. 87 e¢ seq.), who, he says, ‘commenced his 
English career as the parliamentary prosecutor of our alleged peculator, and 
ended it by becoming himself the object of a parliamentary prosecution for 
peculation.” 

+ Described by Macaulay as “the Captain of the pretorian band of the 
King’s friends,” afterwards successively Baron Hawkesbury and Earl of 
Liverpool. ¢ Afterwards Lord Grenville. 
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his intention to negative the Bill. Had the Bill been negatived 
the army must have been disbanded. The Ministers vacillated 
in their deliberations, and their chief adviser, “ the Chancellor, 
was perplexed.” In this crisis, Burges, according to his own 
account, played “an important if not conspicuous part,” which 
he thinks “sufficiently interesting to be described at some 
length.” Carmarthen gives a full account of the proceedings 
of the Cabinet on this matter,in which he does not mention 
Burges. He says: “So strong was the tide without doors 
against Mr. Fox and his majority that they thought it prudent 
to pass the Mutiny Bill in compliance with the wishes of the 
public.”* Burges was not Carmarthen’s private secretary, but 
seems to have been one of his informal advisers. He bears wit- 
ness, as facts within his knowledge, to the alarm and vacillation 
of the Ministers. ‘“ My opinion,” he tells us, “ not being asked, 
I forbore to give it till Lord Carmarthen, speaking to me on the 
subject, begged I would suggest some means of obviating the 
impending danger.” Burges’s legal studies made him familiar 
with the subject, on which he prepared a paper. This he next 
day took to a Cabinet dinner. 


I maintained [to quote his own words] that neither law nor 
parliamentary usage made it an indispensable necessity that a Mutiny 
Bill, though in some respects a Money Bill, should originate in the 
House of Commons, I insisted that it was a matter of indifference in 
which House it originated, because, since the Revolution, it had 
originated sometimes in one House, sometimes in the other, though 
most frequently in the House of Commons. 


After adducing several instances in proof of this proposition, 
he continues : 


From all this I draw two inferences. First, that a Mutiny Bill did 
not come within the definition of a Money Bill, so far as to make 
its introduction in the House of Commons indispensable. Secondly, 
that, should such a proceeding be deemed advisable, the Bill might 
consistently with parliamentary law and usage originate in the House 
of Lords. 


The burst of self-praise which follows is as amusing as it is 
pardonable and natural. It is highly characteristic of its writer. 


I need not attempt to describe the surprise and delight occasioned 
by this wonderful discovery, which any one might have made for him- 
self if he had taken the trouble to look for it. Dans le royaume des 
aveugles le borgne se fait roi; and in a party of ignorant persons a 
little knowledge goes a long way. The main point being thus secured, 
it remained to decide upon the course to be pursued. Considerable 
difference of opinion was expressed, until after a time I ventured to 
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suggest that the simplest and most efficacious plan might be for Mr. 
Pitt to enclose a copy of the paper which had just been read to Mr. 
Fox, and request to be favoured with his determination one way or 
other, so as to regulate his own line of conduct. The suggestion was 
unanimously adopted, and a letter despatched that same evening with 
the enclosure. The effect, as I have already shown, was perfectly 
satisfactory to Ministers. 


It is remarkable that Carmarthen, writing at the time, should 
omit all mention of this way of escape from so great and immi- 
nent a danger, and of the person who suggested it to the Cabinet, 
and that he attributes Fox’s change of determination exclusively 
to another cause. It suggests that Burges, writing in 1818, 
exaggerates the importance of the advice he gave the Cabinet in 
1784.* The hindrance to dissolving Parliament being, from 
whatever cause, removed, the Cabinet proceeded to draw up the 
Royal Speech announcing the dissolution. As to this Carmarthen 
mentions a fact not, so far as we know, hitherto revealed. 


The Duke of Richmond wished something might be said in the 
Speech on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Pitt seemed to 
approve the idea. The Chancellor, Lord Gower, Lord Sydney and 
myself, however, could not help thinking it in many respects liable 
to very great objections, and after some conversation they agreed to 
its being omitted.f 


Ere Carmarthen had held the seals for a year, his eyes, if not 
blinded by his vanity, must have been opened to the estimation 
in which he was really held by Pitt. 


On October 15 (1784), I received [he records] a long and con- 
fidential letter from Mr. Pitt, in which, after many flattering expres- 
sions in respect to myself, and apologizing for the nature of the 
subject, which he said he never would have mentioned but from the 
firmest persuasion of my friendship, and that I would see the matter 
in question in the true light in which he meant it, and stating at the 
same time that my wishes would decide his conduct, he suggested 
the great acquisition Lord Camden would be to the Cabinet, but that, 
having sounded his lordship on the subject, he found him not desirous 
cf entering into the Administration unless in conjunction with his 
friend the Duke of Grafton; that, such being the case, Mr. Pitt 
suggested that this arrangement should by no means be listened to 
without my full and sincere concurrence, as he saw no other way of 
bringing it about but by my taking some other situation suitable to 
my rank, &c., &c., and leaving the seals for the Duke of Grafton, not 
immediately, but at a future period; he again repeated many 
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encomiums on my conduct in my present office, and assured me that 
this idea had been communicated to nobody, and would go no farther 
till my sentiments were known.* 


It is most difficult, if not impossible, for a Minister to remain in 
office when the Premier lets him know he wants his place for 
some one else. Carmarthen therefore replied to Pitt, in the style 
usual on such occasions, “ that his acceptance of office was by no 
means a matter of choice or inclination, but merely with a view 
of being of service to the King and to the public; that, the same 
principles still remaining in full force (as I trusted they ever 
would) in my mind, I should be equally ready to resign my office 
from the same motives.” Grafton’s accession would have been 
a source of weakness, not of strength, to Pitt. The diatribes of 
Junius against Grafton were then fresh in the public mind, and by 
them the popular conception of Grafton was formed and now 
remains unchanged. 

Doing penance [as Mr. Trevelyan truly says] for the accumulated 
sin and scandals of his colleagues, Grafton, while English is read, will 
continue to stand in his white sheet beneath the very centre of the 
dome in the Temple of History.t 


Probably Pitt received warnings against taking Grafton into 


his Cabinet, for, a day or two after he received Carmarthen’s 
letter, 


Mr. Pitt [he says] came to me at the office and expressed himself 
under the greatest obligations to me for the manner in which I had 
received his communication, and, after giving much more praise to my 
behaviour upon this business than it was, I think, entitled to, assured 
me he could by no means think of proceeding in it, and begged me to 
look upon it as entirely dropped. In a few weeks afterwards Lord 
Gower accepted the Privy Seal, and Lord Camden was appointed 
President of the Council.§ 


“Of the Foreign Administration of the Duke of Leeds,” says 
his editor, “ we have only fragments,” and those fragments, we 
may add, have at this day no interest. We find nothing note- 
worthy in the memoranda between 1784 and 1788. It is from 
Burges that we gain our information on an event in Carmarthen’s 
Ministerial career which he very naturally does not mention. In 
return for Burges’s help in the affairs of the Mutiny Bill, Pitt 
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promised to bring him into Parliament. That promise, from 
some cause, he failed to keep, and Burges owed to Carmarthen 
his entry into the House of Commons. “One morning in 
January, 1787,” he tells us, “ I received a short letter from Lord 
Carmarthen desiring me to come up to town immediately to take 
my seat for the borough of Helston in Cornwall, for which, as he 
informed me, J] had just been returned.”* So were things 
managed one hundred years ago. So far as these volumes inform 
us, and so far as we can from other sources learn, neither Car- 
marthen nor Burges ever set foot in Helston, or even in 
Cornwall. , 

One of the principal subjects brought forward in Parliament 
in 1787 was Pitt's Commercial Treaty with France, of which we 
know the Foreign Secretary had nothing to do except signing 
Pitt’s despatches when they were put before him. Inthe commbn 
course of business it was his duty to introduce into the House of 
Lords the Bill to carry the treaty into effect, and he expected to 
have to perform that task. As ignorant of political economy as 
Fox, he applied to Burges, his informal adviser, “to cram him,” 
to use a modern phrase, for the occasion. Burges consented, 
and “drew up a memoir, which his noble friend quickly mastered.” 
What happened must be told in Burges’s own words :— 


When the eventful day arrived, and while all eyes were turned upon 
Lord Carmarthen, up rose the identical Lord Temple who had fled 
from his post in 1783, and, with a becoming apology for his boldness 
and insufficiency, proceeded to open the Bill, and detail the particulars 
of the Commercial Treaty. Enraged beyond expression at so un- 
expected a termination of my labours, and fearful that I should not 
be able to command either my temper or my countenance if I remained 
there any longer, I hastily quitted the House, and did not go near his 
lordship [Carmarthen] for some days. At last I received a very kind 
note from him, requesting me to call upon him at the Foreign Office. 
When I entered his room he said, “ I see by your looks that you are 
angry with me, and I can’t wonder atit. It was, to be sure, a damned 
piece of business, but I could not help it. The day before the Bill 
was to be brought into our House, Pitt told me that, as he was aware 
it was a matter out of my line, and one on which I had not bestowed 
particular attention, he had wished to relieve me of it, and had there- 
fore arranged with the Marquis of Buckingham (for that was now 
Lord Temple’s title) for him to open the Bill.” ‘And pray,” said I, 
“why did you not tell him you could do it yourself?” “For the 
best reason in the world,” he replied, with asmile. “ From all he 
knew of the matter he was perfectly founded in his conjecture, and I 
had neither the presence of mind nor the assurance to tell him what 
a change had been wrought’ in me, and so the matter passed without 
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any more speaking about it, and so let it pass between us; and come 
and meet some pleasant’ people at my house at dinner to-day ;” and 
so that squall blew over.* 


A greater slight could not be put by a Premier on a colleague, 
and Pitt’s venturing to take such a liberty with Carmarthen 
shows that he thought poorly alike of Carmarthen’s ability and 
of his spirit, Although the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
must have come before the Cabinet while Carmarthen was a 
member of it, we find no reference to it in his “Memoranda,” but 
in the “ Burges Papers” we find further particulars on the subject 
of Pitt’s tergiversation in Hastings’ case. Burges, on entering 
Parliament, warmly espoused the cause of the “ Great Proconsul,” 
and, when the Begum charge was to be brought forward, resolved 
to speak on his behalf. He informed Pitt of his intention. 
What happened he shall relate in his own words:— 


On the evening when the charge was brought forward, on Mr. 
Pitt’s entering the House, he took me behind the Speaker’s chair, where 
he suggested several new hints. The effect produced by Sheridan’s 
opening of the charge gave me but small hopes of being much 
attended to, and of course I felt not disposed to rise, but Mr. Pitt, 
immediately behind whom I was sitting, urged me so strongly to get 
up that I at last complied with his wishes. I soon, however, found, 
that the effervescence of the House was too great to admit of any 
cakn attention to my arguments; so, whispering to Mr. Pitt that/I 
would leave the remainder of what I had to say to him, I sat down, 
and the debate, on his suggestion, was adjourned to the following 


day.t 


For a member in his first session to undertake to reply to a 
leader is always bold. For him to attempt to reply to perhaps 
the most memorable speech ever made in the House of Commons 
was chivalrous, we may say Quixotic. The editor of the ‘‘ Burges 
Papers ” is angry with Sir Gilbert Elliot ¢ for saying that Burges 
talked “ absolute nonsense,” and he condemns Burke as “ charac- . 
teristically insolent” for referring to the young member's self- 
possession—that is to say, effrontery—‘ while older men were 
quivering with emotion under the spell of the enchanter.” 
The authorities to which the editor refers show that the speech 
was an utter failure,$ and that Burges was, as Macaulay says, in 
his account of the debate, of Hastings’ friends generally, “ coughed 
and scraped down.” || 
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Burges relates that the next day he placed himself “ in a snug 
corner on one of the Opposition benches, just facing the Treasury 
bench,” to see, as he thought, Pitt demolish Sheridan, but, “In 
due time Pitt arose, but what was the astonishment of the House, 
and above all of myself, when, witha steady countenance and 
sonorous voice, he poured forth an invective against the un- 
fortunate Hastings so energetic and so acrimonious as precluded 
all hope of further support or assistance from him against the 
formidable host by whom that persecuted gentleman was assailed.”’ 
What follows strikingly illustrates Burges’ pert self-sufficiency 
and Pitt’s haughty and contemptuous demeanour towards his 
supporters, especially if, as in this case, they showed a mutinous 
tendency. Burges, sitting for Helston as Carmarthen’s member, 
was of course expected to support the Government whenever his 
vote was required. 


The question was put, and pronounced by the Speaker to have been 
carried, when I started up and demanded a division—from what 
motive, or with what hope, I can now no more say than I probably 
could then, unless it were that no other mode of venting the mingled 
feelings of indignation and contempt which were working within me 
immediately presented itself. Few unpremeditated enterprises, how- 
ever, succeeded better than this one, so unexpectedly hazarded under 
the most forbidding circumstances. The question indeed was carried 
by a great majority (175 to 68), but those who were against 
were almost entirely of those who, till then, had implicitly voted with 
the Minister. This was not only mortifying to Mr. Pitt, but was 
highly encouraging to Mr. Hastings and his steadfast friends. That 
the impression made upon Mr. Pitt’s acute and sensitive mind was 
strong and unpleasant I had an early proof. When the House broke 
up, he said to me, with an austere look, “So, sir, you have thought 
proper to divide the House; I hope you are satisfied.” ‘‘ Perfectly so, 
sir,” I replied. ‘Then you seem satisfied very easily.” ‘ Not exactly 
so, sir; I am satisfied with nothing that has passed this evening, 
except the discovery I have made that there were still honest men 
_present.” On that, with a stern look and a stately air, he left me.* 


We know nothing which equals Burges’ impertinence to Pitt, 
except that of Madame d’Arblay, during the trial of Hastings, 
to Burke and Windham.t 

Burges says elsewhere— 


That Pitt’s subsequent reflections upon this affair were not pleasant 
Ihave good reason to believe, and that he shrank with a singular 





* “ Burges Papers,” a . 84, 85. 
r 


+ See Madame d’Arblay’s own account in her “Diary” for 1789, and 
Macaulay’s comments on it in his essay on Madame d’Arblay. 
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degree of soreness from even the most distant allusion to it I had an 
opportunity of witnessing. Some time after he had made common 
cause with Mr. Hastings’ prosecutors, I happened to meet him at 
Lord Carmarthen’s. The conversation after dinner chancing to turn 
on this unlucky subject, a considerable variety of opinions was 
expressed by the company. An accidental allusion being made to his 
unexpected change of sentiments respecting the Begum charge, Pitt, 
suddenly rising from his chair, and striding to the fire-place, remarked 
in a dignified tone to Lord Carmarthen, “ We have had enough of 
this subject, my lord ; I will thank you to call another.” ‘‘ With all 
my heart,” said Lord Carmarthen ; “I am as sick of the subject as you 
can be; so come, Pitt, sit down and pass the bottle round, for, strange 
to tell, it stands by you.” * 


Burges was a warm partisan and strenuous “ advocate of Hast- 
ings, and refused,” says his editor, “to see any spots upon the 
brilliancy of his character and career.” + His opinions on Hast- 
ings and Hastings’ adversaries are no doubt biassed, but his 
position as a member of Parliament, an acquaintance of Pitt, a 
member of his Administration, and the intimate friend and © 
adviser of his colleague, Carmarthén, gave him means of know- 
ledge which give weight to his statements as to matters of fact. 
He held with full internal and absolute assent and consent the 
belief to which Macaulay seems to have inclined, and from which 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis dissented—that Pitt was influenced by 
Dundas; that they both feared that Hastings, created a peer 
and placed at the Board of Control, would soon draw to himself 
the management of Eastern affairs, and might even become a 
formidable rival in the Cabinet.t They knew that he stood 
high in the King’s favour, that the Chancellor was ready, 
without Pitt’s assent, to put the Great Seal to Hastings’ 
patent of peerage, and they also knew, as Macaulay points 
out, that “if the Commons impeached Hastings all danger 
was at an end. The proceeding, however it might terminate, 
would last some years. In the meantime, the accused person | 
would be excluded from honours and public employments, and 
could scarcely venture even to pay his duty at Court. Such 
were the motives attributed by a great part of the public to the 





* “ Burges Papers,” p. 90. “ William Pitt was not often chargeable with 
stopping the bottle.”—Editor’s note on p. 90. 

+ “ Burges Papers,” p. 85. 

ft See Toul ’3 essay on Warren Hastings. We understand Macau- 
lay not dogmatically to affirm that Pitt was influenced by such motives, but 
merely to state that such was the opinion of many. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s 
views on the question will be found in his ‘ Administrations of Great Britain,” 
pp. 102 e¢ seq. and 168, Burges’ reasons for holding his belief are fully stated 
in his “ Papers,” pp. 85-92. 
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young Minister, whose ruling passion was generally believed to 
be avarice of power.” * Burges gives his own testimony as 
to Dundas’s frank and cynical avowal that such were Pitt's 
motives and his own. This story was first made known bya 
letter of Lord Bulkeley to Lord Buckingham, published in the 
Buckingham papers, and quoted by Lord Russell and by Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis.+ 


As I was present on the occasion [says Burges] I can vouch for 
the perfect authenticity of the incident. Lord Maitland, one of the 
managers, came up to Mr. Dundas in the House of Commons, and 
asked his opinion on some point respecting the impeachment. 
Dundas declined to give any; Lord Maitland urged him strongly, and 
said, ‘“‘ You cannot be indifferent about our success.” ‘‘Troth am I,” 
answered Dundas, “ye hae done a’ we wanted, and I shall gie myself 
nae trouble aboot what comes o’ ye.” ‘ Will you say so to any one 
else?” Lord Maitland asked. ‘‘Troth shall I,” replied the other. 
On that Lord Maitland called aside Fitzpatrick and Sheridan, also 
managers, to whom, without shame or scruple, Dundas repeated what 
he had just said.¢ ’ 


Dundas’s words, as given by Lord Bulkeley, were, “ You and 
your friends of the Opposition have done our business by keeping 


him out of the Board of Control.” Bulkeley reported what he 
had heard from others. Burges was present, and tells us what 
he saw and heard. There are other minor discrepancies in the 
two versions, but, as Bulkeley says, “the fact is certain.” 

After the division on the Begum charge, Pitt's “coldness of 
demeanour” to Burges “ became exasperating.” It would seem 
as if Pitt complained to Carmarthen of Burges’ using a Govern- 
ment seat to vote against the Government. Carmarthen’s views 
of his relations with his members appear in his correspondence 
with Mr. Abbot,§ who succeeded Burges as one of his nominees 
for Helston. “It certainly must be highly desirable,” he writes 
_ to Abbot, “to every person that the political sentiments of their 

parliamentary friends should correspond with their own, other- 
wise I do not see of what use parliamentary interest can be ; and 
surely there might be found many objects more worth the trouble 
and expense of procuring such interests if affording no influence 
over the conduct of friends of that description.” || Carmarthen, 
however, did not make mere voting-machines of his nominees. 
Burges sought an interview with him, at which he “ was con- 





* “ Life of Fox,” vol. ii. p. 154. + “ Administrations,” &., p. 103. 

t “ Burges Papers,” p. 91. 

; Afterwards Speaker of the House of Commous and Lord Colchester. 
“ Diary of Lord Colchester,” vol. i. p, 127. 
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fidential as well as communicative,” and his member departed, 
“much relieved of mind, and with all bitterness of feeling 
mitigated, if not removed.” Once again the patron and the 
nominee differed. Burges voted against the slave trade, and 
Carmarthen “plainly intimated his wish that he should cease 
from troubling the merchants of Liverpool and Bristol.” Burges 
firmly declined to vote against his conscience. Carmarthen then 
gave him carte blanche to act in accordance with his convic- 
tions, and a few weeks afterwards, Burges, through Carmarthen’s 
influence, was made Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He 
now renewed his amicable relations with Pitt, who once more 
treated him in the most friendly and confidential manner.* 

Carmarthen relates fully the proceedings of the Cabinet in 
1789 as to the King’s insanity and its consequence, a Regency, 
but we learn from his “Memoranda” littleof novelty or importance. 
We observe that he confirms Sir,G. Cornewall Lewis’s opinion, 
that Lord Campbell was mistaken in supposing that Thurlow’s 
treachery to his colleagues was first revealed by the well-known 
incident of the hat.t larly in the crisis, “The Duke of Rich- 
mond observed we must have an explanation from the Chancellor 
what he meant to do. Mr. Pitt said such an explanation was 
absolutely necessary, as the Chancellor’s conduct seemed very ex- 
traordinary indeed They both seemed to think that the 
Chancellor was acting a double part, and that provided he was 
suffered to keep his place he could easily be prevailed upon to 
accede to such mode of government as the strongest interest 
might choose to establish.” t We also learn Camden’s opinion, 
of Thurlow, and no one had better opportunities of forming an 
opinion of him. He said— 


Thurlow was an odd man—that he had flattered the King about 
power, and recommended corruption as necessary to carry on govern- 
ment... . adding that his “wonderful parliamentary talents were 
the cause of his being so much courted, that in other particulars he 
was not without superiors, that he had little judgment and no 
decision, which latter failing was much felt in the Court of Chancery. 
Lord Stafford and Lord Weymouth were the only two people who 
had weight with him, and of both those persons he was afraid. He 
was well with the King because he had supported the American war, 
and had never forfeited his Majesty’s esteem by joining Mr. Fox and 
his party, as Lord North and others had done. His lordship observed 
that the reason of the King’s dislike to Eden§ and Dundas was the 





* « Burges Papers,” pp. 108, 130. + “ Administrations,” &c., p. 122, note. 

t “Memoranda,” p. 130, and see pp. 131, 133. 

§ Afterwards Lord Auckland, described by Burges (“ Papers,” p. 77) as 
“essentially a time-server and egregiously selfish.” He is called in the 
“ Rolliad ” “ Billy Eden, the renegade scout.” 
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latter having deserted Lord North before the coalition took place, and 
the former having been the instrument of continuing that coalition ; 
that the only people for whom the King had any regard were 
those who had formerly supported Lord North to the end of his 
Administration, and who had not joined the coalition; that as for any 
of us his Majesty cared not a farthing. He expressed his concern at 
the Chancellor’s having obtained the Queen’s confidence, as he would 
certainly bring abont a reconciliation with the Prince, though at the 
expense of sacrificing the King and everybody else ; in short, my lord, 
he is a bad man.”* 


Every one remembers Thurlow’s profane profession of allegiance 
to George III., and it is amusing to read that he cynically told 
Carmarthen “there was no probability of the King’s recovery, 
and that for the quiet of the country the melancholy circumstance 
of his death might not bea very unfortunate event.” With the 
“ Memoranda,” for the first time so far as we know, are published ' 
Pitt’s letter to the Prince of Wales,t informing him of the 
Ministerial plan of a Regency, and the Prince’s reply.t They are 
both too long for insertion here. The reply is well described by 
Carmarthen “as upon the whole a strange performance, and by 
no means an able one ; now and then there appeared something 
of Sheridan’s language, and still more of Lord Loughborough’s, 
though very far from being in either of their best manners.” § 

Burges in his notice of this time relates two bon mots of Car- 
marthen’s which illustrate “ the ready wit and wonderful faculty 
of expression ” which he attributed to him. Referring to Fox’s 
hasty assertion of the Prince’s absolute right to the Regency, some 
one asked Carmarthen how Fox came to let the cat out of the 
bag so soon. Carmarthen, referring to certain members, supporters 
of the Government, who on this occasion went with the Opposi- 
tion, promptly replied : ‘‘ To catch the rats, I suppose.” Another 
person asked him if it were true that Fox was suffering from a 
stomach complaint ; Carmarthen, referring to Fox’s attempt to 
explain away his injudicious assertion, replied: “It is very 
likely. He has been eating his own words, and they must have 
disagreed with him.” || There was little of confidence or com- 
munication, but much of plotting and underhand intrigue, among 
the members of Pitt’s Cabinet. Early in 1791 communication 
between Pitt and Leeds seems to have ceased, and a plot began 
for the removal of the Duke of Leeds, as he had then become, 
from the Foreign Office. On Friday, March 4, he records :— 

Burges called upon me in the evening, and mentioned a report 
which he had heard ; that, besides Dundas being appointed Secretary 





* “ Memoranda,” pp. 139, 140. t Ibid. p. 148. 

t Lbid. Introduction, p. vi. 

; Ibid. p. 133 ; — Fitzgerald’s “ Life of George IV.” vol. i. p. 163. 
| “ Papers,” pp. 115, 116, notes. 
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of State for India, it was supposed to be in contemplation to make 
Lord Auckland Secretary of State for the Home Department, Lord 
Grenville to take that for Foreign Affairs;* that Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Grenville, the Duke of Montrose, and Dundas were daily closeted 
together for hours at a time. Nothing had transpired respecting the 
mode in which the Foreign Department was to be vacated, whether I was 
to be dismissed, driven to resign, or any arrangement proposed to me.t 


The Duke applied to the Chancellor “ desiring to know if he 
had heard anything of the report.” Thurlow told him 


he had heard such reports, but that the Duke of Montrose had been 
mentioned to him as likely to succeed to the Foreign Department, and 
that he himself was in a situation similar to, if not worse, than mine, 
as to a want of communication on the part of other Ministers ; { that 
he hardly knew whom he could look upon as his colleagues, unless 
those who with him happened to attend the Hanging Cabinets.§ 


Afterwards the Chancellor said “ he was convinced they meant 
to get rid of him when their minds should be made up respecting 
his successor.” The Chancellor’s.conviction was right, though he 
kept the seals two years longer. His successor, Loughborough, 
seems to have been concerned in the intrigue, as Lord Thurlow 
named Loughborough “ as the person who had told him of 
the Duke of Montrose being supposed to be thought of for the 
new Secretary of State.” || Events favoured the plotters and 
enabled the Duke honourably to retire from office. The ever- 
recurring Eastern Question was then in one of its many 
phases. Austria and Russia had been at war with Turkey. 
Austria had made peace, but Russia refused to cease from 
hostilities unless she was allowed to keep the fortress of 
Ocsakow, situated at the mouth of the Dnieper, which 
at the cost of many lives she had wrested from the Turks. 
England and her allies, Prussia and Holland, insisted Russia 
should yield up this fort to the Turks, and on her refusal the 
Cabinet proposed to send a Prussian army into Livonia, an 
English fleet into the Baltic, and a squadron into the Black Sea. 
A message from the Crown on the subject was brought down to 
both Houses, and addresses in favour of the Ministerial policy 
brought forward in each House. ‘The Opposition stoutly opposed 
the employment of English ships in a quarrel so remote from 





* Mr. W. Grenville left the Speaker’s chair in 1789 to succeed Lord 
Sydney at the Home Office, and was then made Lord Grenville. 
+ “Memoranda,” p. 148. 
A like complaint was made by the Duke of Richmond ; vide p. 156. 
“Memoranda,” p. 149. “ Cabinet Councils held for the purpose of deter- 


mining who of the numerous prisoners condemned to death should be actually 
hung.” —Editor’s note. || “‘ Memoranda,” p. 150. 
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English interests. Fox, in words which are as on eamge to the 
events of to-day as to those of the time at which he spoke, de- 
nounced “ those involved and mysterious politics which make it 
incumbent upon us, nay, which prove its perfection, by compel- 
ling us to stand forward the principals in every quarrel, the 
Quixotes of every enterprise, the agitators in every plot, intrigue, 
and disturbance which are every day arising in Europe to em- 
broil one State of it- with another.”* The Ministry had 
parliamentary majorities, but Pitt knew and felt that the 
Opposition had the country with them, The Opposition 
also had a representative in the Cabinet in Grenville, who 
by this time appeared to Burges to be “at least equal in 
political importance to Pitt, who gave way to him in a manner 
very extraordinary, especially in one of his character.” Gren- 
ville’s tdeas on foreign policy were akin to those of Fox. His 
dislike, says Burges, “to the contemplated war with Russia was 
only part of his deliberate aversion from all interference with 
Continental affairs.” + The Duke of Leeds narrates at length 
the vacillations of the Cabinet. The Duke of Richmond first 
suggested that the Ministers ought to look out for some expedient 
to get out of their scrape. Lords Stafford and Grenville were of 
the same opinion. To Leeds it seemed difficult to retract with 
honour or anything like consistency; he so spoke to Pitt, who 
said “he perfectly agreed with him, and said his opinion as well 
as Leeds’ remained perfectly unchanged.” On Leeds suggest- 
ing he might feel called on to resign, Pitt said “he perfectly 
agreed with him in sentiment even to the point of resigna- 
tion, but begged him to reflect on the consequences which 
breaking up the Government might produce to the country 
in general and to the King in particular.” { The subject was 
discussed at many Cabinets.. At one meeting the Chancellor 
either actually was or appeared to be asleep the greater 
part of the time. (“This,” says Leeds, “I own I thought 
extraordinary, unless he counterfeited sleep in order to 
avoid taking any part in the conversation, which was warmly 
carried on, though with good temper, and in which his friend 
Lord Stafford’s sentiments did not appear to coincide with his 
own.” §) 

On April 4 we find this note: “ Mr. Pitt called upon me 
at the Office, stated his opinion still being the same with mine ; 





* These words were actually spoken on March 1, 1792, in Fox’s celebrated 
speech on the Russian armament, but they state the ground on which the 
Opposition acted. 

t “Papers,” pp. 149, 172. Burges was then Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office. 

} “ Memoranda,” p. 154. § Jbid. p. 157. 
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‘lamenting, however, the prospect of not being supported cordially 
by Parliament or people,’ he reverted to the question, ‘ What 
would become of the King’ were the Government to break up ?” 

On the 9th, Leeds received from Pitt “the draft of a despatch 
intended for Berlin, drawn evidently with a view to counteract 
our former plan.” This he was expected to adopt and sign as if 
he had been an automaton. The next day there was a 
Cabinet. 

Previous to its meeting Mr. Pitt came to me [Leeds records], and 
we had some conversation on the subject of the despatches he had sent 
me the previous evening He continued that his sentiments still 
remained the same, but that he felt an absolute necessity of sacrificing 
his opinion to the difficulties that presented themselves; we went to 
the Cabinet, when, finding how things must now finally go, I took 
little, if any, share in their deliberations. The despatches were 
approved by the rest of the members.* 


Leeds knew that Pitt was anxious to get rid of him, and felt 
he could not with any self-respect continue at the Foreign Office 
merely to sign despatches one day announcing a policy, on 
another its repudiation, though he himself disapproved of the 
change. He therefore sought an interview with the King, and 
announced his wish to resign the seals. “The King,” he says, 
“ appeared both surprised and concerned, but, having attentively 
listened to my explanation, could not but approve my conduct, 
although in the kindest manner he repeated his concern at the 
measure I was about to adopt in consequence of it.” Tt On this 
occasion, as on many others, the sincerity of his Majesty’s 
professions is doubtful. It is strange that Leeds did not 
resign at once, but he continued in office until the end of the 
session. He still attended Cabinets, and was expected to sign 
despatches and instructions of which he disapproved. He refused 
to sign the instructions to the British Minister at Berlin re- 
tracting England’s prior engagements with the King of Prussia, 
on which the King granted permission to Lord Grenville to sign 
the despatches of the Foreign Office.t His account of what 
passed at one of the last Cabinets he attended is amusing. 
The Duke of Richmond having expressed a hope that the 
retracting despatch had arrived at Berlin, 


The Chancellor said he hoped not, and thought there had been a 
fortunate east wind which would prevent the second messenger from 
arriving. The Duke seemed nettled at this answer, and replied, “I 
suppose, then, you want to read Homer, my lord.” ‘ What the devil,” 
retorted the Chancellor, “has Homer to do with this business?” 





* «“ Memoranda,” pp. 160, 161. + Ibid, p. 163. 
t Jbid. pp. 166-67 ; conf. Lord Colchester’s “ Diary,” vol. i. p. 28. 
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“Only,” replied the Duke, “I suppose your lordship may want to 
have sufficient leisure to read Homer in comfort, which, from your 
situation, you have not at present.” After a little more snarling on 
one part, and a great deal of grumbling on the other, the dialogue 
concluded. The Duke of Richmond then asked me if I recollected the 
day the second messenger went. I told him he set out on Fryday, 
April 1st. Pitt could not help saying, “ Now, do own, Duke, that you 
enjoy the date on this occasion.” I told him I really answered the 
Duke tout bonnement, and was sure the date was accurate; however, 
since he mentioned it, I could not say I was particularly sorry at such 
a step being taken on such a day.* 


Thurlow agreed with Leeds on the question which led to Leeds’ 
resignation. ‘He was very cross and sullen,”.and said to Burges, 
I do not believe that there can be any danger of war while the 
present Ministers continue in place; what can they go to war 
for? We have given up everything for which a war could be 
commenced, and, after swallowing this disgrace, what other dis- 
grace can we scruple to swallow?” On which Leeds makes this 
comment: “Such being his lordship’s sentiments, it seems 
we are much nearer agreeing in theory than practice.” On 
April 21 “Leeds delivered the seals up into his Majesty’s hands ; 
the King said he was very sorry to receive them from me, 
adding a great many flattering expressions of regard and appro- 
bation.” + Leeds was succeeded by the peace-loving Grenville, 
and in the end Russia was allowed to keep Ocsakow.t Gren- 
ville, in his correspondence, implies that Leeds’ resignation 
arose from private motives which the Duke did not wish 
generally known,§ but the ground of his resignation was beyond 
doubt the change in the Ministerial policy. 

Leeds was never again in office, but in 1792 he took part in 
an important negotiation. He was then, like many other people, 
desirous, on account of the internal disturbances caused by the 
French Revolution and the probability of a European war, 
that the country should have a strong Government which should 
include both Pitt and Fox. In the course of 1792 a negotiation 





* “ Memoranda,” p. 166. We forget whether it is Thurlow or his prede- 
cessor, Northington, who is referred to in these lines in Anstey’s ‘“‘ New Bath 
Guide.” They are equally applicable to both Chancellors— 

“Lord Kingbone, who lay in his parlour below 
On account of the gout he had got in his toe, 
Began on a sudden to curse and to swear ; 
I protest, my dear mother, ’twas shocking to hear 
The oaths of that disreputable gouty old peer.” 

+ “Memoranda,” pp. 170, 171, 173. Burges does not mention this speech 
of Thurlow’s. 

{ See the Commons debate of March 1, 1792, especially Fox’s speech. 

§ See Lord Colchester’s “ Diary,” vol. i, p. 28, note. 
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was set on foot to bring about this coalition.* Burges, writing 
after his quarrel with the Duke, grossly misrepresents the part he 
took in the negotiation. 


I have learned [Burges writes to his wifet] a very curious anecdote 
of the Duke of Leeds, which does great credit to his modesty and 
good sense. Before the present Ministerial arrangement took place,t 
and when the negotiation for that purpose was depending, many diffi- 
culties, as you will readily believe, arose as to the manner in which 
it was to be adjusted. . The Duke, having heard of this, and conceiv- 
ing that a favourable opportunity was afforded to him of again com- 
ing into power, devised a plan which he submitted to his Cabinet 
Council, consisting of the Duchess, Dr. Jackson, Sir Ralph Woodford, 
Mr. Aust, and Mr. Glover,§ and which was approved by them, In 
consequence of this he drove down to Windsor and requested an 
audience of the King. After the proper preliminaries and professions 
of zeal and attachment, he told his Majesty that it appeared to him 
that, however desirable the depending coalition of parties might be, 
he was satisfied it could not be effected unless some means could be 
found to reconcile the jarring pretensions of Mr. Pitt and the Duke 
of Portland, the latter of whom, having formerly been Prime Minister, 
and expelled by the former, could never submit to the degrading cir- 
cumstance of coming into administration while Mr, Pitt continued 
First Lord of the Treasury. To obviate this barrier, and to render 
everything easy, the Duke said he had determined to come forward and 
to propose to his Majesty that he should be named First Lord of the 
Treasury (in plain English, Prime Minister), that then Mr. Pitt might 
continue Chancellor of the Exchequer (in plain English, his deputy), 
in which case he would be answerable to his Majesty that the Duke 
of Portland would accept of the Secretaryship of State, as, from his 
(the Duke of Leeds} being the senior duke, no impediments from 
etiquette would stand in his way. His Grace assured the King he had 
no other reason for making this proposal but the most sincere wish to 
save his Majesty from embarrassment, and to serve his country, &c. &. 
My information does not go so far as to enable me to state with clear- 
ness the answer which was given to all this; nor do I know certainly 
what passed till about five minutes after the audience was over. When 
the Duke had made his bow, he came out upon the terrace, and imme- 
diately after the King did the like. The Duke joined his suite, and 
before they had advanced many paces Mr. Pitt came up. He had 
hardly taken off his hat to make his bow before the King called out to 
him, “I am sorry I have bad news for you but you are out.” “ Out, 





og nel p- 177; but see the King’s denial, p. 188, and Pitt's, 
pp. 194, 195. 
+ The letter is dated October 14, 1794, two years after the events hap- 


ned, 
e The junction in 1793 between Pitt and the Duke of Portland, Earl 
Spencer, Windham, and other Whigs is here referred to. 

§ These were the Duke’s toad-caters. 
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sir?” exclaimed Mr. Pitt, with much surprise. ‘Yes,’ replied the 
King; ‘I am sorry to tell you you are out; you are no longer First 
Lord of the Treasury ; but do you know who succeeds you?” “TI 
really do not,” replied Mr. Pitt, ‘ That’s very strange,” said the King ; 
‘“*T should have supposed you might at least have been able to form 
some idea of who it is ; look around you and try if you can discover 
him.” Mr. Pitt accordingly did so, and then assured his Majesty he 
had not been able to find him out, ‘“ Why,” said the King, “if you 
can’t guess, I will tell you—it is the Duke of Leeds here, who has this 
moment offered himself to succeed you as First Lord of the Treasury 
in order to prevent confusion. I am sure you will agree with me 
that such an arrangement will be very desirable, as you know the 
Duke so well, and must have so high an opinion of him.” I leave you 
to figure to yourself what his Grace’s feelings and countenance were 
on this occasion. The consequence, however, was a fit of his 
stomachic complaint, and his being entirely out. of the arrangement. 
You may depend upon the whole of this being literally true; for my 
authorities are indisputable, as you know when I tell you they are 
George Brooks and Lady Holdernesse.* 


We do not know who George Brooks was or what were his 
means of knowledge, but Lady Holdernesse was some connection 
of the Duke’s divorced wife,t and probably had no objection to 
make him appear in a ridiculous light. However that may be, 


we will show that the whole of the story, so far from being 
wholly and literally true, is mostly false. It is true that the 
Duke had an interview with the King, but it was not in con- 
sequence of the advice of his toad-eaters, but it was the result of 
a conference between him and the Duke of Portland. This 
conference was sought by Portland, not by Leeds. Both Dukes 
had one object in view, a coalition between Pitt and Fox. The 
memorandum for 1792 relates that, in the course of the 
conference, 


the Duke [of Portland] stated a circumstance of difficulty in the 
arrangement, supposing the plan to be adopted, which was Mr. Pitt 
remaining at the head of the Treasury, which of course would give 
him in point of etiquette a nominal superiority over Mr. Fox in the 
House. His Grace added he did not believe Mr. Pitt would make 
any difficulty upon this point, as the idea was that he and Mr. Fox 
should be the two Secretaries of State, and therefore some person of 
character and unexceptionable to the country at large, and in whom 
both parties at their outset (meaning hereafter to form one mass) could 
have confidence, should be appointed First Lord of the Treasury, 
by which neither of these gentlemen could officially claim a superiority 





* « Papers,” p. 273. 
+ As the divorced wife was the only daughter and heir of the last Earl of 
Holdernesse, the lady mentioned by Burges was probably her mother. 
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in the Cabinet. To this I made no particular answer, having heard 
from Sir R. Wd. that the friends of the Duke of Portland had 
thought of me for that situation. I said the whole matter was de- 
serving of the most serious attention; that I wished to hear of a 
direct communication between Mr. Pitt and Mr, Fox upon the sub- 
ject, and above all things that the King’s sentiments might be known 
respecting it.* 

Leeds assured Portland that if he could be of any use in for- 
warding the communications necessary for the purpose of effecting 
the desired arrangement either with the King or Pitt, he was per- 
fectly ready to be employed for that purpose. The substance of the 
conversation between the two Dukes was communicated to Fox,t 
and Portland in writing authorized Leeds to communicate to the 
King the substance of what had passed between them. Lord 
Malmesbury { undertook to be the medium of communication be- 
tween Leeds and Fox. The memorandum contains this passage: — 


Fryday, August 3rd.—lI received a letter from Lord Malmesbury in 
which he acquaints me that Mr. Fox had great satisfaction from my 
idea of seeing the King, as he considered the success of the whole to 
depend on his Majesty’s having an arrangement in his wishes; that 
he had no objection to my speaking fully and without reserve to . 
Messrs, Pitt and Dundas, but thought it unadvisable for me to com- 
municate with either of them till after I had seen the King. That 
Mr. Fox repeatedly dwelt on the indispensable necessity of an altera- 
tion in the Treasury, and without that was admitted nothing could be 
done. Lord Malmesbury expresses his fear that this will be an insur- 
mountable obstacle, although if an arrangement takes place with 
everybody belonging to it in the same mind and acting on the same 
principle, he still thinks it might be got over.§ 


It is clear, therefore, that Leeds went to the King, not of his 
own mere motion, as stated by Burges, but as the representative 
of Portland, Malmesbury, and Fox. Neither did he abruptly 
intrude himself on the King. On August 13 he attended the 
Queen’s ball at Windsor; he then and there had a long con- 
versation with the Duke of York, who was favourable to such an 
arrangement as was contemplated, and suggested that Leeds 
should at once ask the King for an audience. Leeds took his 
advice, and the audience was granted the next day. This is his 
account of what passed :— 

I mentioned to his Majesty the interview I had had with the Duke 
of Portland at his Grace’s desire, and stated the general substance of 





* “ Memoranda,” pp. 178-79. Sir R. Wd. is Sir Ralph Woodford. 

+ “ Memoranda,” p. 179. t The first Earl of Malmesbury. 

§ “Memoranda,” p. 183. In a note the editor states that this letter is 
printed in the “ Malmesbury Correspondence,” p. 483. He also refers to an 
entry in Lord Malmesbury’s “Diary” for July 30 (p. 472), and adds, “ Evi- 
dently Fox was not sanguine about any arrangement being possible.” 
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the conversation that had passed between us. I told the King I thought 
it expedient to have something more than verbal authority from the 
Duke to make the communication to his Majesty, for which purpose I 
had written to the Duke. I then showed my letter and the Duke's 
answer. The answer was so proper in every point of view, and so 
vespectful to the King, I flattered myself it might create a favourable 
impression on his mind towards the Duke of Portland. I told his 
Majesty that though I had not seen Mr. Fox I was fully authorized to 
declare his concurrence in everything the Duke of Portland had stated 
to me, I likewise mentioned the queries I had sent to Mr. Fox by 
Lord Malmesbury, with Mr. Fox’s opinion that it would be improper 
to communicate the business to Mr. Pitt or Mr. Dundas until his 
Majesty himself had been acquainted with it. This I endeavoured to 
turn to Mr. Fox’s advantage, as a mark of proper respect towards his 
Majesty. Whether it had any effect I am ignorant, for his Majesty 
did not, I believe, mention Mr. Fox’s name more than once, if even 
that, during the whole conversation. I mentioned the several inter- 
views which had passed between Lord Loughborough and Mr. Dun- 
das, at one at least of which Mr. Pitt had been present (and which 
had been mentioned in the newspapers), as affording sufficient reason 
to suppose his Majesty’s servants not indisposed to an arrangement, 
and that I took for granted his Majesty was informed of everything 
that had passed down to the present time. To my great surprise the 
King answered that he had not heard anything upon the subject fora 
long time. That Mr. Pitt had indeed some months ago mentioned 
something like an opening on the part of the Duke of Portland and 
his friends, to which his Majesty had answered, ‘ Anything complimen- 
tary to them, but no power’!! [The first part of this brief but pretty 
copious answer explains the circumstance of the offer of the Garter 
to the Duke of Portland and of the Marquisate of Rockingham to 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and the latter proves but too clearly the great diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility, of succeeding in the proposed arrangement !] 

His Majesty informed me he had been talked to on the subject of 
the Duke of Portland by Lord Bute (probably in the audience ‘he had 
to deliver up his father’s ribband), who is connected with his Grace, 
and who was full of expressions of the Duke’s good intentions and 
dutiful attachment to his Majesty. The King very truly observed that 
it frequently happened that people, from eagerly wishing an object to 
succeed, deceived themselves by thinking it much nearer its accomplish- 
ment than in truth it was. That in the year 1780, during the riots, 
the Administration had made some approaches towards Lord Rocking- 
ham and the Duke of Portland which seemed calculated to effectuate 
a union of parties. That this was done not only without any authority 
from his Majesty, but even without his knowledge, nor was he informed 
of it till a long time afterwards. With regard to the change in the 
Treasury mentioned in the Duke of Portland’s letter, his Majesty 
thought it impossible either Mr. Pitt or his friends could consent 
to it. I observed that some of the Duke of Portland’s friends— 
viz., Lord Carlisle and Lord Loughborough—did not think it neces- 
sary, and that I believed it was not meant by any that Mr. Pitt 
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should not still remain Minister of the Finances, that this might be 
managed by his continuing Chancellor of the Exchequer although 
appointed Secretary of State. The King asked me who was 
proposed to be First Lord of the Treasury. I answered that I 
could not tell, but that it was meant that some one should be in that 
situation who was upon terms of friendship and confidence with both 
parties. His Majesty replied it would be very awkward for Mr. Pitt, 
after having been so long at the head of that Board, to descend to an 
inferior situation at it, and that whoever was the First Lord must 
either be a cypher or Mr. Pitt appear as a commis His Majesty 
did me the honour to say he should always consider himself as obliged 
to me for the communication I had made to him, and immediately re- 
turned to the Queen and royal family at the Castle. I ought to have 
mentioned the King having said he could only thank the Duke of 
Portland for his good intentions.* 


Burges’ version of this audience is therefore a lie with a 
circumstance. The Duke’s memorandum was written at the 
time, and plainly it contains neither swppressio veri or suggestio 
falsi.t The walk on the terrace, where the scene between the 
King, the Duke, and the Premier is said to have taken place, is 
@ mere invention. Pitt was not*at Windsur on that day, for 
Leeds relates that, in a conversation which he had with Pitt on 
the subject of the audience with the King, “Mr. Pitt told me 
the King had mentioned to him the conversation I had had with 
his Majesty at Windsor the following day at St. James’s.” + 

In this conversation Pitt, as we think naturally and rightly, 
“owned he could have wished a business in which he himself 
was so materially and immediately concerned had been men- 
tioned to him first, although he was convinced the mode in which 
it had been conducted was founded in motives of the purest and 
honourable delicacy.” Being pressed by Leeds to see Portland, 
“ Pitt answered he thought it could answer no purpose whatever, 
as he had in truth nothing to say upon anything approaching to 
the idea of an alteration of the present Government.” § 

Burges narrates a long gossip with George III. in 1793, in 
which his Majesty openly expressed his dislike of and contempt 
for Leeds, and held him up to ridicule, but made no mention of - 
the alleged scene at Windsor.|| This further discredits Burges. 
When the coalition of the Whigs with Pitt was arranged in 
1793 no place was found for Leeds; we think it probable Pitt 
bore him a grudge for his entering into a negotiatiou unknown 
to Pitt for the purpose of displacing him as head of the Govern- 
ment. Lord Malmesbury says of Leeds’ conduct in this matter, 





* “ Memoranda,” pp. 187-8-9. . 
+ At end of quotation, “ Memoranda,” pp. 187-8-9. t Tbid. p. 195. 
§ Ibid. p. 196. || See the “ Burges Papers,” pp. 302, 303. 
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“The Duke of Leeds was in earnest,’ and then expresses the 
opinion we have before cited, “but he is always, carried away 
more by his imagination and sanguine hopes, in which his string 
of toad-eaters encourage him, than by reason and reflection.” * 
The editor of the “ Memoranda” describes the Duke of Leeds as 


A statesman of the Ciceronian type. He represents a time when 
the business of the country was conducted by the members of a few 
privileged families, who, conscious of their position and of their 
duties, trained themselves carefully for their high behest, and con- 
sidered that each action of their lives should reflect the magnanimity 
which properly belonged to so lofty a vocation ; 


and elsewhere he speaks of the “ aristocratical régime, which the 
modern Democracy will find it difficult to surpass.” ‘ 

The early part of George III.’s reign certainly exemplified 
Hosea Biglow’s lines— 

Tis something like a fulfilling of the prophecies, 

When all the first families fill all the first offices. 
But we see no proof that the privileged families carefully trained 
themselves for their great duties, nor of their constant magna- 
nimity. Take, for instance, the Prime Ministers of that time. Bute 
was said to be only fit to be Chamberlain at a small German Court. 
In his short career there was no evidence of this careful training. 
His conduct in the proscription of the followers of Newcastle and 
Pitt was the reverse of magnanimous. George Grenville’s policy 
with regard to America, general warrants, and Wilks, shows as little 
of trained statesmanship as of magnanimity. Of Grafton we have 
already spoken. The great Earl of Chatham was not one of the 
privileged families, and he was an eccentric genius. Lord North 
made himself the tool of the King, in whose prejudice and passion 
there was as little statesmanship as magnanimity. We have 
the greatest respect for the memory of Lord Rockingham, but we 
do not see in him the qualities which our editor attributes to the 
privileged classes. Lord Shelburne was the first of George IIL.’s 
Premiers who can lay any claim to be a political scholar. 

The second Pitt no more than his father belonged to the privi- 
leged families. While at Cambridge he laid the foundations of 
a sound political education, which his early entry into office pre- 
vented his carrying on. Neither he nor Shelburne were remark- 
able for magnanimity. We therefore think that modern De- 
mocracy will not find it difficult to surpass the statesmanship of 
the privileged class, of which the fifth Duke of Leeds was a 
member and a fair example. 





* Quoted from Lord Malmesbury’s “ Diaries” by the editor of the “ Memo- 
randa” in a note on p. 182. 
t “Memoranda,” Introduction, pp. iv. xi. 
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Art. VL—A Westminster Exnzecrion A CEentuRY AGo. 


T a time when two millions of persons hitherto unen- 
franchised have been added to the number of voters and 
are about to take their share in the government of the nation, it 
may not be altogether inappropriate to describe the proceedings 
in an election of a century ago ; and for this purpose, with abun- 
dant material at our disposal, we have selected the Westminster 
election which commenced on April 1 and was decided on 
May 17, 1784, at the General Election which took place in 
consequence of the rejection of Pitt’s Hast India Bill and: the 
downfall of the Portland Administration. The occurrences re- 
corded are in marked contrast with modern electioneering prac- 
tices, and a description of them can indeed be given only very 
inadequately within the limits assigned to this article; those 
occurrences will seem singular and curious, often indeed whimsi- 
cal and ridiculous, to the sober-minded and practical men of the 
present day. Many of the electioneering “ squibs,” artistic and 
literary, are grossly personal, and not a few of them too indecent 
to be reproduced here. The scandal and abuse which were 
poured out to defame those ladies of fashion who interested 
themselves in this election, and most especially the distinguished 
patroness of Mr. Fox’s cause and party—the Duchess of Devon- 
shire—provoked long ago the execration of the public; but 
one wonders that such filthy and libellous charges should ever 
have been tolerated, and that the protection of the law was not 
sought for on her Grace’s behalf. 

As evidence of the marvellous progress made during this 
century, and of the reform which is the result of such progress, 
we may mention that a century ago it took seven weeks to poll 
Westminster, while to-day the most populous city or borough in 
the United Kingdom has but one day appointed to decide the 
issue of a contested election. This no doubt is due to the pro- 
gress made in traffic, the formation of railways, the improved 
means of communication, the Ballot Act, and the diminution of 
corruption. Then a great deal depended on which candidate had 
the most money to spend; for bribery was used extensively 
on both sides ; now the law on this point is so stringent, and 
will be even more so under the Corrupt Practices Act, that a 
candidate runs the utmost risk not only of being unseated on a 
single case of bribery proved against him, but of being imprisoned. 

The facts which led to the. General Election of 1784 are 
briefly these. On December 9, 1783, a petition was presented 
to the House of Lords by the Kast India Company, praying to 
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be heard against the East India Bill, when, on the motion for 
adjournment made by the Duke of Chandos, the Duke of 
Portland was defeated by a majority of eight; and a week later, 
when the order for committing the Bill was read, it was lost by a 
majority of nineteen. On January 15, 1784, Mr. Pitt in the 
House of Commons proposed his new India Bill: the House then 
resolved itself into a Committee on the state of the nation, and a 
motion, made by Lord C. Spencer and seconded by Mr. Baker, 
which was tantamount to an expression of want of confidence in 
the Administration, was carried by a majority of twenty-one. 
On January 23, Mr. Pitt moved ‘that the India Bill be read a 
second time,” and the motion was agreed to. On the question 
being put, that the Bill be committed, the House divided, when 
there was a majority of eight for throwing it out. In conse- 
quence of this defeat a meeting was held at the St. Alban’s 
Tavern for the purpose of forming a coalition Ministry. Mr. 
Pitt refused the advice of this “respectable company,” and a 
motion was made and carried in the House of Commons, “ that 
the continuance of the present Ministry in power is an obstacle 
to the formation of such an Administration as is likely to have the 
confidence of this House and the people.” Many adverse votes 
having been given against Mr. Pitt, the House was prorogued on 
March 24 ; and, on the day following, the King issued a proclama- 
tion dissolving the existing Parliament and ordering the election 
of its successor. 

Previous to the dissolution, Sir Cecil Wray, who was returned 
with Mr. Fox on the previousoccasion, presented an humble address 
to his Majesty, said to contain the sentiments of the Dean and 
burgesses of Westminster, and expressing confidence in Mr. Pitt's 
Administration. Immediately the King’s proclamation was issued, 
Sir Cecil was asked to attend at the Shakespeare Tavern to 
explain his conduct in this matter; and, as the company seemed 
not to relish the part he had taken, and expressed their disappro- 
bation in not the most polite manner, he left the room, and con- 
vened a meeting of his supporters on February 10, 1784, in the 
Court of Requests in Westminster Hall. The accounts of this 
meeting are very conflicting. It was asserted by those papers 
which supported Sir Cecil Wray, who was already estranged 
from Mr. Fox, that the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously :—“ That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to 
Sir Cecil Wray, Bart., our worthy representative, for his steady, 
uniform, upright, and patriotic conduct in Parliament; and that 
he be requested to present the address of the electors to his 
Majesty.” On the other hand, it was alleged that Mr. Fox’s 
friends, indignant at the conduct of Sir Cecil Wray, attended the 
above meeting, and having hissed down every speaker who rose 
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to address the assembly—including Lord Mahon, Lord Mount- 
morres, and Sir Cecil Wray himself—broke up the meeting and 
very nearly created a serious riot. In opposition to this meeting 
Mr. Fox called together an assembly at the King’s Arms Tavern, 
Palace Yard, where there were present, “ among other noblemen 
and gentlemen and respectable electors,’ Mr. Fox, Mr. Byng, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, General Burgoyne, Lord Derby, Lord 
Surrey, Lord Foley, and Colonel Fitzpatrick. 

Both meetings were convened in consequence of advertise- 
ments for calling together all the electors of the city and liberty 
of Westminster, to collect the sense of the electors respecting 
an humble address to be presented to his Majesty on the state 
of public affairs: Sir Cecil Wray and his friends supported 
the existing Administration, and Mr. Fox’s party opposed 
it. On this occasion the hall was crowded, and at half-past 
eleven Sir Cecil Wray and his party came from Alice’s Coffee- 
house to the hustings, erected in the Court of Common Pleas ; 
soon afterwards Mr. Fox and his friends came from the King’s 
Arms Tavern, whereby “the hustings were crowded in such a 
manner that matle it almost impossible to stand on them.” The 
chair was surrounded by Sir Cecil Wray’s party, and soon laid 
hold of, in consequence of which Mr. Fox’s friends interfered 
and claimed the chair till a chairman was nominated, 
and in this struggle the chair was completely demolished. The 
confusion and uproar thus occasioned was very great. According 
to the chronicle, the hustings broke down, and several noblemen 
and gentlemen were thrown down and trampled on. The 
pressure of the populace soon overthrew the front of the hustings, 
so that scarcely a place was for the moment tenable, and 
everybody was in imminent danger in this contest as to which 
member should be brought forward; but Mr. Fox’s friends being 
most numerous, he was supported to the front amidst the most 
violent noises, acclamations, and huzzas. While the cry of 
“Chair! Chair! Chair!” resounded from every quarter of the 
hall, the hustings gave way a second time, and, in the con- 
fusion, Mr. Fox fell. In this situation some one is reported to 
have thrown a leatber bag filled with euphorbium in the face of 
Mr. Fox. At last Mr. Byron, the committee chairman, en- 
deavoured to appease the tumult.and silence the noise. He 
shortly addressed the electors, telling them the purport of the 
meeting, and directing them to express their wishes by a show 
of hands. Hats were held up, accompanied with vociferous 
shouts of approbation, and the majority in favour of Mr, Fox 
was s0 very conspicuous as not to leave the least doubt. Mr, 
Fox then endeavoured to address the electors, but noise imme- 
diately prevented him, and, though he attempted several times 
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to speak, he was unsuccessful in gaining a hearing, At half- 
past twelve the meeting was adjourned, and Mr. Fox was carried 
on the shoulders of several electors to the King’s Arms Tavern, 
almost overpowered with heat and fatigue. Soon afterwards he 
came forward to the front window of the tavern, and, after being 
greeted by loud and prolonged shouts of approbation, addressed 
the electors in a vigorous speech which completely satisfied them. 

On February 28 Mr. Pitt made his public entry into the City. 
The committee appointed to present the thanks of the Court 
set out about three from the Guildhall, and arrived at Mr. 
Pitt’s house, “where they were very politely received.” The 
cavalcade then returned, amidst the acclamation of ‘applaud- 
ing thousands, to the Grocers’ Hall, where Mr. Pitt received the 
freedom of the City, and was afterwards entertained with a 
most sumptuous dinner, served with the utmost elegance and 
profusion. About eleven o’clock Mr. Pitt and friends took leave 
of the company, and on getting into his carriage was again 
drawn by the populace in like manner as he had been from 
Charing Cross to the Hall. This procession, however, proved 
most injudicious. Mr. Pitt returned through Westminster in a 
triumphant manner, where it was now well known there was a 
divided party, and where the animosity which one party bore 
against the other was already assuming the shape of brute force. 
Those among the multitude opposed to his principles naturally 
took offence, and the Minister, though supported by chosen 
friends, incurred grave risk in venturing among an indiscri- 
minate multitude at night, “ where,” according to the chronicle, 
“every man acted either as his particular interest, the 
fumes of his wine, the spirits of his punch, or the mad conse- 
quences of gin directed.” The consequence was that Mr. Pitt’s 
passage through St. James's Street was the cause of a most 
indecent outrage against the peace. The populace there attacked 
him about half-past twelve o'clock, first with hisses and groans, 
and then with more substantial weapons, until the tumult of 
popular rage rose to a complete riot, and the poor men harnessed 
to the carriage were obliged to quit their traces and act se 
defendendo. The assailants being much more numerous than 
the supporters, the carriage remained at the mercy of the people, 
and was instantly demolished. Mr. Pitt escaped into an hotel 
without receiving any injury except what the surprise of so 
unexpected an attack occasioned. This riot fairly indicated the 
state of political feeling in Westminster, and proved only too 
plain an augury of the violence to be expected in the coming 
contest. The caricature of this extraordinary procession to 
Grocers’ Hall, which was circulated all over the British Isles, is 
an extremely amusing one, showing, in the following order :— 
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Two marshalmen ; a body of constables under the City Marshal 
on horseback ; the standard-bearer ; six City pendants, with their 
trains supported by children decorated with scarlet and white 
ribbons ; the City state banner carried by City watermen in scarlet 
jackets, silver badges, and white caps; Artillery Company’s 
music ; committee in their carriages, with their servants wearing 
blue cockades; a large blue pendant with the words “Pitt and the 
Constitution ;” Upper City Marshal on horseback ; chairman of 
committee, with Mr. Chancellor Pitt and Mr. Pitt’s friends, 
including the Marquis of Carmarthen and the Lords Temple, 
Chatham, Sydney, with several others of the nobility. Comical 
figures are represented leaning out of the windows making such 
exclamations as ‘‘O what a charming youth!” “ Very like his 
father,” “ Huzza for Master Billy,” &c., while the rabble in the 
wake of the procession are represented as shouting “ Pitt and 
plum-pudding for ever!” The great Pitt himself is drawn 
almost immediately under the signboard of his father, Lord 
Chatham, upon which is written, in large letters, ‘‘ Neat wines.” 

On the night following the King’s proclamation one of the 
most extraordinary burglaries took place that has ever been 
known. Some daring villains broke into the house of the Lord 
Chancellor, in Great Ormond Street, and carried off undiscovered 
the Great Seal of England, the mace, and the purse, besides 
several articles of plate and about forty guineas. This robbery 
created the greatest consternation in town; for that an event so 
singular should happen at so critical a moment as on the eve of 
a dissolution of Parliament, when the Great Seal was necessary 
to the proclamation, naturally gave rise to conjecture, and 
induced the public, inapt to judge from constructive evidence 
as the English people confessedly are, to imagine that the 
robbery was a political manceuvre on one part or the other. The 
last attempt of this nature before this time was made by Colonel 
Blood, who, in the year 1671, formed the daring plan of carrying 
off the crown from the Tower, and went with three companions 
all armed with rapier-blades in their canes and each with a 
dagger and a pair of pistols, the colonel habiting himself like 
a clergyman, and “by various arts insinuating himself into 
the good graces of Mr. Edwards, the keeper.” But, curiously 
enough, Colonel Blood, instead of being condemned to die for 
treason, was examined by the King immediately after his arrest, 
and for his daring was awarded a pension of £500 a year for 
life. There can be no doubt that the Great Seal in this case was 
not stolen for booty alone, since it could not possibly afford any 
temptation to ordinary robbers; the design of political agents 
(for it could be no other) was, however, frustrated, and proved 
abortive, a new Seal having been ordered to be made to meet the 
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requirements necessitated by a dissolution and a proclamation. 
Eventually it was discovered that two notorious housebreakers, 
believed to have been engaged for the purpose, had stolen 
and melted the seal, and had then sold it to a Jew. 

The animosity which had been raised against Mr. Fox’s party 
by Sir Cecil Wray and his supporters was most bitter, and they 
proposed to run a second candidate in order to oppose his 
return. Lord Hood having been invited for this purpose, he con- 
sented to the memorial of the electors, and the following joint 
address was issued immediately after the dissolution took place:— 


GENTLEMEN,—Having had the honour of being called upon bya 
very considerable body of the worthy and independent electors of the 
city of Westminster to offer ourselves as joint candidates to represent 
this great and respectable city in Parliament on the approaching elec- 
tion, we beg leave to solicit the honour of your countenance and 
support; and if we should be so fortunate, through your voluntary 
suffrages, to become your representatives, we shall endeavour to acquit 
ourselves in the high and important trust with zeal and fidelity, and 
we trust in full conformity to your sentiments and wishes, 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, | 
Your most faithful and obedient Servants, 
Hoop. 
Ceci, Wray. 


Mr. Fox’s address was more lengthy. In it he stated that 
he had found the Indian affairs in anarchy and confusion, and 
claimed to have rectified and afterwards ratified the articles of 
peace ; that he had endeavoured to secure the public money lent 
to the India Company without injuring the Company’s affairs, 
lodging the power in the people's representatives as being the 
channel through which it was lent ; and that, in order to lessen 
the National Debt and raise public credit, without oppressing 
the already too much oppressed subject, he recommended com- 
mittees to be appointed to look into the abuses of the customs, 
excise, and smuggling business, which committees had already 
declared they had made discoveries which would be a saving to 
the nation of between two and three millions yearly. 

When it was observed how strenuously the Duchess of Devon- 
shire exerted herself in Mr. Fox’s cause, the following appeared in 
one of the morning papers, entitled the “Influence of Beauty ” :— 


A sober, plain Englishman can really have no opinion of his own, 
if his understanding is to be attacked by the arguments of eyes. He 
can have no chance of his liberty, if weapons so irresistible as smiles 
and glances are used against him. The influence of beauty, therefore, 
must be more dangerous in a free country than the secret influence of 
the Crown. If it should be admitted that ladies have a right to can- 
vass for their favourite candidate, and to exercise the arts of never- 
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failing beauty against the unsuspecting hearts of Englishmen, their 
next step will be to vote for them; and they will maintain their fran- 
chises by arguments which we cannot refute. Having gained this, 
they will next get into Parliament themselves, and then farewell to 
our liberties as a free people! The ladies now have the confidence to 
aspire to an equal elevation with the man in everything. They aver 
that genius is of no sex, and, finding themselves possessed of equal 
talents, they presume to cultivate them to an equal degree of polish. 
Is it to be endured that they should not only triumph over us in figure 
and face, but that they should also be superior to us in accomplish- 
ments and sense? Far be it from the wishes of all sober men! 

Let it be therefore known from this time forth, 

That it shall be downright impudence in any woman of rank to 
have the condescension of speaking to any person of a lower condition. 

That ladies of quality have no right to entertain friendships, or, if 
they should be so indiscreet and unfashionable as to prefer one man to 
another, that it is absolute vulgarity in them to expose it to the world. 

That ladies of quality have no business with the affairs of the 
nation. 

That ladies ought never to come out of the nursery except to make 
a pudding for dinner ; and that, if they have any spare time, it should 
be occupied in the stitching of chair covers. 


The attempts at ribaldry against the Duchess of Devonshire, 
and the absolutely vile charges levelled against her honour and 
virtue, were extremely scandalous and indecent : happily for the 
credit of England, a marked change for the better in this respect 
has been wrought during this century. One of the electioneer- 
ing advertisements circulated by Hood and Wray, in large 
letters, is irresistibly comic to us of the present day: “To be 
hired for the day, several pair of ruby pouting lips of the first 
quality, to be kissed by rum dukes, queer dukes, butchers, 
draymen, dustmen, and chimney-sweepers. Please to inquire 
at Devon & Co.’s Crimson Pouting Warehouse, Piccadilly.” 
Again: 


Yesterday the beautiful coalition Duchess again exerted herself in 
the cause of Mr. Fox. Her Grace was dressed in a black riding habit, 
probably lamenting the hopeless condition of the party. The weather 
being cold, her Grace had Paddy L , the blanket merchant, in 
her carriage. It was remarked that affairs must be in a desperate 
way indeed when the ladies were obliged to have recourse to brandy. 
When the canvassing Duchess solicited a tradesman in York Street for 
his vote and interest in favour of Mr. Fox, he said he could not have 
refused her request if she had been in company with a gentleman. 
The Duchess yesterday asked a butcher for his vote. “I will give 
your Grace a plumper,” says the tradesman, “and procure you five 
more on a certain condition.” “What is that?” asked her Grace. 
“That your Grace will give me a kiss,” he returned. “Why then,” 
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says the charming Duchess, “‘ take one.” Who would not purchase the 
kiss of a favourite at any price? Does not her Grace, who gives a 
kiss for a vote, pay for it a valuable consideration? Have a care, 
fair Devon; bribery is by common law either imprisonment or the 
pillory. The Duchess desires us to state that in future, when she con- 
descends to favour any shoemaker, or other mechanic, with a salute, she 
expects that he will kiss fair, and not take improper liberties, &e. &c. 


Supposed Extract of a Letter to Mr. Fox, from a certain canvassing 
Duchess. 


Dear CuarLes,—Yesterday I sent you three votes, but went through 
great fatigue to procure them; it cost me ten kisses for every plumper. 
I'm very much afraid we are done up—will see you at the porter shop 
and consult ways and means. Yours, 

~ a D E. 

It would appear from the very impartial account given of this 
extraordinary election, remarkable for the savageness with 
which one party attacked the other, and the scurrility with 
which the wits demeaned themselves in their writings on behalf 
of their respective candidates, that Mr. Fox’s opposition was 
directed chiefly against Sir Cecil Wray, whose colleague, Lord 
Hood, escaped all that opprobrium, bitter invective, and sarcasm 
- which was scattered in hand-bills and advertisements through 
the city. Great numbers of the electors turned against Sir Cecil 
Wray for three reasons: first, for his ingratitude to Mr. 
Fox, who had secured his election on a former occasion; 
secondly, on account of a motion he had made in the House for 
the pulling down Chelsea Hospital, which was used as an asylum 
for old and disabled soldiers; and thirdly, on account of a tax 
he had proposed should be made on maid-servants. The follow- 
ing queries were addressed to Sir Cecil Wray, by “An Elector,” 
on these subjects :— 

1. Did you, or did you not, propose a tax on maid-servants ? ' 

2. Could this tax be attended with any other effect than that of 
oppressing that sex whom every man is, by nature and humanity, 
bound to protect? On the contrary, was it not calculated to increase 
prostitution, by destroying the means of female subsistence ? 

3. Did you, or did you not, declare it as your wish, in the House of 
Commons, that Chelsea Hospital should be demolished ? 

4, Are you so ignorant as not to know that Chelsea Hospital was 
founded as an asylum for those brave fellows who have grown grey or 
have been disabled in the service of their country, and as the incite- 
ment to military emulation ? 

5. Are you so little of a politician as not to know that the nation, 
by this act of inhuman economy, would lose more by the destruction 
of so noble a spur to brave actions than it could possibly gain by the 
wretched savings of such despicable parsimony ? 

6. Is this system of military oppression to receive a final accom- 
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plishment by your gallant colleague’s proposing the same plan with 
respect to the disabled seamen of Greenwich Hospital that you have 
had the honour of suggesting concerning your fellow-soldiers of 
Chelsea ? , 

7. Was not Mr. Fox the first person that brought you into notice 
asa public man? And was it not to his interposition that you were 
originally indebted for any connection with the city of Westminster ? 

8, Did you not basely desert him on the first public occasion, and 
are you not, at this moment, endeavouring to requite him for the 
generosity of his support at your election by attempting to deprive 
him of his? — : 

9. Was not your pretence for. this ingratitude, that he had formed 
a junction with a party with the major and more obnoxious part of 
whom you are at this time actually connected in a league against the 
independence of the House. of Commons and the natural rights of 
the’ people ? 

10. Can you, under this complication of disgraceful circumstances, 
expect that either good women, brave men, or virtuous statesmen can 
esteem you in private or support you in public? 


Sir Cecil Wray, in replying to these queries, circulated the 
following :— 


Ist. If it was kind in Mr. Fox to recommend Sir Cecil Wray to. 
you formerly, can it be less so in Sir Cecil Wray to recommend Lord 
Hood to you now? 

2ndly. Are not all the old soldiers in Chelsea Hospital pensioners ? 
and can it be wrong to stand up in the House of Commons against 
pensioners ? ; 

8rdly. If maid-servants are taxed, can’t you, all of you, raise their 
wages? and will not that prevent any ill consequence from the tax, 
and obviate every objection of inhumanity ? 


On the other hand, Sir Cecil Wray represented Mr. Fox as a 
_ libertine, a gambler, an invader of chartered rights, and an un- 

principled man, in truth hating the people, but mean enough 
when out of office to offer them his services. He accused Mr. 
Fox of having joined Lord North after abusing him for more 
than ten-years, and after saying “that the man who could 
approach his threshold would be the most infamous of man- 
kind ;” of having brought into Parliament the Receipt Tax, 
which proved to be most unpopular, and against which there 
was a great outcry; of having brought into Parliament a Bill 
for destroying the charter of the East India Company and 
seizing on their papers and effects; of having screened Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Bembridge, who were found to be in default at 
the Pay Office ; of having hired the public papers when he came 
into office by giving each of the printers drafts on the Treasury 
for £500 ; of having caused the Lord Chancellor to be robbed 
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of the Great Seal in order to prevent the issuing of the writs for 
a general election; and of having promised peerages to some- 
twenty of his dissenting supporters if they would only support 
his India Bill. His private conduct was most maliciously 
attacked ; his intrigues with women of fashion were published ; 
and he was represented as being steeped in debt, it being 
asserted that he had flippantly remarked that he would pay his 
creditors “the day after Resurrection-day.” 

From an account in the possession of the present writer it seems 
that the Prince of Wales exerted himself on behalf of Mr. Fox, 
and that the King deputed one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber to remonstrate with him on the impropriety of 
such an interfereuce. 


“‘His Majesty,” said the messenger, “is surprised that the heir- 
apparent should take an active part on the subject of an election.” 
“‘ Be so good as present my humble duty to the King,” replied the 
Prince, “ and say it does not appear half so strange that the heir to 
his Majesty as that Majesty itself should take an active part on such 
an occasion. I never employed Weltjie till his Majesty had first em- 
ployed the Earl of S , and, if there was any difference between us, 
it was only that I had employed the more respectable messenger.” 


The rioting which took place during the election is almost 
without parallel, so strong and bitter was the public feeling on 
both sides during this memorable contest. About a quarter-past 
ten o'clock on Saturday evening, May 2, 1784, several fellows 
with marrow-bones and cleavers assembled before the door of 
Wood’s Hotel apparently with a design of giving rise to those out- 
rages which afterwards ensued. According to the statement of one 
of the followers of Hood and Wray, these gentry were very soon 
joined by a considerable number of ruffians armed with bludgeons, 
who violently assaulted every person quitting the hotel. Appre- 
hensive that this hired mob would force their way upstairs into 
the rooms occupied by Hood and Wray, Mr. Wood and his 
servants endeavoured to guard the passage and prevent an 
entrance. This repulsion was the very thing which, it was 
alleged, the assailants desired, for no sooner was the attempt 
made to defend the- hotel than the ruffians exercised their 
bludgeons on the heads of every opponent. With extreme 
difficulty the door was at last shut, which so exasperated the 
ruffians that they attempted, with cleavers and other weapons, 
to break it open; but, failing in their efforts, they demolished 
several of the windows, and pretended to disperse. Conceiving 
their vengeance to have been satiated, and everything appearing 
tolerably quiet, Mr. Wood and his servants ventured into the 
piazza with an intention of putting up the window shutters, 
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when on a sudden a whistle was given and repeated at several 
parts of Covent Garden, and, before it was possible to shut the door 
-of the hotel, numerous ruffians formed themselves into a body and 
knocked down all persons whom they met. Every effort to keep 
them out being now found impossible, Mr. Wood, his servants, 
and several of the clerks endeavoured, as well as they could, to 
defend their lives, which were conceived to be in imminent 
danger, as the ruffians frequently made use of the expression: 
“Push in upon the scoundrels and knock them on the head.” 
In this dreadful affrayseveral persons were most terribly maimed ; 
eight persons were picked up insensible ; and one, Nicholas Casson, 
a peace officer, was so severely wounded that on the Tuesday 
morning following he expired. Several ruffians were taken into 
custody, but the magistrate, after severely reprimanding, dis- 
charged the prisoners, “as a serious prosecution might only 
create ill blood and widen differences.” 

Another riot is reported as having taken place owing to 
the conduct of the Court candidates and their committees, 
who retained in their service at the beginning of the elec- 
tion a numerous gang of men habited like sailors. By- 
standers at first were led to believe that they were a body of 
honest Jack Tars who, having been discharged from their ships, 
had come together as volunteers in support of their admiral, 
Lord Hood. It was not long, however, before the public was 
undeceived, for, having fixed the ensign, which they had brought, 
over the windows at Wood’s Hotel, where the committee were 
sitting, this gang, conducted by some sea officers and others, 
went down to Paterson’s room in King Street, which had been 
engaged for the reception of Jord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray’s 
voters. On the third day of the polling, they appeared in great 
numbers and ‘force, all armed with bludgeons, and, having 
surrounded the “Shakespeare,” where Mr. Fox’s committee were, 
they insulted several gentlemen coming in and going out of the 
house. At the conclusion of the poll that day several affrays 
happened. In the evening, all the lamps under the piazza were 
put out, and the “Shakespeare” was besieged ; but by a spirited 
sally of the gentlemen from within, the sailors were dispersed for 
that night without doing any further mischief, though they 
threatened to pull down the “Shakespeare” and Freemasons’ 
Tavern. On the Monday (the fourth day) the sailors appeared 
‘ in greater force than before, continuing their former behaviour 
till towards the close of the poll, when they rushed forth to the 
front of the hustings, and there struck several persons who called 
out Mr. Fox. The mob then assembled, no longer able to 
endure the insults of these desperadoes and assassins, fell upon 
them and soon routed them ; several had their skulls fractured, 
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others were afterwards picked up with arms, legs, and ribs 
broken. The sailors rallied again, and proceeded to St. James’s 
Street, and several more had their skulls, legs, and arms fractured: 
A party of the Guards.at last quelled this riot. On Tuesday (the 
fifth day) the sailors appeared as before, with greater bludgeons 
than ever; their opponents, consisting of chairmen, butchers, 
brewers, and others of the common people who had been abused 
by them, appeared also in force towards the conclusion of the 
poll. The sailors, dreading another conflict with their opponents, 
waylaid Mr. Fox himself in going from the “ Shakespeare ” to 
canvass some votes in Westminster. They proceeded, however, 
towards Westminster, and on their return, in the Strand, they 
fell in with their opponents, who again routed them. The same 
evening another riot happened in Bond Street and another in 
Covent Garden, in all of which the sailors were worsted, and 
several of them were carried to the hospitals without hope of 
recovery. On the afternoon of Wednesday, the sailors fell upon 
three chairmen and wounded them in a shocking manner; and 
soon afterwards, at the dusk of the evening, the sailors being 
assembled in King Street, the other party came round the garden 
in pursuit of them, when a terrible engagement ensued. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty of the sailors fell in this conflict, and 
nine or ten of them, who were carried from the field of action to 
the neighbouring surgeons, were reported to be irrecoverable. 
Mr. Fox himself on more than one occasion during this struggle 
had a very narrow escape of his life, and even the Duchess of 
Devonshire was not free from molestation. 

Fox was called by his supporters the Man of the People, 
and of course, by his opponents, Reynard; whereas Sir Cecil 
Wray was always addressed as Judas Iscariot in the queries 
circulated by the busy wits who contributed so much to 
the literature of the period. A caricature of the rival candidates 
shows Mr. Fox as Demosthenes, with his left arm extended and 
his right hand laid across his breast in his favourite attitude 
when particularly anxious to make an impression on his listeners ; 
to the right of him stands Lord Hood, as Themistocles, wearing 
his admiral’s uniform, and cynically smiling at the Man of the 
People ; while to the left, Sir Cecil Wray, as Judas Iscariot, with 
his arms folded, his face wearing a diabolical look of suppressed 
hate, is sneering over his shoulder at the imaginary eloquence of 
his rival. 

Among the thousands of curious hand-bills which were 
circulated on both sides, perhaps the most remarkable 
were those written in imitation of the language of the Bible. 
Here is one against Mr. Fox, entitled “The Book of Tails,” 
cap, i. — 
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And now behold in those days, being the eighteenth century, an 
idol was adored in the land of Albion, and a new religion established ; 
the people of that land being governed by the moon and the tides, and 
the following after novelties, and hankering after strange gods. 

The idol was black, and fearful to behold; and therefore he pleased 
the lower sort, who delight in being terrified ; and the higher order 
were charmed with his ill example, which destroyed all decorum and 
distinctions, and left them at.liberty to follow their own inclinations, 
which were none of the best. 

And now the women of the land rose up, and they said one unto 
another, ‘‘ Let us raise the idol on high, and make the men fall down 
and worship him ;” and they did so; and every living thing which had’ 
folly in it, worshipped the idol; and the geese and the ganders lifted 
up their silly heads, and cried, “ Long live the Fox; may the Fox 
live for ever!” 

Now behold a woman, fairer than wise, and more wily than dis- 
creet, said, “ Let us take the Fox’s tail for our type or symbol ; let us 
bear it aloft, and run about the streets, and the squares, and the lanes, 
and the blind alleys, and make proselytes to the new religion.” 

The matrons and maidens, widows and widows bewitched, were 
seized with religious fury, and ran wild through the streets, crying,. 
“Fox! Fox!” and they kissed the Fox’s tail and put it in their hats. 

The idol, raised upon the shoulders of the women, was adored by 
the men; ‘and so the women of Piccadilly carried him up to the 
Temple. 

Now this idol in his day worked miracles through the wicked spirit, 
but the good genius of Albion turned against him, and all his machi- 
nations in the end; and thereby hangs a tail. 


For the sake of impartiality, apart from its comic interest, 
we have _— the following, entitled “Second Chapter of the 
Times ” 


And after the people had er that Fox should be one of 
their elders, the tribe of Judas arose and said, ‘‘ It shall not be so ; we 
will have one of our own kidney, yea, one that will support the back- 
stairs, 

“ And lo, we will have a poll demanded, as in the times of Tren- 
tham and Vandeput, and moreover we will send forth our bludgeon- 
men and terrify the people.” And they did so. 

And they thought themselves sure, and scoffed and reviled the Man 
of the People, saying, ‘‘ We have conquered.” 

Now it came to pass that there arose a fair and wise woman from 
the West; and she said, ‘I will prevail against the unfaithful, and 
will join in the cause of the just.” 

Then she ordered the steeds to her chariot, and girded herself with 
the armour of Truth; and her face was bright as an angel, and her 
voice as a fine-toned cymbal. 

Then she went into the city, saying, ‘“Hearken unto me, O ye 
matrons; our fathers left us a free people, let us break the shackles 
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preparing for us, lest our children be bond-slaves.” And they blessed 
her ; yea, women with infants at their breasts sang in her praise. 

But as she passed by, a certain Dippite reviled her; and his face 
was as the colour of a tallow candle, and on his head was a cap like 
unto his heart, for behold it was black. 

And when he saw the daughter of Truth succeed, he smote his 
breast and gnashed his teeth, and called upon Satan to trouble the 
children of Truth. 

Then the men of the city arose as from a deep sleep, and their 
eyes were opened, and they said, “ Let us go up in numbers, for our 
cause is good; and let the sin of ingratitude fall on Judas Iscariot.” 

Now this Judas was a lanky man; and when he saw the people’s 
champion prevail, his jaw dropped, and his face was an ell long; and 
when he would have spoken, a certain quivering came over him, yea, 
even from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet, and he fell 
flat on his back, even as a flounder. 

And it came to pass that there issued from him an unsavoury smell, 
insomuch that the people cried, “ Cast him out, cast him out!” And 
they did so. 

Then they brought forth their champion and seated him in triumph, 
crowning him with laurels, and singing, ‘Long live Fox! May our 
champion live for ever!” 


It was said, as an evidence of the state of the country at this 


time and of the extraordinary extent to which bribery was used 
on both sides, that this election cost Mr. Fox or his friends 
£1,000 per day, and that he had betted with so much success 
on his own election that his winnings went a great way towards 
defraying the expenses of it. 

When the poll closed on May 17, 1784, the numbers stood as 
follows :— 


Lord Hood . P ; ' ‘ 6,694 

Charles James Fox... . 6,234 

Sir Cecil Wray . : ‘ 5, 998 
On this declaration being made by the High Bailiff of West- 
minster a scrutiny was duly demanded by Sir Cecil Wray. 
This proceeding was immediately objected to by Mr. Fox, who 
appeared to have the most voices, and of which he complained 
to the House on its first meeting as an illegal and unprecedented 
measure. From the hustings an adjournment was made to the 
vestry, where the High Bailiff still persisted in refusing to 
return the candidates who appeared to have the majority on the 
poll, and made a special return to the Sheriff of the county of 
Middlesex. In consequence of this, on the interest of Sir 
Thomas Dundas, Mr. Fox sat for Kirkwall, in order “ that Par- 
liament might not be deprived of such abilities, nor the popular 
cause want so able an advocate.” After counsel had been heard 
on both sides, the House of Commons ordered the High Bailiff 
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to proceed with the scrutiny, the result of which was that, 
after deducting the unqualified votes, Lord Hood and Mr. Fox, 
having a majority, were returned to represent the city of 
Westminster. 

In honour of Mr. Fox’s victory over the prerogative candi- 
dates, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales held a Pose" at 
Carlton House, at which a company of nearly six hundred of 
the first persons of fashion assembled. The suite of rooms were 
laid out in the most superb style for their reception. Nine 
marquees were pitched in the gardens, and covers spread in each, 
consisting of devices equally expressive of the political principles 
and gallantry of his Highness. The déjetiner displayed two 
hundred and fifty covers of the most choice viands, confects, ices, 
and fruits. Four bands were disposed at proper distances in the 
gardens, two of which were composed of wind instruments ; one 
was a regular orchestra, and one for country dances, at which 
Werner presided. Afterwards a party was formed for country 
dances and cotillons; this rural repast being considered as a 
revival of old English hospitality. In the evening the Carlton 
visitants met at Mrs. Crewe’s, who-gave a ball on the occasion, 
which was remarkable for its display of beauty and fashion, 
being one “of the most pleasant and jovial ever given in 
high life, and uniting all the charms of elegance, ease, and 
conviviality.” 

The account given of Mr. Fox’s reception immediately after 
the declaration of the poll is perhaps the most remarkable 
incident connected with this extraordinary contest. On quitting 
the vestry, his friends, who were assembled to the number of 
many thousands, insisted on chairing him, and, according to the 
chronicle, “ the grandest spectacle ensued ever known on such 
occasions.” The crowds were innumerable ; the windows were 
filled with the most beautiful women that ever youthful fancy 
could imagine ; and the streets were lined with carriages. The 
description of “Henry LV.” was demonstrated, and, notwithstand- 
ing the immense concourse and the general triumph, the whole 
was conducted not only with the greatest regularity, but with 
the profoundest peace. The following was the order of the pro- 
cession :—Heralds on horseback ; twenty-four marrow-bones and 
cleavers ; the arms of Westminster ; thirty firemen of West- 
minster ; martial music; committees of the seven parishes, with 
white wands, following their respective banners, and attended by 
a vast number of gentlemen of the several districts ; squadron of 
gentlemen on horseback in the blue and buff uniform ; trumpets ; 
flag with the words “The Rights of the Commons;” grand 
band of music; flag with the words “The Man of the People ;” 
marshals on foot; triumphal chair, decorated with laurels, in 
[Vol. CXAXIV. No. CCXLVIII.]—Nezw Sznizs, Vol. LXVIII. No. I. K K 
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which was seated the Right Hon. Charles James Fox; trumpets ; 
flag with the words “The Whig Cause ;” second squadron of 
horse; Liberty Boys of Newport Market; Mr. Fox’s carriage 
crowned with laurels; banner with the words “Sacred to Female 
Patriotism ;” blue standard inscribed, “Independence ;” state 
carriages of their Graces the Duchesses of Portland and Devon- 
shire, drawn by six horses superbly caparisoned, with six running 
footmen attendant on each; gentlemen’s servants, closing the pro- 
cession, two and two, &c. &. The route of the procession was 
round Covént Garden, down Russell and Catherine Streets, into 
the Strand, down Parliament Street,round the end of Great George 
Street, and back to Charing Cross, Pall Mall, &c., St. James’s 
Street, Piccadilly, Berkeley Street, round Berkeley Square, back 
through Berkeley Street and into Devonshire Court Yard, where 
the various banners formed in front, while Mr. Fox, alighting 
from his chair, ascended the steps, and joined his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, their Graces the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lady Duncannon, and a train of other illustrious 
beauties, who were assembled on the platform in order to greet 
the arrival of their favourite representative. Mr. Fox from thence 
addressed his friends in an elegant speech, most cordially thank- 
ing them for the high honour they had conferred upon him, and 
requesting, as their triumph in the cause of freedom and inde- 
pendence had been so highly honourable to him and themselves, 
it might not be sullied by the smallest mark of tumult or 
intemperance. 

The original poetry which was written during this election 
was, on the whole, fairly creditable, though the satirical portion 
of it was marred by much indecent abuse, to be expected of this 
immoral age. But one wonders that the scores of songs, ballads, 
sonnets, epigrams, satirical parodies, and dramas, which were of 
the higher order of merit, should have so quickly died out from 
the literature of the country. Some of them are extremely 
pointed, and in the frequent references to the classics display 
much learning, while the ballads sung in taverns at the con- 
vivial meetings of the wits are very clever parodies on the popular 
English songs. 

The drawings and caricatures are not one whit less interesting, 
and it certainly seems as if the genius of the land had entered, 
heart and soul, into this contest. The first of these represents 
the Duchess of Devonshire as “ Female Patriotism,” hand in 
hand with “Liberty” and “Fame” on either side—two 
exquisitely drawa female beauties carrying respectively a staff 
and a trumpet—in the act of presentation to Britannia, whose 
extended right hand holds a wreath with which she is about to 
crown the Duchess, “infused with a fortitude from Heaven.” 
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The next represents Mr. Churchill, Sir Cecil Wray’s agent, with 
a Subscription Scrutiny Box under his arm, led by an ugly dog, 
and crying : 

Pity the weak and needy, pray ; 

Oh pity me, I’ve lost the day. 


The title of this drawing is “The Westminster Mendicant,” and 
beneath it is written : 


Ye Christians, charitable, good, and civil, 
Pray, something give to this poor wandering devil, 
By men cast out, perhaps by God forgiven, 

Then may not Judas find a road to heaven ? 


The next represents Mr. Fox as the Westminster Watchman, 
with a halo round his head on which is written “Liberty,” a 
staff in his hand emblematic of “ Uprightness,” a bulldog by his 
side called “ Vigilance,” and a lantern in front of him denoting 
“Truth.” In the background are the two rival candidates 
hurrying towards Chelsea Hospital. The next represents Mr. 
Fox bearing in front of him the Shield of Truth, and, with 
sword uplifted, battling with a hydra, whose heads, spitting 
venom, indicate Tyranny, Despotism, Oppression, Secret In- 
fluence, Duplicity, and Corruption ; behind the champion of the 
people is a group of Englishmen, Irishmen, and East Indians, 
carrying “the Standard of Universal Liberty.” The next, en- 
titled “ The Hanoverian Horse and the British Lion,” represents 
the two famous rivais, Pitt and Fox, the former riding bareback 
the horse “ Prerogrative,” which is kicking backwards at “My 
Faithful Commons ;”’ while the latter, on the back of the lion, 
is urging the other to dismount before he gets a fall. The horse 
is supposed to be performing some feat as in a hippodrome, and 
is trampling on a cloth on which is inscribed “ Bill of Rights,” 
while Mr. Fox is holding up the bit and reins in his hand. 
Among the best of the others are a drawing of “The Westminster 
Deserter drummed out of the Regiment,”-in which Sir Cecil Wray 
is represented as standing in front of an army of wounded 
pensioners carrying crutches, and maid-servants with brooms and 
besoms, while Mr. Fox is standing opposite as the Champion of 
the People, who are waving their hats and using their lungs with 
great energy ; a “ Procession to the Hustings after a Successful 
Canvass,” in the foreground of which are three beauties, carrying 
standards, the first representing a cockerel crowing on tke top of 
a pair of breeches, with the words “The Man of the People,” 
the second with a sketch of a running fox, and the words “The ~ 
Rights of the Commons,” and the third with a pole, thrust 
through woman’s petticoats, with a cap on the top bearing 
KK 2 
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the words, “ No Tax on Maid-servants;” “‘ Wit’s Last Stake,” 
representing the Duchess of Devonshire as seated on Mr. Fox’s 
knee, with her legs raised up somewhat indecently before acobbler, 
who is in the act of measuring her for a pair of boots (this is 
supposed to be a satire on her Grace’s method of canvassing) ; 
“Mars and Venus, or Sir Cecil chastised,” showing Sir Cecil 
Wray in the act of receiving castigation from a military 
pensioner on the one side with a crutch and a female servant on 
the other; and “A Political Heat run in Covent Garden, 
between Old Veteran, a famous horse, the property of his 
Majesty, Duchess, a filly, the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and Judas, an obstinate ass, who was out-distanced ” (this 
drawing representing the final state of the poll), and respectively 
ridden by Lord Hood, exclaiming, “ Worthy Sir Cecil, I’m sorry 
for you, but don’t be discouraged, a scrutiny will do your 
business at any rate.” Mr. Fox is represented as addressing the 
defeated candidate with “It is not in the force of mortal arm, 
scarcely in fate, to bind the struggling soul that, galled by wanton 
poyver, indignant swells against oppression,” and Sir Cecil Wray 
as crying, ‘‘ Give me a helping hand, my lord, or I’m undone!” 

Perhaps there never was during any election so much brute 
force, literary and artistic power, and bribery (in the shape not 
only of monetary payment, but of secret influence, and the 
cheaper, through not less seductive, charms of female beauty) 
used as on this occasion. And the most curious incident about 
the whole proceedings was that, after a scrutiny had taken place 
and several hundreds on both sides were proved guilty of having 
received bribes, the election was declared valid, and Lord Hood 
and Mr. Fox sat for the city and liberty of Westminster in the 
House of Commons! 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[ Under the above title a limited portion of Taz Wesruinster Review ts occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonizing with the 
general spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern, 
both from the Editors and from each co ye 


® 


Tue “Irisa Dirricunty.” 


E constantly hear a great deal about what is called the 

“Trish difficulty.” In alecture delivered some years since 

in Edinburgh by Dr. Lyon Playfair, that eminent person is re- 
ported to have said :— 

There is nothing inherent in the soil, in the Celtic origin of the 
people, or in the religion of Ireland, that should prevent it becoming 
an important manufacturing country; for all these conditions are 
represented in other prosperous nations. The chief difficulty for its 
development consists in the fact that England has impressed a 
character on the people by centuries of misrule, and that time is 
requisite for the change of character. 


If this be so, we should infer that England ought to abdicate 
a control which centuries of misrule have demonstrated her in- 
capacity to exercise otherwise than injuriously to Ireland. 

For eighty-five years we have been subjected to English 
legislation; a length of time sufficient to test the effect on 
Ireland of the legislative union; and at the end of that long 
period we find our country disturbed by conspiracies; great 
portions of its revenues, public and private, exported to England ; 
‘its inhabitants divided into hostile classes; whole districts swept 
by occasional famines ; bitter discontent developing into horrible 
crimes; manufacturing industry brought so low that only about 
80,000 persons in a population that still amounts to 5,000,000 are 
engaged in it; multitudes flying to America in pursuit of that 
prosperity which at home they have failed to acquire beneath 
the rule of an alien Legislature, and bearing with them into exile 
deep and ineradicable hatred of the system that has stripped 
their native land of the means God had given for their support. 

Such is the condition of Ireland in the eighty-fifth year of 
the Union; and it fulfils the predictions of Grattan and_his 
friends concerning the inevitable result of abolishing the Irish 
Parliament. Some persons have complained that in proportion 
as England makes concessions to Ireland, the hostility of Ireland 
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to England appears to increase. The sting of the grievance is, 
that England has usurped the power of making laws for 
Ireland ; and whatever her “concessions” may be, the inherent 
wrong and evil of the usurpation still leave Ireland in the con- 
dition I have sketched. The “concessions,” as they are called, 
’ have in general been withheld until they have been wrung out 
of our rulers by violent agitation. They have been wrung out 
of a Legislature with which we neither have, nor can have, any 
national sympathy—a Legislature into whose power we have been 
dragged by a policy of complicated crime unsurpassed in the 
annals of political iniquity. 

- In effecting the destruction of the Irish Legislature, Pitt de- 
stroyed the only institution competent to bring order out of 
popular confusion in Ireland, to weld our different classes into 
one homogeneous whole, and to promote the prosperity and 
general contentment of the Irish people. It had its faults, like 
every human institution; and most of its faults may be traced 
to English influence operating on its members. But despite its 
faults it conferred on Ireland advantages which no other institu- 
tion could possibly confer ; advantages summarised by Grattan 
in a memorable passage. Planted on the soil of Ireland, legis- 
lating in the Irish capital, the instincts of nationhood inevitably 
produced in it that love of country and that pride in national 
dignity and national honour which broke the foreign shackles. 
on our trade and legislation in 1779 and 1782; and which 
secured to us an amount of commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural progress attested by a host of witnesses whose words 
are too well known to need repetition here. I quote, because it 
illustrates the blessing of home government, the following 
passage from the Marquis of Lorne’s reply to an address pre- 
sented to him by the Canadian Parliament :—- 

“Tn no other land,” says the Marquis, “ have the last seven- 
teen years witnessed such progrees. You are not the subjects, 
but the free allies of a country that gave you birth, and is ready 
with all its energy to be the champion of your interests.” 

This admission of the benefits conferred by self-government 
on Canada sounds almost like an echo of the declarations of 
Plunket, Bushe, Grattan, Earl Grey, and many another witness 
of the results of self-government in Ireland under the consti- 
tution of 1782. “She (Ireland) has advanced,” said Plunket, 
“with a rapidity astonishing even to herself.” _. 

Lord Lorne’s words could never have been addressed to the 
Canadians if they had been ruled from London, overtaxed, de- 
prived of their own resources and revenues, and insulted by 
“concessions” extorted by violent agitation and grudgingly 
yielded to violence. The condition of Canada in such circum- 
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stances would have borne a disastrous resemblance to the 
present condition of Ireland. 

It is not hard to account for the chronic turbulence of our 
country. Grattan, it will be remembered, predicted that the 
vices inseparable from human nature would, when deprived of 
the natural escape-valve of a native Parliament, be turned in- 
wards, and prey on the vitals of society in dangerous con- 
spiracies. 

Pitt was strongly pressed by the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests of Great Britain to check the rivalry of Ireland, 
which they deemed extremely formidable. Prior to 1779 
England had strangled Irish trade by direct legislation, but the 
vigorous patriotism of the Irish volunteer army in that year, 
and the legislative independence won in 1782, protected Ireland 
from this species of aggression; so that the only means of 
arresting her progress that remained was the destruction of her 
national Parliament. ; 

To effect the legislative union it was necessary to cover 
Ireland with an army of occupation. To find a pretext for in- 
festing us with such an army it was necessary to get up a 
rebellion. To get up a rebellion it was necessary to institute a 
system of infernal persecution; of which, among the many 
witnesses, are the Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Gosford, the Earl of 
Moira, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Holland, Lord John Russell, and 
Henry Grattan; whose combined testimony establishes the 
hideous fact that the Irish people were deliberately driven to 
revolt by the extensive employment of personal torture, of 
murder, and of arson. “Ireland,” says Lord Holland, “was 
bleeding under the hardest tyranny our times have witnessed.” 

Thus was the rebellion of 1798 provoked; and thus was a 
pretext obtained for letting loose an army of 137,590 men on 
Ireland, an army sufficiently strong to crush popular resistance 
to the Union ; while the Government resorted to a system of 
gigantic bribery in a Parliament dexterously packed for the 
question. 

We are horrified at the ghastly and deliberate wickedness of 
the late James Carey’s murder-club; but, comparing one 
diabolical conspiracy with another, it seems to me indisputable 
that the murder-club of Pitt, Castlereagh, and Clare, was far 
worse than the murder-club inaugurated by James Carey. 
Compare the two. 

Carey, according to his own account, had organised a party 
of 250 assassins, of whom 100 were to be dispersed through 
Ireland, 100 through England, while fifty scoundrels were to be 
posted in Dublin. These men were bound, on pain of death, to 
assassinate any member of the Government, or any supporter of 
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the Government, pointed out by their leaders. Had their 
machinery of murder gone on as they intended, we may con- 
clude that from fifty or sixty to one hundred of the officers of Her 
Majesty’s executive would have fallen victims to their knives or 
their bullets. The scheme was hellish in its inception; and if 
~ regard it as a scheme. of political policy it was supremely 
idiotic. 

But let us compare it with the machinations of Pitt and his 
agents. Instead of 250 assassins, whose leaders contemplated 
the murder of perhaps 100, possibly 200, of the members or 
friends of the Government, we have a deliberate scheme of far 
greater magnitude, involving, not the sacrifice of 100 or 200 
lives, but the sacrifice of many thousands of lives; not the em- 
ployment of 250 murderers, but of 137,590 ruffian soldiers, who, 
as the Viceroy, Lord Cornwallis, said, delighted in murder,* 
whose campaign was marked by every species of brutality, and 
who were poured into our country to put down an insurrection 
which had been intentionally provoked by Pitt’s Government in 
the teeth of Earl Fitzwilliam’s solemn warning, that their policy 
would raise a flame in Ireland which nothing but the force of 
arms could keep down. 

The Reverend James Gordon, a clergyman of the Established 
Church, records that of the 30,000 “natives” slain in the 
rebellion of 1798, more were killed in cold blood than fell in 
battle. ‘No quarter,” he says, “was given to persons taken 
prisoners as rebels, with or without arms.”t 

James Carey’s murder-club, execrable as it is, becomes 
absolutely dwarfed in comparison with Pitt’s. And the existence 
of such a horrible conspiracy as Carey’s is merely a symptom of 
the radical disease,.the total dislocation of the Irish social and 
political frame, produced by the criminal destruction of the Irish 
Parliament. 

The Union was evolved from the bloody pandemonium care- 
fully prepared by Pitt and his confederates; and the nineteenth 
century opened with the heaviest blow that had yet been aimed 
at the honour, the peace, and the prosperity of Ireland. 

As my object at present is not so much to examine the motives 
which prompted the Union as to trace its effects on the condition 
of Ireland, I shall not refer in detail to the systematic jealousy of 
every form of Irish industrial progress which England had 





* «The vidlence of our friends, and their folly in endeavouring to make it 
a religious war, added to the ferocity of our troops, who delight in murder, most 
ema: counteract all plans of conciliation.” (Lord Cornwallis to General 
toss, July 1, 1798: ‘Cornwallis Correspondence.’’) 

‘t Gordon’s History, p. 269, as quoted by the Rev. J. Godkin in “The 
Rights of Ireland.” 
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manifested from the days of Charles the Second. It is enough 
to state that when in 1785 commercial arrangements between 
the two countries were negotiated, Pitt was informed by the 
British delegates that the concessions to Ireland which they 
feared he was going to make would injure the manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain, Pitt tried to calm their fears by 
assuring them that “it could not be supposed that Ireland, poor 
as she is, and young in manufacture, can ever rival England, 
established in trade and rich in capital.” 

If the comparative smallness of Irish capital was an obstacle 
to Irish manufacturing rivalry with England, it seems to have 
occurred to the British remonstrants that the obstacle would be 
rendered insurmountable by destroying the power of Ireland to 
retain her own income and so to accumulate capital. They 
accordingly told Pitt that if Ireland could be brought under a 
legislative union their difficulty would disappear. They had 
some reason to say so; for the recuperative powers of Ireland 
were quickly developed under the Constitution of 1782. Friends 
and foes alike attest our astonishing advance. I do not 
repeat testimonies that I have elsewhere abundantly cited. One 
or two facts, however, may be usefully stated. On May 12, 
1785, Mr. Courtenay in the English House of Commons said 
that in Ireland Mr. Brooke had invested a capital of £80,000 
in the cotton trade, and employed 10,000 hands. In 1800, as 
we learn from the “Castlereagh Correspondence,” this trade had 
so far expanded as to employ large numbers of people at Belfast, 
Balbriggan, Dublin, and Cork. Mr. Hamilton of Balbriggan 
affirmed that it retained £250,000 in Ireland. Mr. Clarke, as 
the same Oorrespondence informs us, told Lord Castlereagh 
that he had expended £20,000 in setting up the cotton business 
at Palmerstown, county Dublin, which gave constant support to 
a thousand persons. 

To go back for a moment to 1785: Mr. Pitt, in that year, 
in a debate on the Irish commercial propositions, “ most earnestly 
entreated the House not to suffer themselves to be carried away 
by,the idea that a poor country, merely because she enjoyed 
some comparative exemption from taxes, was therefore able to 
cope with a rich and powerful country; the fact, he was ready 
to contend, was by no means so.” 

If comparative exemption from taxes did not enable Ireland 
to cope with England in manufacturing rivalry, it follows that 
when by the Union the taxation was ruinously increased, the 
inability of Ireland to preserve her manufacturing interests 
became intensified. Take from Ireland the power to retain, to 
employ, to unfold her own resources; transfer the control of 
those resources to a powerful neighbour whose hostility had been 
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a thousand times fatally manifested ; in a word, bring Ireland 
under a legislative union, and the decay of her nascent 
manufactures would be effectually accomplished. 

Well, the deed was done, and the result was exactly what 
the British manufacturers in 1785 had hoped for and had 
prophesied. 

We have now to review the condition of a people thrown 
almost wholly for support upon agriculture. Deprived of the 
manufacturing and commercial outlet for the junior members 
of their families, restricted from making improvements by the 
shortness of their tenures and by the fear that at the expiration 
of their leases any improvement they might make would be 
confiscated by an addition to the rent, the Irish peasantry were 
reduced to a state which elicited from a very able Protestant 
clergyman, the Reverend Charles Boyton, Fellow of Trinity 
College, the following testimony, which occurs in a speech 
delivered by him in 1834 at a great meeting of Protestant 
landlords in Dublin :—“ In seeking the cause of your insecurity, 
of what is shaking every property and privilege and law to its 
foundation, you are not to look to Popery, not to disaffection, 
not to democracy. You must go deeper, and seek it in the 
destitution and agony of the population.” 

That destitution and its resulting agony were indeed appalling. 
Commissions of inquiry into Irish distress and its causes were 
from time to time issued, and although no practical benefit 
followed their labours—although none of them recommended 
the only true remedy for the evils they recorded—yet the mass 
of facts which they collected are of great historical value and 
political use, as showing the condition to which our people had 
been brought by the system that deprived them of all other 
sources of support than their labour on the soil. I throw 
together the statements of unimpeachable witnesses, with regard 
rather to the concurrence of their testimonies than to strict 
chronological sequence. In 1825 Mr. John Leslie Foster, who 
was for many years a Baron of the Exchequer, gave to the 
Lords’ committee on the state of Ireland the following account 
of the wholesale eviction of tenants :— 


Within the last two years a perfect panic on the subject of popu- 
lation prevailed among all persons interested in land in Ireland; and 
they are at this moment applying a corrective check of the most 
violent description to the increase of population, which there has been 
too much reason to deplore. The principle of dispeopling estates is 
going on in every part of Ireland where it can be effected. If your 
lordships ask me what becomes of the surplus stock of population, it 
is a matter on which I have, in my late journeys through Ireland, 
endeavoured to form some opinion; and I conceive that in many 
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instances they betake themselves to the nearest large towns, and there 
occupy, as lodgers, the most wretched hovels in the most miserable 
outlets, in the vain hope of getting a day’s work. Though this expec- 
tation too often proves unfounded, it is the only course possible for 
them to take. Their resort to these towns produces such misery as 
it is impossible to describe. 


In- 1824 Francis Blackburn, Esq., K.C., who had been 
appointed to administer one of the Insurrection Acts, gave the 
following information to the Lords’ committee. Speaking of 
Lord Stradbroke’s property in the county Limerick, he said : 


On that property, as represented to me, and as I believe, there 
were forty or fifty families; the extent of the estate is between four 
and five hundred acres. The whole of that numerous body, consisting 
of persons of all ages and both sexes, were dispossessed and their 
houses prostrated; they were, I believe, generally speaking, destitute 
of the means of support, and unless relieved by people from charitable 
‘ motives, I do not know what has become of them. But the circum- 
stance created a good deal of irritation in the country, and we were 
apprehensive of its effects in endangering the public peace. This is 
not a singular case; the same thing in a greater or less degree is 
generally prevalent in the whole of the country. 


Can language exaggerate the horror of such a condition ? 
A systematic movement generally prevalent in the whole of the 
country to deprive vast numbers of the people of their sole 
means of existence! Mr. Blackburn is asked what, in his 
Opinion, is the source of popular discontent? He answers: 
“The extreme misery and wretchedness of the population. 
. ... It is a subject on which an Englishman can scarcely be 
said to have the materials even for belief.” 

The report of the Commons’ committee of 1830 thus de- 
scribes the situation of the evicted tenantry : 


Their condition is necessarily most deplorable. It would be im- 
possible for language to convey an idea of the state of the distress to 
which the ejected tenantry have been reduced, or the disease, misery, 
and even vice, which they have propagated in the towns where they 
have settled A vast number of them have perished of want. 


Truly the English manufacturers were wise in their genera- 
tion when they told Mr. Pitt that a legislative union would 
remove their difficulty. 


Let us [says the late Isaac Butt in his “ Plea for the Celtic Race”), 
let us consider the effect of the evictions upon the evicted people. To. 
what were they to turn? The sentence that drives them from the 
land, to what doom does it consign them? It is—the deprivation of 
the means of life. Terrible—terrible when we remember the multi- 
tudes that have been so driven out! 
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“The clearance system” was the usual phrase to designate 
the expulsion of the tenantry. ‘The crowbar brigade” was the 
common designation of the persons employed to demolish their 
cottages, I again quote Isaac Butt : 


The very phrases of ‘clearing estates” and “ clearances ”—words 
that have passed into common use—indicate the spirit in which the 
Trish tenantry have been dealt with. In newly settled countries land 
is said to be “cleared” when the forest is cut down, the jungle or the 
brushwood is removed, and the wild beasts are driven away. In 
Ireland estates are “ cleared” when the human beings that encumbered 
them are swept from the soil. 


A commission of inquiry, instituted in 1833, presented their 
final report in 1836, and in it they give the following account of 
the state of the labouring population : 


A great portion of them are insufficiently provided at any time 
with the commonest necessaries of life. Their habitations are wretched 
hovels ; several of a family sleep together upon straw or upon the 
bare ground, sometimes with a blanket, sometimes without even so 
much to cover them. Their food commonly consists of dry potatoes, 
and with these they are at times so scantily supplied as to be obliged 
to stint themselves to one spare meal in the day. There are even 
instances of persons being driven by hunger to seek sustenance in wild 
herbs. They sometimes get a herring or a little milk; but they 
never get meat, except at Christmas, Easter, and Shrovetide. 


This description of a large portion of the agricultural popula- 
tion supplies a significant commentary on Mr. Pitt’s pretence, 
that the Union would impart to Ireland vast masses of the 
wealth of England ; and it fixes the stigma of reckless falsehood 
on Mr. Spring Rice’s declaration in the House of Commons, that 
Ireland at that very time was advancing in prosperity with giant 
strides. 

The rage for clearing estates became a perfect mania. I have, 
in other publications, frequently referred to the late Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford’s statement, derived from Parliamentary returns, 
that “a dreadful and heartless persecution is and has been going 
on upon the part of the landlords of Ireland against the small 
holders.” Mr. Crawford quoted two returns. The first return 
included the Civil Bill ejectments for seven years, from 1827 to 
1833 inclusive. The second return included the Civil Bill eject- 
ments for the five years from 1838 to 1843 inclusive. From the 
second return Mr. Crawford showed that the number of persons 
against whom ejectment proceedings had been taken in the latter 
period of five years amounted to 356,985; and he further 
affirmed that the extermination of the people was proceeding in 
a rapidly increasing ratio. His letter from which I take these 
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statements is dated June 7, 1843. The state of the law 
facilitated the enormities committed by the ill-disposed land- 
lords. The Lord Chief Justice Pennefather used the following 
remarkable words when delivering judgment in Hilary Term, 
1843, on an ejectment case, Delapp v. Leonard: “The whole 
code relating to landlord and tenant in this country was framed 
with a view to the interests of the landlord alone, and to enforce 
the payment of rent by the tenants. The interest of the tenants 
never entered into the contemplation of the Legislature.” 

The persecution of the people became intolerable. As if the 
greed of the extortioners was noi in itself a sufficient stimulant, 
sectarian animosity was brought into play, and the ferocious 
crusade against the lives of the people was still further em- 
bittered by furious invectives against the Catholic religion ; 
invectives delivered from pulpits and from platforms, and addin 
fresh impulse to the hatred by which many landlords—but 
most certainly not all—were animated. Some of these invec- 
tives I have preserved as curiosities of rancorous vituperation. 

T ask all impartial men whether any condition of matters 
could be more effectually calculated to demoralize a people? 
more admirably adapted to dissolve the moral bonds which 
should unite man with man? to destroy the moral and religious 
sense of respect for Jife and property? Great numbers of 
the people turned to perish by what Mr. Sharman Crawford 
justly called “a dreadful and heartless persecution ;” their creed 
incessantly assailed with vituperative insolence ; their existence 

_ in their native land deemed a nuisance by their persecutors. Now, 
Task, could a people thus trampled on, thus outraged, be expected 
to display the virtues of good citizenship? Mr. Butt records that 
at the meeting where the Reverend Charles Boyton delivered the 
honourable sentiments already quoted, a clergyman of a very 
different stamp, the Reverend Marcus Beresford, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, exhorted his clerical audience to drive from 
their glebe lands the Popish rebel and the Popish illicit distiller, 
and to plant good and faithful: Protestants in their place. When 
the burst of cheering that greeted these words had subsided, the 
reverend gentleman went on: “I trust that every good and 
faithful minister of his God would sooner have potatoes and salt 
surrounded with Protestants, than live like princes surrounded 
with Papists.” 

This pestilent antagonism of race and religion has been care- 
fully preserved by the annual Orange celebrations of battles 
fought nearly two centuries ago. It seems to me certain that if 
the Irish Parliament had continued to exist, this antagonism 
would have long since been absorbed into a common nationality, 
and Ireland would have been emancipated from its disturbing, 
degrading, and corrupting influence. 
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The evictions went on. Lords Lorton, Enniskillen, and Dun- 
raven co-operated with what their advertisement terms “a 
numerous body of landed proprietors ” to institute “ A Protestant 
Tenantry Society.” 

Isaac Butt, writing in 1866, inquires: 


How many thousand families within the last twenty years have 
been driven trom their homes? In a book of authority and character 
I find it stated that in the year 1849 alone, 50,000 evictions took 
place. More than 50,000 such evictions took place in 1849. More 
than 50,000 families were turned cut of their wretched dwellings 
without pity and without refuge. (Kay’s “ Social Condition of Europe,” 
vol. i. p. 315.) 


The evictions went on. The present Bishop of Meath, Doctor 
Nulty, gives the following account of the extermination practised 
in his diocese : 


In the one county of Meath [writes his lordship], in this diocese, 
there are about 369,000 acres of land laid down in grass seeds or 
pasture. That vast territory was nearly all parcelled out about the 
commencement of this century in farms of various sizes, ranging from 
ten to seventy, eighty, or one hundred acres each, These farms were 
dotted over with clean, commodious, comfortable, whitewashed dwell- 
ings, with offices, outhouses, and the plant of well-to-do farmers, 
These dwellings were occupied by a race of the most laborious, 
industrious, hard-working, and virtuous people that ever lived in any 
country. But owing to the iniquitous system of land tenure, they 
have been almost all mercilessly evicted and swept away; and every 
vestige of the vast amount of human life, industry, contentment, and - 
happiness that once flourished on these lands has been so carefully 
obliterated that, looking at them, one would imagine them to have 
been “prairie lands” since the creation. 


A landlord who expressed his anxiety to introduce what he 
called “English ideas” into Ireland, and who acquired much 
notoriety in the recent agrarian disputes, told me in 1847 that 
our true policy was to get the Atlantic between us and the people. 
How the landlords overshot the mark, and injured their own 
interest, in this eager desire to expel the people, will appear 
later on. 

I have asked if any system could be more demoralizing, more 
provocative of crime, than the exterminating system of which the 
a were the victims. The answer to this question is supplied 

y the evidence of intelligent witnesses, as recorded in the various 
reports to which reference has been made. With respect to 
agrarian disturbance, the Commons’ committee of 1832 inform 
us in their report that “the removal of tenants from farms at 
the expiration of old leases is unquestionably a considerable 
cause of these disturbances.” 
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John Cahill, Esq., surveyor and civil engineer, is asked by the 
Commons’ committee of 1832, with respect to disturbance in 
the county Kilkenny : 


Were there any other circumstances that contributed to that state 
of disturbance that has taken place ? 

There were. 

What are they ? 

There were a good many people evicted and turned out of their 

About four years ago . . . . there was one gentleman 
evicted 89 persons; another, 96; another, 95. 

Were these cases where the lands had fallen out of lease? 

They were. 

Do you conceive that it has been these individuals who have been 
so turned out, from want of having proper means of supporting them- 
selves, who have become wanderers and vagrants, and the source of 
the Whitefoot association that prevailed in that part of the country ? 

I do very much consider so. 


Major Warburton, Inspector-General of Constabulary, is asked 
by the Lords’ committee in 1839 to account for outrage : 


Have you, in your experience in Ireland, known outrages resulting 
from persons having been ejected from their property, and having no 
provision given them when they have been turned off the lands they 
have been in possession of? 

That has frequently been the cause of outrage. 

Is not much of the discontent in Ireland to be attributed to misery 
as well as to wickedness ? 

I am sure that destitution, when people are turned out of their 
lands and have no means, is a very great source of crime. f 


Instead of multiplying quotations from the reports above 
cited, which assign the persecution of the people as the cause of 
their agrarian crimes, I prefer to bring before the reader the 
impression produced by the facts on the mind of an English 
senator and statesman, Mr. Poulett. Scrope, M.P., who justified 
the members of the Ribbon and Whitefoot conspiracies on the 
plea that their illegal combinations were indispensable to defend 
their own lives from the exterminators : 


They feel [said he] that the continuance of the system of clearing 
estates which has been for many. years in progress, is a question of 
life and death to them; and therefore they rightly—aye, rightly, 
wisely, necessarily—combine against it, Therefore it is, however little 
minds may wonder at it, that they show no more repugnance to the 
shedding of blood in noonday, in the presence of assisting thousands, 
in the execution of the sentences of self-constituted tribunals, looked 
upon by them as the sole safeguard of their lives, than does a soldier 
hired to fight for his country’s safety in the field of battle 
The peasantry in Ireland all obtain from the Whitefoot association 
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that essential protection to their existence which the established law 
of the country refuses to afford. The Whitefoot system is the sole 
practical and efficient check upon the ejectment system.* 


The peasantry had been demoralized by the multiform evils 
that had followed from the Union. The manufacturing source 
of employment was cut.off; the absentee drain, the tax drain, 
and the various other drains incident to the want of self-govern- 
ment, drew away millions of the annual income of the country, 
which, under the Home Parliament, would have circulated in 
various home channels for the support of the people. Rents 
were very frequently exorbitant. The landlords had originally 
hated the legislative union; but their clergy considered that 
their grasp on the Church revenues of Ireland was secured in 
perpetwum by that measure, and they were therefore profes- 
sionally interested in preaching up England and Protestantism, 
and preaching down Ireland and Popery. The Protestant 
landocracy were naturally influenced by such teaching ; and thus 
were their minds withdrawn from their country, and distorted 
and obscured to a degree that revived, perpetuated, and embit- 
tered their traditionary hostility to the Catholic people among 
whom their lot was cast. We have seen how that hostility was 
exercised in a furious campaign of extermination ; and the reck- 
less disregard of peasant life displayed by the exterminators 
inevitably produced a murderous reaction on the part of the 
peasantry. 

This hideous condition of national disease, these social ulcers 
festering in every portion of the body-politic, exuding their 
poison in every department of the social state, could not have 
existed if the landlords of Ireland had been awake to their own 
true interests, and had cleansed their minds from the foulness 
of sectarian and anti-national bigotry. They could have made 
O’Connell’s repeal agitation triumphant if they had generally 
and earnestly joined him. They could have recovered for them- 
selves and for their country all that they had lost by the Union. 
They could have rendered their position impregnable by taking 
the lead in a thoroughly national and patriotic movement. They 
could have influenced advantageously for their country and for 
themselves the proceedings of the restored Irish Parliament. 
They could have easily acquired the love, the veneration, the 
loyal support of the Irish people, if they had thus acted with a 
rational view of the needs and rights of Ireland, and with a 
vigorous determination to supply those needs and to recover and 
defend those rights. Thus to act was their clear and obvious 





* “ How is Ireland to be Governed?” By Poulett Scrope,M.P. London. 
1834. (Cited by Isaac Butt in his “ Plea for the Celtic Race.’’) 
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duty. Had they performed that duty they would have been potent 
benefactors of their countrymen and of themselves, They would 
have been the most powerful landocracy on the face of the earth. 
But instead of performing that duty, they adopted the opposite 
course, and preferred to become what one of their number styles 
“the mainstay of English rule in Ireland.” And with what 
result? Instead of being rulers in their own country, they are 
shaken by a tremendous agrarian agitation. They would have 
found their own rule a better thing than “ English rule in Ire- 
land.” They could have now occupied a position of strength, 
prosperity, and dignity, instead of figuring at Mr. Gladstone’s 
door in the guise of shivering mendicants, begging, cap in hand, 
for some help to escape from, or at least to mitigate, the diffi- 
culties into which their anti-Irish fatuity has led them. Some 
of them, although rather of the latest, appear to have caught 
glimpses of the truth. Indeed there was a notable movement in 
the national direction among them until it was checked by the 
violent agrarian agitation. While writing these lines I received 
a letter of which the following passage is an extract. I do not 
give the writer’s name, as the letter is private, but 1 may mention 
that he is the heir of an Irish estate, and the descendant of an 
ancient and distinguished English family, of whom a branch 
settled here in the seventeenth century. 

Why [he asks] do we landlords go about saying we are English ? 
If we are, we have no business here. We are, or ought to be, 
Ireland’s leaders, If we called ourselves Irishmen and acted as such, 
we could make of Ireland what we liked. But as long as we call 
ourselves Englishmen and go hiding behind England’s skirts, looking 
for a sympathy we do not get, we shall be considered—what we make 
ourselves—aliens, and we shall be shot and hated as a foreign 
garrison, and as we deserve. 


This writer’s family have always been credited with Con- 
servatism ; and it is the experience taught by recent events that 
has enlightened him as to the necessity of Irish landlords acting, 
for their own sakes, in a thoroughly national spirit. Had they 
done so in O’Connell’s time or in Butt’s time, how different 
would now be their position! I believe that many landlords 
have at last arrived at the convictions expressed by my cor- 
respondent. Deplorable indeed was the prejudice that withheld 
them from incorporating themselves with the great body of their 
nation. By a wiser course they could have easily prevented the 
agrarian revolt by which they are now confronted. They are 
certainly answerable for the existence of Parnellism. But it 
would be most unjust and most untrue to inculpate the whole 
body of landlords as rackrenters and evictors. There are, and 
have always been, many landlords who were not only fair, but 
L Vol. CXXIV. No, CCXLVIII.]—New Sznuzs, Vol. LXVIII. No. IL L L 
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even generous in their dealings with their tenantry ; but these 
became unhappily involved in the odium entailed on the whole 
body by the misdeeds of its numerous evil members. 

I have tried to trace the causes of what is called the “Irish 
difficulty.” If Ireland be a difficulty to the English Govern- 
ment, it is a difficulty of their own making. Had they refrained 
from meddling with our national concerns, had they acceded to 
Mr. Speaker Foster’s request to let Ireland alone, they would 
have escaped enormous crime, much scandal, and the whole 
“ difficulty.” 

I do not claim for our people the praise of extraordinary 
virtue. They have, like all men, their full share of human 
qualities, both good and evil. But I hold that the ordeal 
through which they have passed has been eminently calculated 
to bring out the evil in their natures and to repress the good. 
From the attitude taken by very many landlords, it is natural 
that a Land League should be instituted. Its institution was. 
inevitable. There are parts of Mr. Parnell’s programme which I 
wish he could modify. I admire his energy, his fearlessness, his 
eloquence ; but I conceive that he could have employed these 
great qualities in a mode that would have attained for his 
tenant-clients whatever advantage his agitation has procured, 
without any of the concomitant evils. I execrate the atrocious 
crimes that have accompanied his agitation, and I execrate the 
silence that suffered their repetition, unreproved by the 
fulminations they ought to have evoked. Several of the 
murders committed during the past two years had not even the 
poor pretext of revenge. They were as senseless as they were 
wicked. Mr. Parnell indeed said they were unnecessary ; but 
this, so far as I know, was the extent of his censure until the 
assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke called 
forth from him a stern denunciation of the murderers. The 
scandal the crimes created at home and abroad, the deep shame 
they entailed on our national character, their terrible wickedness, 
evoked from the Pope the circular in which he condemned them. 
Any utterance on faith and morals proceeding from his Holiness 
should of course be received by us Catholics with respectful 
acquiescence. The crimes of murder, the destruction of pro- 
perty, the barbarous mutilation of cattle, the exhortation, equally 
immoral and unstatesmanlike, to pay No rent—these outrages 
were naturally subjects of pontifical denunciation. 

The advice to pay no rent was indeed sometimes qualified by 
adding a condition—“ Pay no rent till the suspects are let out of 
prison.” What a lurid light is cast on this advice by the career 
of James Carey! ‘That atrocious miscreant was one of the 
“suspects.” For eleven weeks he was imprisoned on suspicion, 
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and there is not the least reason to suppose that among the 
other “suspects” that wretch may not have had confederates, 
“ Pay no rent till the suspects are released” in point of fact 
imported that the tenantry should withhold their payments 
till James Carey was released to resume his satanic occupation 
of enlisting assassins and inveigling dupes to be afterwards 
betrayed by him and hanged. I do not for a moment suppose 
that the leaders of the Land League thus interpreted their 
counsel. It is, however, abundantly obvious that, whether they 
meant it or not, the advice to pay no rent would, if obeyed, 
have been necessarily productive of popular turbulence and 
bloodshed. It is one thing to say, Pay no rack-rent; quite 
another thing to say, Pay no rent at all. 

The crimes that preceded James Carey’s appearance as a witness 
had obtained a world-wide notoriety. The paternal interest 
taken by the Pope in the Catholics of Ireland rendered his 
intervention natural. But I venture to think—of course with 
profound respect—-that the prohibition to subscribe to Mr. 
Parnell’s testimonial was impolitic. It must be remembered 
that the tenantry of Ireland had for many generations been the 
victims of intolerable grievances. The tenants, up to a recent 
date, had no security against capricious eviction. They felt that 
the Land Act of 1881 had given them some protection against 
that pressing danger ; and they believed that the legal protection 
thus obtained was due to Mr. Parnell’s agitation. Regarding 
him, therefore, as their benefactor, it rested exclusively with 
themselves to show their appreciation of his services by subscrib- 
ing to his tribute. 

Injudicious attempts have been sometimes made to play off 
the Catholic religion against Irish nationality. The persons, lay 
or clerical, who made those attempts, may have meant very 
piously, but their Catholic zeal was a zeal without knowledge. 
Nationality is in Ireland a strong sustaining power of Catholicity. 
Divorce religion from the national spirit of this country— 
represent the Catholic Church in alliance with pernicious alien 
rule—and you thereby effectively weaken its hold on the 
affections of the Catholic people. There are a few words in the 
memorable Roman circular that seem to indicate a very imperfect 
notion of the real international relations of England and Ireland, 
but the Pope has now acquired more accurate ideas of the 
mutual relation between religion and Irish national senti- 
ment. 

The brief review I have given of the state of Ireland since the 
Union, suggests the inference that our vital, indispensable need 
is self-government. The legislative independence we acquired 
in 1782, although its full operation was obstructed by a 
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treacherous and bitterly hostile executive, yet raised our country 
to a height of prosperity unexampled in its previous annals. 

The landocracy of Ireland were scared by their bigotry from 
throwing the weight of their influence into O’Connell’s great 
effort to benefit them, as well as all their countrymen, by the 
restoration of their national Legislature. They were told by 
their party leaders that Repeal meant Catholic ascendency, and 
that the wrongs inflicted on Ireland in the name of Protestantism 
would be repaid with interest on themselves. They were 
credulous enough to believe this calumnious nonsense. There 
never lived a man more opposed to sectarian oppression of any 
sort, on any party, than Daniel O’Connell, or more thoroughly 
impressed with the doctrine that the perfect political equality of 
all classes of religionists before the law was essential to the vital 
interests of Ireland, moral and material. The interesting and 
instructive volume lately issued by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
entitled “Four Years of Irish History” (1845-1849), discloses 
very plainly the intentions of the Repealers with regard to the 
landlords. John Mitchell, known to have extreme opinions, wrote 
of the Young Ireland party, on January 23, 1847: “There 
are among them Conservatives, moderate Reformers, levelling 
Democrats; and they do not, as a body, consider the ruin of 
the landed gentry the best remedy, or any remedy at all, for 
Irish ills.” 

Said Meagher : 


Let us cherish the rights of all our fellow-countrymen—their rights 
as citizens, their municipal rights, the privileges which their rank in 
society has given them, the position which their wealth has purchased 
or their education has conferred, and we will in time, and before long, 
efface the impression that we seek national power with a view to crush 
these rights, to erect a church ascendency, to injure property, or create 
a slave class. 


Duffy, in a private letter to Smith O’Brien, dated October 6, 
1847, writes : 


If you, or any one else, can induce the gentry to make common 
cause with the people, we may all be saved; if not, if they go on 
maintaining English dominion, which robs us now of our daily bread 
in addition to its old hereditary sins, neither God nor man will tolerate 

But if they will join us, their rights will become part of 
the national care, and we will be bound to defend them as we would 
defend Repeal itself. 


Another member of that party, the late James F. Lalor, 
exhorted the landlords to remember 


that Ireland is your mother country, and her people your people; 
that her interest and her honour, her gain and her glory, are counted 
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as your own;.... that henceforth you will not be a foreign 
garrison, but a national guard Adopt this principle, and you 
are armed; on it is your safety and your strength Ireland is 
yours for ages yet, on condition that you will be Irishmen—in name, 
in faith, in fact. Refuse it, and you commit yourselves, in the posi- 
tion of paupers, to the mercy of English ministers and English 
members; you throw your very existence on English support, which 
England soon may find it too costly to afford. You lie at the feet of 
events; you lie in the way of a people; and the movement of events 
and the march of a people shall be over you. 


These words were prophetic, as the anti-national landlords 
have now discovered to their bitter cost. I may venture to recall 
a similar prediction of my own. In an address to the, Irish 
landlords in 1846 I expressed my belief that Repeal of the 
Union alone stood between them and ultimate confiscation. 

We have now had eighty-five years of Union; that is to say, 
we have had eighty-five years of varying misery, turbulence, and 
coercion ; and after this prolonged experience of the fruits of 
imperial rule, we find statesmen recommending as a remedy for 
Irish ills to hunt the Irish peoplé out of their country. 

A policy of exasperation has been often deprecated. The 
Union is a measure of exasperation ; to prolong it is to prolong 
a policy of exasperation. It is intolerable. Let it be got rid 
of ; let it be consigned to the tomb of extinct iniquities. Let 
her Majesty, as I have elsewhere said, send us Lord Dufferin as 
Viceroy with strong powers, and Charles Gavan Duffy as 
Secretary of State; and Ireland, freed from alien intrusion 
and alien mismanagement, may resume her career of prosperity, 
and become a real strength to the empire, instead of a real danger 
and perpetual “ difficulty.” 

W. J. O'N. Daunr. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


HE books noticed in this section have given us a general impression 
that Protestant theology is taking a new departure, the full 
significance of which we cannot exactly estimate. Partly, theology is 
influenced by that reaction against individualism which is so con- 
spicuous a feature of current politics; partly it seems to strive after 
modes of apprehension—perhaps even after doctrines—which have 
long been too exclusively the property of Roman Catholicism ; partly 
it is putting forward the claims and assuming the phraseology of 
science—though as yet its science is usually of a very amateur kind ; 
most of all it is exhibiting, without decrease of faith or reverence, 
a wider tolerance, a fuller recognition of the legitimacy of diversity 
of opinion, and a far greater intellectual freedom. These remarks are 
suggested, in the first place, by the new volume of “ The Expositor.” * 
Its title, indeed, is somewhat too narrow; for the theology of 
General Gordon, the life of Bishop Martensen, and the prospects of the 
conversion of the Jews, hardly come under the head of “ exposition.” 
As to the more general articles, the Bishop of Durham opens the volume 
with a paper on the results of recent research upon the New Testa- 
ment, in which he refers more especially to the new material afforded 
by archeological discovery ; Mr. Cheyne contributes a striking paper 
on the prospects of the Jews, who will, he thinks, at no distant date 
embrace Christianity; and Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. G. A. Simcox 
contribute interesting notices of Bishop Martensen and Canon Mozley 
respectively. Prof. Stokes furnishes a very interesting account of the 
Fayoum MSS.— written, however, before the deciphering of the supposed 
fragment of an early Gospel; and Mr. Joseph Agar Beet states what 
may be called the liberal-orthodox view of the method of theological 
science. The theologian first extracts from all religions the doctrines 
of the First Cause, of the distinction between right and wrong, of 
the Divine Government, and of a future state of retribution (rather 
a summary generalization this); and then investigates the history of 
the teaching of Christ as presented especially in the Epistles of . Paul 
and John. He does not therefore start with asserting the infallibility 
of the Bible (p. 372), and it is only in a certain sense (p. 445) that 
he holds “ dogma.” The form of the magazine, unfortunately, makes 
the articles look rather brief and scrappy, and its name suggests that 
there ought to be a good deal more exegesis; what there is is not 
great in amount, and in part rather devotional than critical, Mr. 





os ‘*The Expositor.” Third Series. Vol. I. London : Hodder & Stoughton, 
85. * 
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Maclaren expounds the Epistle to the Colossians; Professor Godet 
those to the Galatians and Thessalonians; Professor Fuller the Book 
of Daniel ; and (longo intervallo) Dr. Parker declaims on Exodus. The 
reviews of recent literature, English and foreign, upon the Old 
Testament, seem likely to be useful. The literary and historical side 
of the magazine is far stronger than the apologetic, which is repre- 
sented only by Professor Drummond and his nameless defender, who 
is even less philosophic than his client. Professor Drummond’s own 
work in the Expositor {two papers on the Contribution of Science to 
Christianity, and a note on Bishop Temple’s Bampton Lectures) is 
less open to precise criticism than his “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” because it is pure generality. We should be glad to know 
more about that scientific method which “insists mainly on two 
things—the value of facts and the value of laws,” which may be 
due—though the matter is not worth disputing—to Job and Paul, or 
to Bacon and Darwin (p. 32), but which at any rate, like all other 
noble things, has its germ in the Bible (bid.). The question of Special 
Providences, we learn, must be approached with delicacy, as a family 
matter with which science is not concerned (p. 37). We should like 
some clearer account of all this. But we must not, says Aristotle, 
expect exact science from the rhetorician. 

This able little treatise’ is a continuation of a thesis which obtained 
for the author the doctorate in the Philosophical Faculty of Berlin. 
Dr. Pearson, who seems to be an American student of divinity, 
defends the early date and literal character of the Book of Joel 
against the attacks of Hengstenberg and Merx. He declines to regard 
it as either mainly prophetic and allegorical, with Hengstenberg, or 
purely prophetic and post-exilic, with Merx, but refers it to a time 
during the reign of Rehoboam, when famine, a plague of locusts (for 
the locusts are literal), and the invasion of Shishak, and perhaps 
Hadad of Edom, had combined to distress the people. Ifthe date be 
so early, of course much can be drawn from the book which will tell 
against the views of the school of Graf and Wellhausen as to the 
post-exilic origin of the Levitical cultus; and Dr. Pearson devotes 
one of the concluding chapters to maintaining the older view, with 
special reference to these authors. Though some of his historical 
statements may seem to involve a good deal of assumption (cf. ¢.g. 
pp- 121, 122), the work is of considerable interest, and, so far as we 
can judge, is a contribution of some value to the elucidation of an 
interesting and indirectly very important problem. 

It is the fashion of the day to decompose the works of ancient 
authors into a nucleus of original work, and a number of editorial 
additions and later interpolations. This has been done by Dr. Voelter 
for the Apocalypse’ with, at any rate, industry and learning. He regards 





2 «The Prophecy of Joel.’ By W. L. Pearson, A.M., Ph.D. Leipzig: 
Theodore Stauffer. London: Triibner & Co. 1885. : 

3 “Die Entstehung der Apokalypse.” Von Lic. Dr. Daniel Voelter, Privat- 
dozent der Theologiein Tiibingen. 2. Aufl, Freiburg-im-Breisgau : J. C. B. Mohr. 
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the nucleus as dating from a.p. 65 or 66, and as the work of the 
Apostle John, who himself added something to it in 68 or 69. The 
book was then, he thinks, edited and interpolated in the time of 
Trajan, and again in 129 or 130 a.p.; at the third editing, about 140 
A.D. there were inserted, inter alia, the special addresses to the Seven 
Churches, while to the first belong the dragon with seven heads and ten 
horns of xii. 1-17, and the whole of ch. xx. ; and to the second the two 
beasts, ch. xiii.—the first of whom is Hadrian, and the second Tib. 
Claudius Atticus Herodes, who held an official position in Asia Minor 
when Hadrian went there for the second time (p. 78), and who seems 
to have been specially active in promoting Cesar-worship. ‘The 
number of the Beast is Trasanus Haprianus (the official title borne 
by Hadrian on coins and in inscriptions) in Hebrew letters; while 
another transliteration of Trasanus gives the variant 616, preserved by 
Irenezus—the Epistles to the Seven Churches point to the “ monarchic 
episcopal rule,” of which there is no evidence before the first half of 
the second century; and the mentions of the Lord’s day and the 
Nicolaitanes also indicate that this part of the book is post-apostolic 
(pp. 23 seg.,41). We could only give an adequate account of Herr 
Voelter’s minute (and very arbitrary) reconstruction by reprinting his 
summary (p. 190), in which not only verses, but halves of verses, and 
even clauses of two or three words, are assigned to one or other stage 
in the work. To most minds there will seem a certain want of 
reverence in thus disintegrating a sacred book on such very subjective 
grounds. But the work is only for experts, and they will know best 
how much reliance is to be placed on this kind of criticism. To the 
outsider it seems that, with a far more moderate exercise of industry 
and ingenuity, any book whatever might be plausibly disintegrated, 
even if it were demonstrably written by one person, currente calamo. 

De Rosenthal’s little book* appeals to a wider public than the title 
would seem to indicate. The four books dealt with are products 
of the period between the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and that 
of Bethar by Hadrian. They together constitute a kind of Théodicée, 
the natural result of a time of suffering ; and, except a portion of the 
first, exhibit almost verbal agreements with the sayings of the 
teachers of the school of Jabne. The first is a nationalist and 
democratic protest against the conduct of the upper classes of the 
Jewish nation after the destruction of Jerusalem; the next two justify 
the sufferings of the chosen people, partly as a Divine discipline, 
partly as a test of the faithful, partly as the necessary accompaniments 
of the end of the world; while the Book of ‘obit shows how 
the powers of evil are divinely overruled for good. The book is a 
kind of abridged commentary, with some few notes on the difficulties 
of the text. To professed students of Jewish history or of the 
philosophy of religion it must be of great value; but it is not 
without interest even to the general reader. 





4 “Vier Apokryphische Biicher aus der Zeit und Schule R. Akiba’s: Assumptio 
Mosis ; Das vierte Buch Esra; Die Apokalypse Baruch ; Das Buch Tobi.’’ Von 
Dr. F, Rosenthal, Leipzig: Otto Schulze. 1885. 
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Of the three ecclesiastical histories before us, Cardinal Hergenrother® 
gives, in this his second volume, the orthodox Roman Catholic view 
of the period from the death of Karl the Great to the end of the Re- 
naissance ; while Dr. Karl Hase’ and his colleague, Dr, Nippold, in his 
new edition of the work of K. F. Hagenbach,’ deal in friendly rivalry 
with the earlier period. Hagenbach’s work comes down to Augustine. 
Professor Hase’s to about a century later. Both the latter works are 
continuous histories rather than books of reference, and not only 
contain a vast amount of information—that goes without saying—but 
possess the merit, rare in German works of great learning, of being 
nearly as readable as it is possible for a German book to be. In this 
respect Hagenbach’s work standshighest. Dr. Hase deals at some length 
—after the manner of German writers—with his predecessors in the 
same field. Either book would, we think, be worth the attention of 
translators. Cardinal Hergenrother’s work, which seems fair enough 
in tone, also contains a vast deal of matter, and, what we miss in the 
two former books, a vast quantity of references to authorities. It may 
be of value to the non-Catholic reader for—what is always the principal 
subject of interest in such cases—the presentation of the orthodox 
Roman Catholic view of the medieval heresies (esp. pp. 456-489). 

The next two books may be regarded as protests from within against 
the rigidity of ordinary Protestantism. Mr. Brown’ argues that the 
consciousness of a moral law implies the consciousness of the need of 
salvation—a need which the Christian Saviour alone can supply. But 
—and here is the gist of his book—the Saviour does not merely take 
the place of individual sinners: mankind are one body in Him, and 
He, as the best and holiest member of that body, suffers most deeply 
for their transgressions. Sin is corporate ; so is punishment, as in minor 
instances, so in general: but Christ, as the holiest, suffers most deeply 
from the inevitable punishment. And consciousness of moral union 
with Him is requisite to secure that peace of mind, the need for which 
is the moving cause of religion. Repudiating “ mysticism,” the author 
seems to hold distinctly “mystic” views; for certainly the direct in- 
ward assurance (p. 63) and the striving after conscious union with 
God (p. 77 seq.) are “notes” of mysticism everywhere. In the 
insistence on the corporate character of humanity, and on the distinction 
between conversion and the later stages of the Christian life, he draws 
attention to truths rather too liable to be overlooked by our individu- 
alistic and, so to speak, democratic Protestantism. Unfortunately he 
becomes vague, or makes large assumptions, just at the most critical 





5 “Handbuch der Allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte.” Von Joseph Cardinal 
Hergenrother. II, Band. Dritte, verbesserte Autlage. Freiburg: B. Herder. 
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6 “Kirchengeschichte auf der Grundlage akademischer Vorlesungen.” Von 
Dr. Karl Hase. Erster Theil. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 1885. 

7 ‘*Kirchengeschichte der ersten sechs Jahrhunderte.” In Vorlesungen von 
Dr. K. R. Hagenbach. Vierte Auflage, herausgegeben von Dr. F. Nippold. 
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points, It is scarcely necessary to assume a special moral intuition to 
account for the universality of sacrifice (p. 5); and we cannot under- 
stand his presentation of the Atonement (pp. 66-68). Still, his work 
deserves commendation as an effort to develop the philosophical side 
of the central doctrine of Christianity. 

Here’ we have another sign of the reaction against Individualism in 
religion. This book is ashort and powerfully written protest against 
intolerance in religious bodies, and separatism in their members. 
Subscription to a creed, the author holds, by no means implies belief 
in it; for belief is an active state, proportioned to knowledge; and the 
large majority of believers in a religion, nay, even of its teachers, hold 
their beliefs half consciously, and must not be expected to do more: 
indeed, they have not the requisite knowledge. Subscription to a 
creed then implies passive acceptance of it—agreement not to contro- 
vert it. And those who cannot any longer accept some articles of the 
creed will do best not to controvert it, but to remain members of their - 
religious body, obedient to the social instinct which is the basis of all 
churches, and working together for the common good. Instead, then, 
of many diverging religious bodies, we shall have but one— with 
members most of whom, as now, believe passively : the active-minded 
minority will hold divergent creeds, but will agree to sink their dif- 
ferences in order to co-operate for the common good. Just as the 
social problem now is, not whether nobility or middle-class or prole- 
tariate shall be supreme, but how all classes shall be combined into 
one society ; so the religious problem is not which sect shall triumph, 
but how all sects shall best co-operate.—That the Articles of the Church 
of England are articles of peace, not of belief, is a very old doctrine; 
but we cannot go as far as the writer. How is belief ever to be kept 
alive without active discussion ? and how far is discussion likely to be 
active if it is purely academical? It would indeed be strange if in an 
age of democracy and popular education, when all other subjects are 
incessantly discussed, theological subjects are to be allowed to rest. 
An undiscussed opinion, as was said by Mr. J. S. Mill, is held as a mere 
dead prejudice. Nor do we believe that co-operation for the common 
good can proceed from anything but a strong faith, and such a faith, 
we think, is best kept alive by discussion and its results. There 
was once, indeed, a church whose beliefs were all passive. But it was 
the Church of Laodicea. 

We hardly know what to make of this book.” It is very ‘“ sound,” 
very ponderous; there is a look of close reasoning about it; and it is 
about a century and a half behind the present state of religious philo- 
sophy. A reason that exercises itself on the Infinite and Unknowable, 
and really finds out a great deal about it ; a materialist who believes in 
Evolution misbegotten of Necessity and Chance (p. 98); a First Cause 
which is shown by Reason to have been intelligent (p. 97); anda 





9 “Subscription and Belief.” By the Author of ‘‘The God-Man.” London: 
Elliot Stock. 1885. 

10 «*'The Faith of the Unlearned.”’ By “One Unlearned.” ‘London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1885, 
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Living Principle or Thing which organizes and vitalizes the constituent 
matter of the Material Organism (p. 137), seem to suggest that some 
eighteenth-century apologist has risen from the dead, and is sadly 
puzzled by the theory of Evolution (p. 144) and the law of Continuity. 
But this being premised, we may say that the book may be of some 
use to the persons for whom it is written. If a great deal of it is 
‘* metaphysical” in the Comtean sense—which we may briefly describe, 
by saying that there are a great many abstract nouns each beginning with 
a capital letter—it does at least afford some kind of synthesis, which may 
pass muster in the present chaotic condition of apologetics: the only 
wonder is, that the unlearned should want so much abstract reasoning. 
The author is at his best in the chapter on Vicarious Atonement, and 
at his worst where he is dealing with the conclusions of modern 
science. But we admit that we may have failed to follow his reasoning 
with sufficient closeness. 

It is characteristic of the German mind that, while the author of 
“ Subscription and Belief” deals with Belief in two or three pages, and 
the Unlearned One disposes of it in a few lines, Herr Schlatter ™ 
devotes 585 pages to an exhaustive examination of the Hebrew and 
Greek terms for Faith, with their cognates, and to the content of the 
notion in the theology of the Jews,-the works of Philo, the Gospels, 
and the various Epistles respectively. Of course, this involves some 
padding ; but that is inevitable in the works of Docenten; and Herr 
Schlatter shows a historical sense, and especially an appreciation of the 
value of the study of Polybius for the due understanding of the Pauline 
Epistles, that would quite win the heart of Professor Freeman, We 
wish we could give some account of his results, but we have been 
wholly unable to discover them. However, the Hague Society for 
the defence of Christianity have awarded him a prize; so we presume 
they have been more fortunate. 

Mr. Haweis celebrates the twentieth year of his ministry at 
St. James’s, Marylebone, by issuing a seventh volume of his 
sermons.” The first division, “Amo,” gives genial and excellent 
advice on babies, their food, clothing, and education; brides (“there 
is nothing so conceited as a bride, and often nothing so unintelligent”), 
divorce, dust-bins, historical studies, mothers-in-law, old maids, water 
supply, and other important if not precisely theological subjects. In 
fact, ‘‘ it palpitates with actuality,” and we have no doubt his congrega- 
tion are all the better for what we may call his authoritative journalism. 
For the purposes of this section, however, the second part is more 
interesting. Here Mr. Haweis expounds the attitude of the progressive 
Broad Churchman towards the Christian creed. ‘To the substance of 
Christianity he holds fast; but the form must change from age to age. 
To provide for this he demands (p. 304) the repeal of the Act of 
Uniformity, the abolition of subscription, liberty to make certain 





11 ¢* Der Glaube in Neuen Testament.”” Von A. Schlatter, Lic. Theol., Dozent 
in Bern. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1885. 

12 “Winged Words.’ By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. London: Wm. Isbister, 
Limited. 1885 
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omissions in the services, and a consequent freedom of statement in 
the pulpit. But Mr. Haweis, without all this, obviously says and 
does exactly what he pleases. Need he ask for more? We ourselves 
fear that a Church which virtually comprehends everything may so far 
lose its personality as to become that Church without Passion or In- 
tellect which he so strongly condemns (p. 309), and to which some 
foreign Protestant Churches occasionally seem to approximate. The 
religious sense of mankind will then no doubt find other outlets, as it 
did when, for instance, the older Paganism had lost its hold on the 
educated classes in Rome, But neither then nor now are these of 
the most satisfactory kind. 

Mr. Moncure Conway’s farewell charge’* comments upon the mutual 
tolerance and forbearance, the clearer understanding of each other's 
views, which is growing up between Christians and the more serious 
and earnest of those who have rejected Christianity. It is to some 
extent an illustration of all this; indeed, it is at times not easy to see 
that Mr. Conway is essentially different from a very Broad Church- 
man. But then all non-Christians are not like Mr. Conway. And 
somehow, these new religions of Humanity, whether in South Place 
or Fetter Lane, do not seem to have much missionary power. They 
are too diluted for the sustenance of man, and of those manly and war- 
like virtues whose day—pace Mr. Conway—is not quite over yet. 
The doctrine preached at South Place is, in a human point of view, 
all that can be desired; but it is eminently the religion of those 
who are already cultivated, earnest, and good. Mr. Haweis preaches 
the separation of the form of Christianity from its unchangeable 
spirit. Mr. Conway does his best to separate them; and the spirit, 
now disembodied, is confined to a circle of believers narrower even 
than the elect of the straitest sect of Calvinists, 

This immense and exhaustive book” is interesting in a great many 
ways, Theauthor attempts, not merely to give a bare list of the works 
prohibited by the Roman Catholic Church, but to afford sufficient 
particulars of the more important of them to indicate the reasons 
which prompted the prohibition, and to gauge its influence on 
the development of the literature on the subject—an influence some- 
times, as he points out, unexpectedly large (vol. i. 6). Besides this he 
deals with the prohibitions of books by the Medieval Church prior to 
the publication of indices—prohibitions which, as he remarks, show 
the wide divergence of the Church of later times from her ancient 
practice (p. 8). Of the immense knowledge of literature displayed in 
the work we need not speak. As a bibliography it is invaluable. 
But it contains a great quantity of curious information of very general 
interest. It will probably surprise most people to learn that Oliver 





13 Farewell Service and Discourse delivered at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London, May 17,1885. By Moncure D. Coaway, M.A. A Charge to be kept at 
South Place. London: E. W. Allen. 1885. 

14 **Der Index der Verbotenen Biicher.”” Von Dr. Fr. Heinrich Reuscb, 
Professor an der Universitit zu Bonn. Bonn: Cohen & Sobn. Vol. I. 1883. 
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Goldsmith’s “ History of England”—the schoolbook of our great- 
grandfathers—is on the Index, as is also Whately’s “ Logic :” 
(ii. p. 1033); that most of Bentham’s works are there also, and 
that J. S. Mill is represented by one book, his “ Political Economy ” 
(ii. p. 1036). Again, any one who is interested in the prohibition 
of Aristotle or the Talmud, or Marsilius of Padua; or, to come 
to recent times, in the literature of the earlier Socialists, such as 
Fourrier and Cabet (ii. p. 1180)—St. Simon (strange to say) escaped 
the notice of the Church ; in the Gallican controversy (p. 1099 seq.), 
in the Kulturkampf (p. 1171), in the life of Rosmini, whose works 
have recently been brought under the notice of English readers, or in 
that strange development of Mariolatry which makes the Virgin all 
but a fourth person in the Trinity, and regards her as corporeally 
present in the Eucharist (sic, p. 1156), will find a great deal of 
curious information here. The industry and research shown in the 
book, and the clearness with which the matter is presented, cannot be 
too highly praised. The book seems, indeed, more than German in 
its thoroughness. 

We have also to notice two volumes of the translation of the 
Sacred Books of the East'*—one consisting mainly of rules for the 
Buddhist monks, the other bearing upon the Persian creed, and 
containing, inter alia, a curious (but to us unintelligible) attack on 
Christianity, dating from about the sixth century 4.p.; a Roman 
Catholic defence of Christianity by a German ex-professor,” which 
seems to be of considerable value, though it displays a somewhat 
promiscuous reading and an acquaintance with natural science which, 
so far as we can judge, is only second-hand, and which attacks 
Materialism, Pantheism, and Pessimism, but not, at least expressly, 
Agnosticism. Are there no Agnostics in the land ot Kant? We 
have also before us a Roman Catholic work on Boethius,” which 
aims at proving him to have been a Christian; Mr. Finlayson’s* good 
but far too moderate criticism on Professor Drummond; an attempt, 
earnest and devout in tone,” to show that the Scriptures give us 
reason to believe that the wicked may have salvation offered to them 
in the future world, repeatedly, until all are saved; a little book” of 
Sunday School lessons, distinctly Unitarian in character, which con- 
tains a good deal of already popularized antiquities in a handy form, 





15 *‘The Sacred Books of the East.’’ Vol. XX. “ Vinaya Texts.” Part IIT. 
“The Kullavagga, IV.—XII.” Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids and IL. 
Oldenberg. Vol. XXIV. ‘‘ Pahlavi Texts.” Part III. Translated by E. W. West. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885. 

16 <¢ Anologie des Christenthums.” Von Franz Hettinger, D.D., Ph.D. Erster 
Band (1. u. 2. Abth.). Freiburg : B. Herder. . 1885. 

17 ‘*Boethius u. seine Stellung zum Christenthum.” Von Dr. SS, Theol. August 
Hildenbrand. sburg: G. J. Manz. 1885. 

18 <* Biological Religion.” An Essay on Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
By T. Campbell Finlayson. Manchester: Brook & Chrystal. London: Simpkin, 
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19 “The Gulf Bridged.” London: Elliot Stock. 1885. 
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but is rather too American in style for English readers; and, last 
but not least, some hitherto unprinted sermons of Luther,” which 
we regret we cannot notice at length. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


HE translation of Lotze’s “ Mikrokosmus,” begun by the late Miss 
Elizabeth Hamilton, daughter of Sir William Hamilton, has 
since been completed by Miss E. E, Constance Jones, of Girton Col- 
lege, and now appears in two large volumes.’ Miss Jones has also 
revised Miss Hamilton’s part of the work, which ends at p. 659 of 
vol. i. in the middle of a paragraph, and has numbered the sections 
(left unnumbered in the original), “and in the Table of Contents 
referred the headings to sections and the sections to pages, and 
supplied a few headings where they seemed to be required.” The style 
of the translation is remarkably uniform, and has none of ‘the stiffness 
frequent in translations from the German; in fact, it does not produce 
the effect of a translation, but of an original, and at the same time the 
translating has been done with extreme care for accuracy. English 
readers may now study Lotze in what is generally considered his 
greatest work, as well as in the latest systematic exposition of his 
thought—the recently translated “Logic” and ‘ Metaphysic ”—and 
in the briefer form of the “‘ Outlines,” the translation of which is pro- 
ceeding in America. The appearance of the ‘‘ Mikrokosmus” in 
English seems to be an appropriate occasion for offering some remarks 
of a critical nature on Lotze’s philosophical system as a whole. The 
central principle of Lotze’s philosophy, kept in the background in his 
earlier scientific work, but set forth in all its bearings in the “ Mikro- 
kosmus,” is that “the sphere of mechanism is unbounded, but its 
significance everywhere subordinate.” The consummation of philo- 
sophy would be the demonstration that there is “ only one thing: only 
the one real power appearing to us under a threefold image of an end 
to be realized—namely, first some definite and desired Good, then, on 
account of the definiteness of this, a formed and developing Reality, 
and finally in this activity an unvarying reign of Law.” This, how- 
ever, is only ‘‘a confession of philosophic faith ;” and there is a “‘ deci- 
sive and altogether insurmountable difficulty which stands in the 
way of its being carried out scientifically ’—the old difficulty of “the 
existence of eri] and of sin in Nature and in History.” Notwith- 
standing the impossibility of fully justifying it, the “ philosophic 
faith” must still be retained. ‘ Let us therefore alter a little the 





21 Ungedriickte Predigten D. Martin Luthers. 1528-1546. Leipzig: Fr. Wilh. 
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canon of Leibniz, and say that when there appears to be an irreconcil- 
able contradiction between the omnipotence and the goodness of God, 
there our finite wisdom has come to the end of its tether, and that we 
do not understand the solution which yet we believe in.” This ad- 
mission is certainly an example of philosophic candour, but at the 
same time the final decision to hold to a faith that cannot be 
justified is a revelation of the fundamental weakness of Lotze’s philo- 
sophy considered as a system. This weakness is the fixed determina- 
tion from the beginning to subordinate intellectual to ethical ends. 
It is only on questions of physical and psychological science that 
Lotze consistently works out a purely intellectual view. The “ me- 
chanical philosophy” which would be the ideal completion of this 
view seems to him opposed to “ the philosophy of the feelings; ” and 
it is conceived as the problem of a higher philosophy to mediate 
between these opposite theories of things. Not only is this so, but 
the philosophic impulse from which proceeds the attempt to arrive at 
a synthesis that shall explain Nature as a system of means directed by 
a personal being to the realization of moral perfection by other 
personal beings is itself conceived as in its essence ethical. Aisthetic 
ends, indeed, are also referred to among the ends towards which 
the philosophy of the feelings desires to find that Nature is 
working ; but in general it is the ethical that is opposed to the purely 
intellectual impulse. Now it is of course true that we require a 
philosophy of art and a philosophy of ethics as well as a theory of 
knowledge. And the “ mechanical theory,” if by this is understood 
philosophical materialism, must be rejected as inadequate ; for, even if 
we regard philosophy as nothing but a synthesis of the sciences, 
psychology would find itself excluded from the materialistic scheme. 
But Lotze means more than this. He means that philosophy ought 
to give satisfaction to a religious consciousness that remains attached 
on the emotional side to Christianity. There is no need here to 
dispute the proposition that truth which does not satisfy the emotions 
cannot be the highest kind of truth; on the ground chosen by the 
“ philosophy of the feelings ” itself, we may find something to urge in 
favour of those doctrines that have been supposed to give least satis- 
faction to emotional needs. Consider, for example, the influence of 
philosophy on the higher kinds of poetry. Of those poets who have 
been directly influenced by philosophy, how many have been attracted 
by systems that have proceeded from a desire to justify traditional 
beliefs? We might easily find poets who have been directly inspired 
by traditional beliefs, but not by the philosophy that tries to com- 
promise with them. On the other side there are the examples of 
Lucretius, who found inspiration in the materialism of Epicurus; 
Goethe, who was profoundly influenced by Spinoza’s rigid determinism 
and absolute denial of ends in Nature; and Shelley, who derived the 
philosophical element of his thought in great part from the “ destruc- 
tive metaphysics” of the eighteenth century. This seems to show 
that the more a philosopher detaches himself from traditional forms 
of faith and the emotions associated with them, the more likely is his 
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philosophy to result in some new satisfaction of the emotions by 
means of art. Why should it be different in the sphere of practice ? 
The example of Spinoza is sufficient to prove that a high ethical ideal 
is not only consistent with, but may proceed from, a philosophy that 
starts with the determination to remain uninfluenced by any emotion 
but the intellectual emotion of contemplation of truth. We have laid 
stress on this point because it is exactly the fundamental weakness of 
Lotze’s system—the admission, as one of its determining elements, of 
sympathy with the traditional theory of things, that some regard as its 
strength. This weakness does not prevent Lotze from being a very 
important thinker. His great predecessor Leibniz, to mention only 
one example, was also the author of a theodicy, and even tried to work 
the details of theology into his philosophicscheme. But it is necessary 
to insist as strongly as possible that philosophy must not be sub- 
ordinated to practical needs, even when they take the elevated form 
of desire for an ideal satisfaction of the ethical sense. 

The volume on “ Practical Philosophy” has just been added by 
Professor Ladd to his series of translations of Lotze’s “ Outlines,” * 
The translation has been made from the second German edition of the 
Dictate of Lotze’s lectures, as delivered in the summer session of 1878. 
Attention is drawn by the editor to the special importance of the volume 
in relation to Lotze’s philosophy, to the suggestiveness of its discussions, 
especially of the question of freedom of the will, and to Lotze’s “‘ rare 
and delicate tact in discovering the weak places of Rigorism and 
Eudemonism in morals.” The restoration of a qualified eudemonism 
may indeed be selected as the feature that distinguishes Lotze’s ethical 
philosophy from that of Kant. In opposition to Kant’s purely formal 
conception of morality, he contends that “there is such a thing as moral 
judgment of conduct only upon the assumption that this conduct leads 
to pleasure or pain. But to this conscience joins the further truth, that 
it is not the effort after our own, but only that for the production of 
another’s felicity, which is ethically meritorious; and, accordingly, that 
the idea of benevolence must give us the sole supreme principle of 
all moral conduct.” This moral doctrine is developed by means of a 
contrast between pagan and Christian views of the aim of the 
individual : 

To antiquity, man appeared without any manifest attachment to a coherent 
system transcending his earthly life, pre-eminently as a creature of Nature, whose 
aim—not so much moral as altogether natural—could only consist in bringing 
all the bodily and spiritual capacities with which he is endowed by Nature, to 
the most intensive, and at the same time harmonious, cultivation Just 
the opposite of this, under the influence of Christianity, the conviction is 
formed that, strictly speaking, every man is called only to the service of others; 


that the effort to concentrate all possible excellences in one’s own person is, 
> 


at bottom, only a “shining vice;” but true morality consists only in the com- 
plete surrender of one’s own self, and in self-sacrifice for others... .. 
Nothing, therefore, remaius for us to do but to supplement the ancient self- 








2 ‘Outlines of Practical Philosophy.” Dictated Portions of the Lectures of 
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satisfaction, without surrendering esthetic culture, by having all the powers 
acquired by such culture placed at command for the accomplishment of a life- 
aim in accordance with motives of benevolence (pp. 58-60). 


“On endeavouring, in the next place, to define such a life of action 
in relation to the external world,” two things are to be rejected : first, 
“every ascetic direction;” and secondly, ‘ the ancient preference for 
a dianoétic life,” “the assertion that a rherely contemplative life is 
preferable to a life of action.” 


The maxim that the “truth” should be sought for its own sake and with- 
out other immediate motive has, of course, its good meaning in the sum-total 
of our culture. Although it is just as correct to say that the problem of 
reproducing over again in consciousness what is just precisely as it is, has not 
of itself the very slightest moral value. We are right in being very enthu- 
siastic for science only on account of the fact, partly that we discern the use- 
fulness of its impulse for the sum-total of human life so well as to renounce 
all claim to see a special application for each individual truth, and partly that 
the general character of truth, its consistency, and the manifoldness of the con- 
sequences that follow with certainty from a few principles, places before our 
very eyes an actualization of what we ought to attain in the moral world by 
our own conduct. Certainly, therefore, nothing but the practical life of action 
is the scene which we ought to seek for the exhibition of our powers 
(pp. 61-62). 

From the accentuation of certain ideas in these passages we may 
perceive already what the author’s theoretical philosophy is likely to 
be. And, as Professor Ladd remarks in his Preface, “an intelligent 


apprehension of the points of view taken by ” Lotze’s system “ cannot 
be gained at all without recognition of their ethical character.” The 
present volume is very well adapted to show the influence of Lotze’s 
ethical personality on his philosophy. It may be mentioned that 
this volume is not a merely general discussion of ethical principles, 
but in chapters v. to viii. of the “Second Principal Division” (pp. 
67-150) contains a development of them in relation to the needs of the- 


» 


present day, ranging from the subject of ‘‘ Marriage and the Family 
to ‘The State.” 

In four not very large volumes Herr Spir offers to the public the 
results of a life of philosophical activity. ‘The last two volumes of his. 
“Collected Writings” have just come to hand,’ The author, in his 
Preface to the fourth volume, tells us that henceforth he will not. 
publish anything more ; he has said all that he has to say, and he 
leaves it to others to develop further, or to refute, his conclusions. 
His ideas certainly deserve all the attention he claims for them, 
although his expectation of the effect they are to produce will seem 
immoderate to readers who ure sceptical as to the influence of 
philosophy on practice. If Herr Spir’s writings have been neglected, 
the loss is on the part of the public, for his style is extremely clear 
and readable, his ideas have originality, and in an age and country of 
voluminous philosophical writing (see vol. iv., p. 210, where he 
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includes himself in his condemnation of the verbosity of the age), the 
compression to which he has submitted his development of them is in 
itself no small merit. Those who desire that a philosopher should 
have first of all what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls “‘ negative lucidity ” 
will find nothing to complain of in Herr Spir. In alluding, for 
example, to the passage quoted above from Lotze’s “ Mikrokosmus ” 
about believing in a solution of the contradiction between the omnipo- 
tence and the goodness of God which we cannot comprehend, nothing 
can be more decisive than his comment. “We have no right to believe 
in a solution which implies a logical contradiction; we ought rather 
to see in it the proof that we have proceeded from a false supposi- 
tion” (vol. iv., p. 76). Herr Spir’s positive view may be indicated 
by the phrase of M. Renan, that God is the “ category of the ideal ; ” 
but this position is arrived at as the result of a philosophical deduction, 
and forms part of a connected system of metaphysics. The starting- 
point is that of the Kantian philosophy, but the author has not been 
uninfluenced by the English empirical school, and in his metaphysics he 
has attempted a conciliation of the principles of both. His general 
conclusion is summed up in the following three propositions :—(1) 
“The things of this world have no true being of their own,” (2) 
“The permanent existence of all things, as well of ourselves as of 
the external world, rests on the illusion which makes them appear as 
if conformable to the norm of our thinking (as substances),” and (3) 
“ The truly essential, the normal being of things, lies outside experi- 
ence, and stands to their empirical character in a radical contrast.” 
Nature, the world of empirical existence, is a world of evil and 
illusion; the life of man, too, as individual, is perishable, filled 
with evils, and could not continue to exist without illusion. This 
illusion is beginning to be detected; hence the pessimism of the present 
age. Yet pessimism is not the true and definitive theory of life. Pessim- 
ism fails to consider that the reason why we are able to condemn life 
as in its empirical content meaningless is that we carry in ourselves 
the “norm” by which to measure it. The divinity within us is 
manifested equally in the moral principle and in the principle of 
truth, which are both set over against the physical principle, the 
source of error and of evil. The fundamental defect of most theology 
and philosophy has been the identifying of the higher principle, the 
“norm,” with a principle of force; the conception of God as a cause 
active in external Nature, instead of an internal principle opposed to 
Nature. “Thus humanity wanders on as with bound eyes, misunder- 
standing itself, striking into a thousand paths of error, a plaything of 
physical forces, and a slave of physical laws, Then, and then only, 
will the rule of might or of Nature in the spiritual life of humanity 
take an end and the rule of the norm begin, when man shall come to 
the-consciousness that between the physical and the moral a radical 
contrast subsists, that God, the highest norm, is no physical force, no 
natural principle. This rule of the norm will be the true kingdom of 
God on earth.” There are two periods of human history—the rule of 
might, which is the past, and the rule of right or of the norm, 
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which is the future. Not that the dualism of the physical and the 
moral will vanish ; but man will at least be conscious of his true nature, 
and his mind at least will not be darkened and disfigured by the lower, 
external power. This doctrine is not such an absolute Manicheanism, 
with the human spirit for the good principle and Nature for the evil 
principle, as might at first appear. ‘ As in the bosom of humanity, in 
spite of all errors, the higher impulse maintains itself alive and active, 
so also in the bosom of Nature.” For the inner principle of Nature is 
in its essence related to man, and man himself is a product of Nature, 
although he now “ rises above all Nature in consciousness.” In some 
passages the author almost reaffirms the Socratic doctrine that virtue 
is a kind of knowledge. “All hindrance and all error in the life of 
humanity,” he says in one place, “came through want of insight.” 
His real position is that “the effort after true insight is as divine as 
the effort after moral perfection.” The want of recognition of this he 
regards as the fundamental defect of Christian morality, Here it is 
instructive to compare his views with those of Lotze, for in spite of 
the contrast there is also considerable resemblance between them. Not 
the least interesting chapters of the “‘ Mikrokosmus” are those in which 
the ancient and the modern ideals of life and the characters of the 
ancient and modern periods are contrasted. Lotze sees as clearly as 
Herr Spir that in the transition from ancient to Christian civilization 
the world has lost much; that the Christian doctrine of self-sacrifice 
even in its best form has carried with it a tendency to think little of 
the esthetic and intellectual development of the individual in com- 
parison with the service of others; and that this has produced in 
modern times a devotion to the mechanism of life as if it were an 
end in itself and a sacrifice of symmetry of development, and of 
individual perfection to external results. On the other hand, Herr 
Spir recognizes that ‘‘the view of the ancients was one-sided,” that 
their leisure was obtained by a solution it was impossible permanently 
to accept,—that of slavery,—-and that the doing of work serviceable to 
the community forms part of the moral ideal. But he sees that the 
ancients, after all, had the root of the matter, and that the duty of the 
moderns is now to keep in view internal perfection and happiness as 
the end, and no longer to lose sight of it in an endless mechanical 
accumulation of means. In this, perhaps, he does not so much differ 
from Lotze. It is rather in the placing of insight, of a true view 
of things first, as a condition of right action, and of the intellectual on 
an equality with the moral ideal, that the difference on his part con- 
sists; but this difference is a sufficiently important one. 

Dr. J. Clark Murray’s “ Handbook of Psychology ”* is a very good 
introduction to the subject. The author tells us that it was nearly 
completed before he was “aware that Mr. Sully and Mr. Greenleaf 
Thompson were engaged on the contributions which they have recently 
made to the literature of psychology,” and the book had passed out of 
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his hands before either of those works was published. If he had been 
able to consult them, it would probably not have made much difference 
to his own work, except the addition of a few more references; for he 
has read widely in the literature of his subject, both English and 
foreign, and has systematized his knowledge in a way that shows grasp 
of it from his own point of view. And his book, being much smaller 
than either of those mentioned and written for less advanced students, 
has a place and a value of its own independent of any rivalry with 
them. His point of view, besides, is different from that of Mr. Sully 
and Mr. Thompson, who may both be classed as of the English 
empirical school, although Mr. Sully has been influenced much, and 
Mr. Thompson scarcely at all, by modern German schools of psy- 
chology. Dr. Murray may be described as of the Scotch school very 
much modified by Kantian and Hegelian influences. But he has a 
clear view of the distinction between psychology and philosophy, and 
only indicates his philosophical opinions in one or two chapters where 
he has to discuss such questions as the general nature c: knowledge 
and the freedom of the will. In this separation of scientific from 
metaphysical questions his book resembles Mr. Sully’s rather than 
Mr. Thompson’s. Even where he indicates his philosophical point of 
view, his treatment is more historical and critical than dogmatic, 
although he makes it plain that his own theory is that which “ starts 
from self-conscious intelligence as the primary fact of all science, sees 
in the realities of the world no meaning except as constructions of 
intelligence, and therefore refuses to find in these realities the source 
of intelligence itself” (pp. 275-276). That there isso much practical 
coincidence with the treatment of the subject by writers who start 
from the opposite point of view is evidence of the scientific character 
of psychology. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


“ TMPERIAL FEDERATION ”: by the Marquis of Lorne, is the 

first of a new political series, in size and general form not un- 
like our old friend the “ English Citizen.” The editor of this series, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, neatly summarizes the distinction between his 
enterprise and that of Mr. Craik. The latter “speaks of things as 
they are—this series will deal with them as refurmers think they 
should be.” The new series is therefore essentially political and con- 
troversial, Mr. Buxton promises that though “ political,” it will not 
be “party.” We are not clear in what sense the promise is meant or 
how it can be kept. But the “intention” of the series is a good one 
—namely, “ to place within reach of the general public, at a very 
cheap rate, short volumes dealing with those topics of the day which 





1 «Imperial Federation” (‘‘Imperial Parliament” series). By the Rt. Hon. 
the Marquis of Lorne, P.C., K.T., G.C.M.G., Late Governor-General of Canada. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square. 1885. 
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lie within the range of practical politics.” We cannot throw too much 
light upon such questions. The democracy, stumbling along in the 
dark and taking fearful “leaps” in it, is not a prospect to rejoice the 
hearts of thinking men. We therefore welcome this series and venture 
to congratulate the editor on the able contributors—* specialists” in 
their respective subjects—whose assistance he has secured. The idea 
of a federal union between Great Britain and her Colonies for mutual 
defence against whatever threatens any portion of the empire, and for 
the advancement of all legitimate common interests, is one of the 
grandest, but, unfortunately, at present one of the vaguest, that 
politics has ever given birth to. Its grandeur no one will deny. Its 
vagueness appears the moment we try to grapple with it, or to trace 
its outlines. Its most enthusiastic advocates declare their inability to 
do more than suggest minute modifications of the present condition of 
things. They walk by faith rather than sight. One short step 
onward is all that they can see to take, but that once taken, they 
believe they will be able to see their way to another and another. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, this vagueness is, in our opinion, one of 
the most hopeful signs in the movement. It proves that the idea is 
the outcome of a deeply felt want, the remedy for which is not yet 
clearly perceived. Had the idea first burst upon the world embodied 
in an elaborate imperial constitution professing to be complete in all 
details, we should have been justified in suspecting that the alleged 
want was made to order to fit in with an ingenious’idea. As it is 
there can be no doubt about the genuineness of the feeling that 
modifications in the relations between the mother country and her 
colonies are desirable. We believe that they will come, and that they 
will be the more satisfactory when they do come, if they are discussed 
in the temperate unassuming tone which marks Lord Lorne’s con- 
tribution. Probably his experience as Governor-General of Canada 
has convinced him of the necessity of moving slowly and tentatively, 
and, above all, of letting “‘ the impulse towards advance come primarily 
from the great colonies themselves.” That the colonies should look 
with suspicion on proposals which necessarily interfere in some degree 
with their freedom of action, and impose some financial burdens, how- 
ever slight and however compensated by gain in other respects, is not 
to be wondered at, especially when such proposals emanate from the 
mother country. But these suspicions will gradually disappear when 
it becomes evident that there is no disposition to force any change 
whatever upon any unwilling colony. The chief merit of Lord Lorne’s 
little work is that, while pointing out, in a very general way, the 
mutual benefits likely to follow from judicious advances in the direc- 
tion of federation, it is careful to avoid exclusive advocacy of any 
particular pet method of accomplishing the desired result at a single 
step. The idea is not yet sufficiently matured, the public mind is not 
yet sufficiently familiarized with it, to allow of any precise formulation. 
But although Lord Lorne has no complete scheme of federation he has 
a clear colonial policy, which will favour and foster every tendency 
towards federation. He has, moreover, a very definite proposal, 
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which, indeed, is not his own, Lord Grey having suggested it in the 
Nineteenth Century of April, 1879. This proposal, briefly stated, is 
that the Agents-General, or other representatives of the Colonial 
Governments, should form a consultative council with which the 
Secretary of State should discuss all matters of common interest. 
Lord Grey proposes that these representatives should be made at the 
same time members of the Privy Council. Lord Lorne suggests, as 
an alternative, that they might be ex officio members of the Imperial 
Parliament, with power to take part in debates and make “ inter- 
pellations,” but without a vote. Lord Lorne calls attention to the very 
interesting and satisfactory experiment of appointing a High Commis- 
sioner for the Dominion of Canada, and placing him in direct communica- 
tion with foreign courts, with whose ministers he commenced negotia- 
tions as the coadjutor of the British ambassador. This “‘new departure” 
in Colonial policy has given the utmost satisfaction to Canada, and is 
warmly supported by our own Colonial Office. Its importance as 
the first step towards the incorporation of colonial statesmen in the 
machinery of Imperial Government cannot be overrated. An excellent 
chapter is devoted to pointing out the precise amount of federation 
which already exists. A few well-chosen statistics and a good index 
complete this successful little volume. 
The works of Friedrich List,? as his translator reminds us, have 
exercised a powerful influence on the commercial policy of conti- 
nental nations, especially Germany, and probably upon America also. 
Although his ‘‘ National System of Political Economy ” was written 
more than forty years ago, when the condition of things was in some 
important respects different from what we see at present, his work is 
still probably the most complete statement of the case in favour of 
protection to manufacturing industries under certain conditions, The 
author, whatever may be said of the use to which he has put his 
materials, is at least entitled to an acknowledgment of the industry 
and ability with which he has pursued his investigations and collected 
a great mass of suggestive materials from the commercial history and 
’ statistics of all civilized nations. The work is divided into four books. 
Book I. consists of a series of very able and interesting sketches of 
the commercial history of each of the European communities which 
have attained to importance—from the tiny but powerful maritime 
republic of Amalfi, a thousand years ago, to the vast territorial empire 
of Russia in our own day. Of course the author finds in each history 
something to point his own pet moral. But, interesting as his con- 
clusions are, they cannot and ought not to weigh much with us who 
cannot examine for ourselves the circumstances under which a given 
policy is alleged to have produced certain beneficial or disastrous 
effects. Students of this particular question are, indeed, bound to 
examine and disprove his conclusions if fuller historical research does 
not support them. But the subject is too wide for us to trouble 
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2 “*The National System of Political Economy.” By Friedrich List, Trans- 
lated from the original German by Sampson S, Lloyd, M.P. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1885. 
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ourselves about it here. As history this part of his work is highly 
interesting, but as the basis of a theory of economics we decline to 
accept its authority. The portion of his work which chiefly concerns 
us is Book IL, which contains his theory of protection. His aim 
is twofold—first and chiefly to show the vital necessity of home 
manufactures to each independent “‘ nation;” and, secondly, to prove 
that in a country which at the present day does not possess such 
manufactures they can only be created by judicious protection. On 
the former point we apprehend that the difference between List and his 
opponents is one of degree only; for no one probably denies the great 
advantages of manufacturing industries to a country which can make 
them pay. Onthe second point his arguments appear to be very vague 
and unsatisfactory ; in fact, he can hardly be said to have any argu- 
ments beyond the rhetorical question—How else can they make way 
against the skill and strength of old-established manufactures unless 
protected in the home market from the crushing competition of the 
latter ? 

List is very severe upon “ the school ”—by which he appears to mean 
what we sometimes. call the orthodox school—that of which Adam 
Smith was the founder, and which takes its stand on universal free- 
trade. List argues, with much ingenuity, that there are in effect two 
sciences—cosmopolitical economy, which is a hypothetical science based 
on an assumption of the federation of the world, the obliteration of 
international barriers of all sorts, and a state of perpetual peace; and 
national political economy, which takes account of the actual conditions 
of nations and their mutual relations. ‘The school” have mixed up 
these two, and have applied to existing facts the conclusions which are 
true only in the hypothetical case. We must, he says, discriminate 
“between true political and national economy (which, emanating from 
the idea and nature of the nation, teaches how a given nation, in the 
present state of the world and its own special national relations, can 
maintain and improve its economical. conditions) and cosmopolitical 
economy, which originates in the assumption that all nations of the 
earth form one society living in a perpetual state of peace.” He 
maintains that ‘‘the school” have made this assumption and based 
their whole system of universal free-trade upon it. Indeed it must be 
admitted that some of the arguments and expressions of Adam Smith, 
J. B, Say, and others, lend colour to this charge. Were this assumption 
in harmony with fact, then indeed, he admits, “the principle of inter- 
national free-trade seems to be perfectly justified ;” and he appears to 
look forward to a time when the facts will correspond to this assump- 
tion, and to think that that time will be hastened by the recognition of 
the blessings which universal free-trade wouldthenbring. That, however, 
“under the existing conditions of the world, the result of general free- 
trade would not be a universal republic, but, on the contrary, a universal 
subjection of the less advanced nations to the supremacy of the pre- 
dominant manufacturing, commercial, and naval power, is a conclusion 
for which the reasons are very strong, and to our views irrefragable.” 
“In order to allow freedom of trade to operate naturally, the less 
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advanced nations must first be raised by artificial measures to that 
stage of cultivation to which the English nation has been artificially 
elevated.” The overwhelming influence which he assigns to England 
is very flattering to British vanity. The whole of this chapter (XI.) 
is worth reading even if no other part is read. It is worthy of remark 
that while insisting on the great benefits England has derived from her 
past protective policy, he also insists that the time had come for her 
to abolish protection. English “ fair-traders ” will, therefore, find no 
direct countenance of their demands, but with ingenuity they may be 
able to turn some of his arguments to account. 

The greater part of this Book is devoted to an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the economic, social, and political effects produced by the manu- 
facturing power, which is the power of producing wealth to an indefinite 
amount. Without native manufactures even agriculture cannot receive 
its highest development or win its highest rewards. In his Third Book 
List examines the principles of the various “systems” of political 
economy ; and in the Fourth and last Book he applies his conclusions 
to international politics. He sketches a vigorous commercial policy 
for his own country, and a corresponding imperial policy for all 
Germany, which is very interesting to study in the light of events 
that have happened since he wrote. In many respects the policy 
actually carried out by Prince Bismarck is remarkably similar to that 
sketched by List forty years ago, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the Chancellor is indebted to the exile for many of his ideas and 
arguments. If this be so it gives an importance to those grand ideas 
of continental Teutonic federation which List has so ably expounded 
and eloquently urged, but which the Chancellor has not as yet at least 
openly declared for. English students of German policy will be 
grateful to the translator for the opportunity of reading in their own 
language a remarkable book, the work of an original thinker, whose 
posthumous influence on recent history has probably far surpassed his 
most sanguine expectations and shows no sign of having even yet 
exhausted itself. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert has surpassed himself in his latest publication.* 
It is difficult to treat seriously a political teacher who asserts that all 
government revenues (whether central or local) ought to be left to 
voluntary not compulsory payments. That it would be an excellent 
state of things if every citizen were absolutely impartial in estimating 
his obligations to the State, and perfectly willing to contribute his 
share without compulsion,we admit. But does Mr. Herbert’s experience 
of human nature lead him to conclude that this would be so? And 
if not, what would the consequences be? Mr. Herbert need hardly 
have told us that Mr. Spencer is “ opposed” to these views of his 
advanced disciple. 





% “The Right and Wrong of Compulsion by the State. A Statement-of the 
Moral Principles of the Party of Individual Liberty, and the Political Measures 
—" upon Them.” By Auberon Herbert. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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The greater part of ‘‘ Russian Projects against India”‘ has appeared 
before in the form of articles written for various magazines during the 
last eight or nine years, and has not therefore been prompted by the 
recent complications. They have been, as the author assures us, “ all 
written with one object ”—namely, to show that Russia’s Central Asian 
expeditions have always been undertaken, not for the sake of an 
improved frontier, nor for commercial purposes, “ but simply in order 
to place Russia in a position to threaten, and, on a fitting opportunity, 
attack India.” This is frank, and we are bound to say that fora 
Russophobe Mr. Edwards is singularly fair. His narrative is truthful 
and straightforward, and he indulges in no abuse of Muscovite 
treachery, though he records at least one signal instance of it. But 
from Mr. Edwards’ own narrative we arrive at a conclusion quite 
opposed to that he wishes us todraw. For it seems indisputable that 
the earlier expeditions—almost all, down to the last thirty years— 
were planned for entirely different reasons, Some had for their object 
the liberating of Russian subjects, more than a thousand of whom 
were at one time held in slavery of the harshest kind at Khiva ; others 
were prompted by the hope of opening up trade with Khiva and 
Bokhara—a vain hope based on exaggerated notions of the importance 
of such a trade. It is not until we come down to the time of the 
Crimean war that an invasion of India was seriously contemplated. 
Colonel Duhamel’s memorandum, presented to the Emperor Nicholas in 
1854, states that “the present war imposes upon Russia the duty of 
showing how she can attack England in her only vulnerable point— 
in India—and thus force her to assemble so great a force in Asia as to 
weaken her action in Europe.” The same policy is energetically urged 
in Skobeleff’s famous “ project,” written in 1877. He says, “ A know- 
ledge of this region and its resources leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that our presence in Turkestan, in pursuance of Russian interests, is 
justified solely on the ground of an endeavour to solve the Eastern 
question in our own favour from this quarter.” But, whatever 
Kussia’s motive may be at present, it seems clear from Mr, Edwards’ 
most interesting narrative that she would never have been where she is 
had not other and less sinister motives existed. Apart from their 
political importance the story of these expeditions is of great military 
and general interest. The hardships endured by the Russian troops 
under Perofski, and later under Kauffmann, prove the metal of the 
Musc¢ovite soldier. 

“ Self Help v, State Help ”* is a report of the speeches delivered at 
the third annual meeting of the Liberty and Property Defence League. 
The principal speech is that of the chairman, the Earl of Pembroke. 
Sir Edmund Beckett madea vigorous speech, in which, in spite of the 
non-party character of the League, he managed to introduce a good 
deal of party slashing. Lord Brabourne was, as usual, weak. From 





4 “Russian Projects against India, from the Czar Peter to General Skobeleff.” 
By H. Sutherland Edwards, With Map. London: Remington & Co. 1885. 

+ ‘Self Help v. State Help.” London: Liberty and Property Defence League, 
4, Westminster Chambers. 1885. 
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these and other speeches the speech of Lord Pembroke is honourably 
distinguished by its logical strength and its moderation of tone. He 
believes the change in public opinion which has called the League 
into existence is chiefly due to two causes : first, “‘ the natural reaction 
from the creed of the last generation,” a reaction which is explained 
by that principle of human nature which makes men blind to the 
benefits, and impatient of the drawbacks, of a certain course when 
they have followed it for long; and, secondly, the transfer of political 
power to classes whose ignorance and circumstances expose them to 
the temptation of trying to better their condition by the apparently 
short and easy method of legislation. ‘Granting the effect of these 
causes, the explanation of the phenomenon is hardly complete. We 
find no admission of the possibility of errors having been discovered in 
‘the creed of the last generation,” nor any hint that creeds sometimes 
become unsuited to the altered circumstances of their devotees. 

We regret that we have never seen a copy of a lecture on the 
Land Question, given by Mr.. C. A. Fyffe’ last November at 
the Oxford Reform Club. We had heard of it certainly, through 
Sir Charles Dilke’s favourable allusion to it, but we thought the 
world had forgotten it. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League have, however, rescued it from 
the obscurity from which a Cabinet Minister incautiously raised it 
for a moment.by a passing and, as we think, most unfortunate allusion. 
The little pamphlet in which the said Committee comment on this 
lecture is a delicious morsel, compounded of the most cutting irony, 
the bitterest sarcasm, relentless ridicule, and, unfortunately, a good 
strong dash of spite. Of the merits of the lecture as a whole we are 
unable to form an opinion. But we frankly vonfess that if Lord 
Bramwell and his co-committee-men have not distorted the author’s 
meaning, by fastening on disjointed sentences, their malicious humour 
has managed to make him look very silly. “Land” may supply Mr. 
Fyffe’s opponents at the next election with a good many sharp stones 
for pelting “ the candidate,” but it is not a serious contribution to the 
Land Question, which, in spite of “ Land,” is a “ burning” question, 
and must be grappled with seriously. ‘ 

One of the best of the “English Citizen Series” is Sir E, F. Du 
Cane’s “Punishment and Prevention of Crime.”7 It is humiliat- 
ing to Christian civilization to contrast the stupid brutalizing cruelty 
of the treatment of prisoners—convicted or only accused—which ‘pre- 
vailed throughout Christendom almost to our own day, with the en- 
lightened humanity, pagan though it was, which marked “ the punish- 
ment and prevention of crime” by the Romans. ‘‘ They (the Romans 
in Britain) seem to have arrived at a level of humanity and good 
order which was not again touched in England till long after the 





® “and.” By the Parliamentary Committee of the Liberty and Property 
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present century had begun.” They would have been almost as much 
horrified as we are ourselves at the awful accounts we read of prisons 
and hulks a hundred years ago, or even less, for it was in 1813 that Mrs. 
Fry first visited the female prisoners in Newgate, and startled respect- 
able people by her descriptions of “the begging, gaming, fighting, 
singing, dancing, and dressing up in men’s clothes in this ‘ hell above 
ground,” 

Probably no other function of the State was so badly performed as 
its police and penal administration until quite recently; and in no 
other of its functions has Government during the present century 
made such “leaps and bounds” along the path of genuine reform. 
Whoever doubts this will doubt no longer after perusing this little 
book ; or if he does, let him compare some of the old Prison Reports 
with recent Reports, and then go see for himself what a modern prison 
really is. A most satisfactory feature of prison reform is, that decrease 
in crime has kept pace steadily with mitigation of the severity of 
punishments. 

Prison statistics present some interesting problems. Why, for 
instance, should the age at which crime is most frequent be from 25 
to 35 in males? Why should it begin and end later in females? 
Why is serious crime so much less frequent in proportion to lighter 
crimes among women thariamong men? Sir E. Du Cane gives a highly 
interesting and truthful account of the principal punishments of the 
Middle Ages. More interesting and more instructive is the historical 
sketch of “Gaols in former times.” The chapter on ‘ Modern 
Prisons” is not_so sensational ; but it is good because, if for no other 
reason, the author is dealing with what he knows better than perhaps 
any other man alive. The history of transportation and its gradual 
development into the present system of penal servitude is well told. 
The modes of exercising police supervision and ihe preventive system 
as applied to juvenile offenders in reformatories and industrial schools, 
are also described. Finally, there is an index. We hope we have 
said enough to convince our readers that they will find in this little 
volume ample return for any time and money they may spend on it. 

There is not much to interest the reader in “Justice and Police, 
‘but there is a good deal of information which will make the read- 
ing of a newspaper more interesting, and which every citizen ought to 
know. ‘The subject is a very large one, and when treated as briefly 
as the plan of the series renders necessary, the mass of details becomes 
dry. By the “justice and police” of a country we are to understand 
all “ those institutions and processes whereby that country’s laws are 
enforced.” It is therefore necessary to give some account of all our 
courts of law, civil and criminal, their constitution, functions, and 
methods of procedure; the magistracy, paid and unpaid, town and 
country ; and the agents by whom the orders of courts and magistrates 
are carried out, Mr, Maitland’s chief difficulty must have been to 
know what to omit from his account, and he has, on the whole, met 
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this difficulty successfully. He has confined himself, as a rule, to 
explaining the things a man must know if he is to read his newspaper 
reports intelligently, only occasionally relieving dry details of pro- 
cedure by short historical sketches of the institutions under notice. 
The county magistracy and the Courts of Chancery are thus treated in 
avery clear and interesting manner. The various civil tribunals, 
from the County Court to the House of Lords, are first described ; 
then come bankruptcy, magistrates, the constabulary, arrest, and the 
various proceedings before magistrates. Finally, we have a rather 
inadequate account of the criminal courts and a criminal trial. This 
volume is not as satisfactory as its predecessors, but it meets a want. 

The title which Lady Verney has given her two volumes of 
miscellaneous magazine articles’ is likely to mislead people. 
There are twenty articles (republished from the Contemporary and 
Fraser) on all sorts of subjects, and of these only five profess to be 
“mainly concerned with peasant properties in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland.” “But even in these five there is hardly anything about 
peasant properties, and this is especially true of the two first articles, 
which relate to Germany and the South of France. The articles on 
Auvergne and Brittany are decidedly the best of the five. In them 
we do find some real information about peasant properties, whereas 
in the other two there are indeed some “jottings” about peasants, but 
hardly a word about their properties or land systems. These articles 
carry us pleasantly through many of the most interesting, but also 
-best known, tourist tracks of Germany and France; and Lady Verney 
describes gracefully and truthfully what presented itself to her ob- 
servation—grand-ducal schlosses, peasant chalets, royal picture gal- 
leries, hotels full of ‘‘ obnoxious” American children, mountain 
scenery, anecdotes of the war—in fact, everything that we expect to 
find when an intelligent and observant globe-trotter takes to printing. 
There is nothing worthy of special remark in these articles, but they 
are pleasant, easy reading, and, above all, truthful. The author is 
most anxious to impress upon us the well-known fact that German 
and French peasant-proprietors are, for the most part, extremely 
poor, and that morcellement is carried to a ruinous excess amongst , 
them. From which, apparently, she concludes that peasant-pro- 
prietorship must be a mistake and a delusion in all countries, 
especially in Ireland. 

Mr. Arthur Crump has presented to that portion of the public 
“whose minds are open to conviction on the subject of politics,” 
a volume” of considerable size and inconsiderable merit, consisting 
chiefly of feeble comments on the rival pretensions of Whigs and 
Tories. From the title of the book one might expect something in 
the nature of an analysis of the influences which determine men’s 
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political opinions. The reader who indulges in any such expectation 
will be disappointed. 

Mr. Bonar’s “ Malthus and his Work”™ contains a good deal of 
scattered information which students of tiat well-abused man may find 
helpful. The plan of the book is, however, in our opinion, most un- 
satisfactory. It is far too long to be read as an essay on Malthus’ 
“Essay.” As an exposition of Malthus’ theory it is too disjointed, too 
much interrupted by criticisms, answers to critics, and biographical 
items. Moreover, we are often unable to tell whether we have before 
us Mr. Bonar’s own views or his presentation of Malthus’ views. The 
book is a dish of hash—part Malthus, part Bonar—and it is often im- 
possible, without reference to other sources of information, to tell from 
which of these ingredients the flavour of any particular morsel is 
derived. Mr. Bonar is painstaking and laborious. Had he com- 
pressed his remarks into one essay of moderate length, we have no 
doubt it would have been admirable. 

We cannot, in our limited space, do justice to the unorthodox, but 
fresh and suggestive essays of ‘‘ Hibernicus.”" To examine the errors, 
as we hold them to be, into which he has fallen in his criticisms of the 
generally received views on the subject of Free-trade, for instance, 
would take us too far afield. ‘The general tone of his essays may be 
described as one of dissatisfaction with the received arguments and 
conclusions from them. He does not so much directly deny the con- 
clusions as throw doubt upon the cogency of the arguments, His 
criticism is destructive. Much of it misses its mark, Yet it is all 
suggestive. While strenuously opposing Mr. Henry George’s views on 
most points, “ Hibernicus” thinks, nevertheless, “there are branches 
of political economy on which he ‘has thrown an important light.” He 
holds questionable views as to the ‘‘ sacredness” of property—at least 
when it exists in the form of “unearned wealth.” (By the way, what 
wealth is unearned?) Two of the best of the essays are on subjects 
not intimately connected with economics—“ Disestablishment” and 
“ War.” Many of his illustrations from Irish economic conditions 
are new, and his essay on “ The Principle of Population” may be read 
_ in connection with the last noticed work. 

The inaugural address of Professor Marshall,’* who has succeeded 
the late Professor Fawcett at Cambridge, aims at giving a short account 
of the province of the economist as Mr. Marshall understands it, and 
of what it seems to him Cambridge may best doin it. He thinks the 
nature of the change of front which economics has undergone is due 

to “‘ the discovery that man himself is in a great measure a creature of 
jibe and changes with them.” Contrast with this Lord 
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Pembroke’s explanation of another phase of the same phenomenon, 
cited in our notice of “ Self Help v. State Help” (ante). Ricardo and 
his followers “ regarded man as, so to speak, a constant quantity, and 
gave themselves little trouble to study his variations.” And this led 
to their treating labour as a “ commodity,” making no allowance for 
the workman’s human nature, and the interference of this element 
with the mechanical regularity of the forces of supply and demand. 
Readers of this Review will recollect a noble essay, lofty and 
earnest in tone, cogent in reasoning, pure, strong, and graceful in style, 
which appeared in our number for July, 1884, under the title of 
“The Christian Harem.” This and four other “studies” equally 
admirable, by the same author, on the same theme—the laxity of the 
current moral code and the deadly evils resulting from this laxity—are 
now published in a neat little volume.* ‘The New Godiva” sounds a 
note, not, we gladly admit, unheard before by those who had ears to 
hear, but certainly unfamiliar to the public ear, and rarely heard so 
clear and penetrating, so full, harmonious, and sustained—that men 
should be pure as well as women, and that women should be courageous 
as wellas men. To some this precept will appear an idle truism, as 
though the author had said “men should be honest as well as women, 
and women should speak the truth as well as men.” Others—the 
greater number probably—will look upon it as a council of perfection. 
To both these classes of persons these admirable essays may be 
specially recommended. The. former will find, perhaps to their astonish- 
ment, what a gulf separates the precept from the practice, even where 
to the superficial glance there is no visible separation ; the latter will feel 
ashamed to talk about perfection in connection with the putting away 
of practices with which such a mass of hideous selfishness, injustice, 
and cruelty is inseparably bound up. We can well believe the author 
when he (or is it she?) declares that “they were written with a degree 
of care, and, I may add, of emotion, which, I suppose, seldom attend 
the efforts of the magazine writer, as commonly understood,” It is 
not easy even to read them without emotion. Yet there is no cheap 
sensationalism, no namby-pamby sentimentalism about them; no 
pathetic stories of ruined lives; no appalling statistics. The writer 
appeals to principles alone. Happily he is able to enforce them with 
rare literary skill, inspired by intense earnestness, chastened by perfect 
self-control. The strength and delicacy of his touch proclaim a 
master’s hand. We venture to say there is not a line that could offend 
the purest or gentlest—and it is to the pure and gentle of both sexes 
the author appeals to do what in them lies towards establishing a 
higher standard of purity, and a gentler, juster treatment of the 
deeply wronged victims of man’s selfish impurity and woman’s thought- 
less indifference. The time is ripe for such an appeal. The spirit of 
true chivalry is reviving, and in a hundred different forms is slowly 
but surely sweeping away the worst forms of the oppression of the 
weak by the strong, of the woman by the man, It is breathing a new 
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spirit into our current maxims. “We have hitherto for the most 
part said to a man, Be brave. We say to him now, Be pure. We 
have hitherto for the most part said to a woman, Be pure. We say 
to her now, Be brave.” 

The author points out how curiously unsettled and conflicting is 
the state of public opinion in regard to relations other than lawful 
between the sexes, and lays particular stress upon two ways of pro- 
moting the cause of pureness. ‘ They are, first, to insist upon more 
openness and honesty in regard to the actual state of things; second, 
to endeavour to alter the existing attitude of women towards the 
whole question.” The second essay, taking for its motto “ Puissance 
oblige,” is a powerful appeal to the spirit of chivalry on behalf of “a 
class of persons to whom its teaching has as yet been very imperfectly 
applied ”—the persons, “whom Mr. Lecky, in a flourish of sublime 
nonsense, has dubbed the priestesses of humanity.” The “ Study,” 
which gives its name to the volume, is in the form of a dialogue 
between two brothers, one of whom endeavours in the usual way to 
discredit the so-called “ shrieking sisterhood,” while the other trium- 
phantly defends them. In the fourth essay the author insists that the 
principle of the Harem still exists in our midst; and the concluding 
essay consists, mainly, of an admirable examination of Mr. Henry 
James’ plea for Zola. ; 

We have before us the two first volumes of the International Library _ 
of Social Science.” They are written with ability and marked earnest- 
ness, We need not be Socialists to find if them much to approve of 
and sympathize with, for almost every social reformer has some- 
thing in‘common with the thorough-going Socialist. Vol. I. is an 
attempt to link the “woman question” with the general question of 
Socialism. The so-called women’s question is only one side of the 
whole social question, only in connection with each other can the two 
questions reach their final solution.” The placing of men and women 
on an equal footing in the present economic organization of society 
only leads, say the Socialists, to a fiercer and more ruthless competition. 
But in “the new order” women will be freed from their economic 
dependence on men, to which is due their present social slavery and a 
multitude of social immoralities, 

Volume II. embraces the whole field of Socialism. There is very little 
purely economic reasoning in it. We find first “an analysis of the 
phonemena of the era in which we are living;” then a sketch, by 
anticipation, of ‘the social order which. will probably develop itself 
from the present system ;” after that “‘an outline of the political and 
legal machinery of that new order,” and an attempt to predict the 
social effects which follow ; finally, an account of the manner in which 
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the revolution is likely to be accomplished in England and the United 
States. 

The craving for bigness, with which we sometimes twit our American 
cousins, appears to extend to the subjects they choose for study.” Mr, 
Brown’s object is, he tells us, ‘‘ to obtain as deep and adequate a con- 
ception of society as possible, the society of any township or any 
country of the world of to-day or the whole world of society ‘in the 
past.” From the fact of his presenting the public with his thoughts 
and observations on this subject, we must assume that Mr. Brown has 
arrived at such a conception, and that it is fairly “ deep and adequate.” 
What his conception is, or what value such an attenuated generaliza- 
tion could have even if it were clearly formulated, we must leave our 
readers to discover for themselves, hoping they may be more successful 
than we have been. 

The original contributors of ghost-stories and fairy-tales to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine“ may have had a dim notion that their labours 
of love might some day turn out to be useful as well as entertaining. 
But they could scarcely have foreseen that in the material they were 
storing up would be found, by a more scientific generation, the traces 
of a race of pre-historic inhabitants of these islands—true fossil 
history. ‘“ Comparative study of this subject (fairy beliefs) brings 
out the fact that the fairies, a small pigmy race, represent traditions of 
that early aboriginal people, short and dark, who preceded the Aryan 
occupation of Europe.” Already, therefore, fairy-tales have passed 
from the nursery to the workshop of the scientific student, and the able 
editor of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine Library ” has accordingly given 
them a prominent place in his new volume as an important division of 
traditional lore. | We have in previous numbers of this Review 
expressed our appreciation of the useful work Mr. Gomme is doing 
in publishing in such a convenient form a classified collection of the 
chief contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine. “Few men are equally 
qualified for this laborious work, requiring, as it does, so extensive an 
acquaintance with many subjects which lie outside the sphere of pure 
literature, and so much judgment in classifying what is worth keeping 
and omitting what is worthless. So far as our limited acquaintance 
with that vast treasure-house of miscellaneous objects permits us to 
judge, the editor has come up to the high standard of our expectations, 
From “Fairy Beliefs” Mr. Gomme leads us on to “Legends and 
Traditions,” which, as he points out, are sometimes erroneously classed 
under the former heading. _He suggests an interesting problem for 
folk-lorists, namely, why it is that so few folk-tales have survived 
in popular tradition in England as compared with most other European 


countries. 
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The next section of the present volume contains “ Prophecies, 
Dreams, and Ghost Stories,” an interesting study at present, thanks 
to the energetic investigations of the Psychical Research Society, who 
no doubt will welcome these old friends. Finally, we have a selection 
of “Customs of Foreign Countries.’ The connection between this 
and the former sections is not obvious to the vulgar mind, and Mr. 
Gomme need not have apologized for pointing out that the customs, 
superstitions and myths of a civilized people are often the “survivals” 
of customs and ideas still flourishing in all their primitive vitality in 
savage countries. This volume completes the series dealing with folk- 
lore. The next, we are promised, will comprise Archeology. 

Mr. J. B. Crozier” must be a wag of the first order. For calm 
self-assertion his “Introductory” pages are quite unrivalled; and for 
sublime nonsense we have never met the equal of his remaining four 
hundred and forty-three pages. 

Mr. Edmond Kelly’s “ French Law of Marriage” is a useful work. 
It must often happen that a French citizen wants to marry in England 
or America, or an English or American citizenin France. So entirely 
different is the spirit of the French law of marriage from that of the 
corresponding law of England or the United States that citizens of 
the latter countries are apt to find themselves in a dilemma, which 
leads to the most serious consequences, if they have not conformed to 
the numerous requirements of the French law. It is not generally an 
easy matter to find out exactly- what these requirements are. Mr. 
Kelly has removed that difficulty. Students of private International 
Law will find this branch of the subject treated by Mr. Kelly in a 
clear and concise manner. 

The last half-year has produced a large number of books of travel, 
but none of striking merit. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. Theodore Bent” for a valuable study of 
the folk-lore of the Cyclades, and some good notes on the archeology 
of those islands. Mr. Bent has had the good fortune to be amongst 
the first to study the manners and customs of the Greeks in these 
islands as they are, with a view to comparing them with those of the 
Greeks as we read of them in the classics. 

The Cyclades are particularly rich in folk-lore, and in customs and 
beliefs which were once common to the whole Greek world, but have 
completely disappeared centuries ago from the mainland. The truth of 
this statement is attested by almost every page of Mr. Bent’s work, 
There are special reasons why these islands in particular should have 
preserved their ancient customs and beliefs. Owing to their insig- 
nificance and unproductive soil they have escaped alike the incursions 
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of the barbarians who overran the mainland of Greece, the Italian 
influence which pervaded the Ionian Islands, and Islamism which 
swamped Asiatic Greece and the neighbouring islands. Mr. Bent 
went the right way to work. The presence of a lady—his wife— 
must have greatly facilitated that “personal intercourse with the 
islanders in all grades of society, at their work and at their board,” 
which he found so invaluable in helping him to understand their life 
and superstitions. Two winters is none too long a time for such a 
study, but the travellers evidently worked hard, and the result is a 
highly satisfactory scholar-like work. They visited most of the 
islands, and the author carefully describes what he saw and heard. 
There is very little “‘ padding ” in the book, and very little that could 
be omitted without loss. 

Notwithstanding the- attention attracted to Tonquin and Anam 
during recent years by the doings of the French, the English public 
probably knows very little indeed of the countries in question or 
their inhabitants. Nor is this to be wondered at, for there is little of 
interest in either country or people, and nothing to attract travellers, 
settlers, or traders. But a well-written book by a shrewd observer 
can make even Tonquin interesting for a few hours; and Mr. Scott, 
a well-known special correspondent, has succeeded in doing it." The 
records of Tonquin reach back to the year 2879 B.c., from which time 
down to about 200 B.c. the country was independent. The Chinese 
then conquered it, but in the fourteenth century were driven out, the 
emperor, however, continued to exercise a kind of suzerainty which has 
lasted down to the present time. Marco Polo was the first European 
visitor, but we do not hear of any European settlements there until 
late in the seventeenth century, when the Dutch and French attempted 
to get a footing for trade. Then, just before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Louis XVI. of France concluded a treaty with an exiled 
claimant to the throne, by which France was to receive certain pro- 
vinces in return for assisting the exiled claimant. France lacked 
either the inclination or the power to claim the promised provinces 
until the year 1858, since which time she has been making spasmodic 
efforts, as the humour seizes her, to extend her authority. Mr. Scott 
tells us the country is fertile, and the climate, ‘on the whole, excellent.” 
But the people are simply repulsive, if Mr. Scott’s account of them is 
anywhere near the truth. — 

They have no moral sense at all. . . . They are as incapable of any great 
vices as they are of any great actions. . . . ‘There is no nation on earth more 
depraved than the Anamese. ... They never take their clothes off even to 
sleep, and when on state occasions they dress, they simply put the fresh—one 
cannot reconcile oneself to calling it the clean—suit on top of the old dirty one. 
There it remains till it falls to pieces. . . . King Tu Duc once issued an order 
that members of the Court were not to search for vermin in one another’s 
hair in the presence of the French officers, 
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The bulk of Mr. Scott’s book is taken up with the narrative of the 
campaign of 1884. There is little in it to interest civilians, but much 
to excite contempt for the combatants on both sides. Ny spre 

Whatever justification there may be for the military aggression of 
the French in Tonquin, it is difficult to see any extenuating circum- 
stances in their proceedings in Madagascar.” The more we know of 
the Hovas—the leading race in the island—the more we are disgusted 
with the bullying attitude assumed by France. All accounts agree 
that the Hovas are a peaceful, industrious, progressive folk, who have 
shown a really remarkable aptitude for a higher civilization. Mr. 
Shaw is only one of many witnesses who all say the same thing. He, 
it will be remembered, is the English missionary whose illegal and 
insulting treatment by Admiral Pierre, two years ago, created such 
excitement in England. His account of the proceedings of the French 
is very fulland on the whole fair. A certain tone of bitterness is 
discoverable, but it is not to be wondered at when we recollect how he 
was treated, and that, although a missionary, Mr. Shaw is a man and 
an Englishman, with an Englishman’s weaknesses as well as virtues. 
Having lived for fourteen years in the island, during which time his 
calling brought him constantly into contact with all classes of the 
Malagasy, he is able to give a very interesting, and, so far as we can 
judge, a truthful picture of the country, its resources, and its people. 
Slavery exists, but in a mild form, and is gradually disappearing. The 
origin, or origins, of the principal races lead to some interesting 
speculations. In the two final chapters, some facts about the flora and 
fauna of Madagascar are collected. 

After reading such volumes as the two last noticed, in which our 
own countrymen describe the policy of the French in Tonquin and 
Madagascar, and their methods of carrying out that policy, it isa 
pleasure to turn to the pages of an able and patriotic Frenchman™ who 
is labouring to induce his countrymen to desist from a course of action’ 
suicidal to its authors and productive of nothing but misery to its 
victims. Readers of the Westminster REvIEW will be pleased to find 
their old acquaintance, M. Yves Guyot, raising his powerful voice 
against the colonial policy pursued by M. Ferry. They will find that 
he handles politics as ably and eloquently as he did the social evils 
which we have lately seen him combating so successfully. 

M. Guyot protests energetically against any attempts to found a’ 
colonial empire. France has never gained anything, but, on the 
contrary, has lost much, by such attempts. Her aims are impossible 
of attainment, and the actual consequences of her efforts are costly and” 
dangerous, ‘“ The partisans of la politique coloniale,” says M. Guyot, 
“declare that its principal end is to multiply Frenchmen in every part 
of the globe, and with them the French language, French ideas, and 
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French civilization.” The Anglo-Saxons are covering the earth, and 
will soon be a hundred millions. Are Frenchmen to rest content with 
their little corner of Europe and their paltry thirty-seven millions? 
M. Guyot has little difficulty in showing that the policy hitherto 
pursued by France will not mend matters. A glance at a good atlas 
shows that France has no colonies, and cannot obtain any, within that 
temperate zone where alone are found such climates as Europeans can 
live and reproduce themselves in. Algeria and New Caledonia are 
exceptions, but they are only just within that zone; and as a matter of 
fact the French population in these countries is only maintained by 
constant immigration. As for Algeria, M. Guyot calculates that every 
French colonist there has cost the lives of four French soldiers, and 
requires still two soldiers to protect him. ‘One colonist for four 
corpses and two soldiers!” 

So much for the “ expansion of the race” theory! Nor, according 
to M. Guyot’s statistics, are French colonies of any use as outlets for 
French industry and commerce, the exports of France to her colonies 
being only one-fifteenth of her exports to foreign countries. M. Guyot 
goes through the whole list of arguments in favour of colonies, and 
shows that for France at least they are illusory. His arguments 
against colonial empires are based chiefly on facts which do not hold 
in the case of England, but some of his criticisms may well make 
Englishmen wince. 

Mr. Chalmers has done some good work in exploring New Guinea,” 
a country which, considering its great size, its reported natural wealth, 
and its proximity to Australia, is singularly little known. Recent 
political events will probably lead before long to a great advance in 
our acquaintance with the interior, which at present may be said to be 
absolutely unknown. The present volume gives, in a popular form, 
the results of Mr, Chalmers’ observations and his experience of the 
natives. The missionary work in New Guinea is not uninteresting. 

Captain Kennedy’s “ Sport, Travel, and Adventure,”* belongs to 
the most interesting class of books of travel—those, namely, that 
record voyages undertaken in connection with some work, asopposed to 
those undertaken for pleasure or aimless curiosity. It is a simple 
sailor-like record of what the writer saw, heard, observed, and did 
during the three years that he commanded H.M.S. Druid, as senior 
officer on the coast of Newfoundland, or cruising in the West Indies. 

His most important duty appears to have been to look after New- 
foundland, where the complications arising out of the French fishing 
rights require constant watchfulness and great delicacy and tact on the 
part of both English and French authorities. Captain Kennedy gladly 
acknowledges that he has never found these qualities wanting on the 
part of the French naval officers. 
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He relates some amusing “cases” which came before him as a 
justice of the peace (magistrates being scarce round the coast), and 
gives us many pathetic instances of the poverty and hardships of the 
poor Newfoundlanders, They are a hospitable, warm-hearted, simple 
folk. Captain Kennedy found them always ready to further his sport- 
ing expeditions, which may account for the startling assurance that he 
loves Newfoundland, and that its climate is “‘ second to none in point of 
salubrity.” But now we come to some incredible revelations, which 
we shall reproduce as far as possible verbatim. In the course of her 
cruise the Druid twice visited Haiti, where, ‘“‘in consequence of informa- 
tion received,” he made inquiries which led to the discovery of “a 
condition of affairs so peculiar that I shall neither be surprised nor 
offended if the reader gives me credit for a lively imagination.” There 
is, it seems, “a secret society called the Voudoux or Serpent Worshippers, 
which pervades all classes of blacks, from the President downwards,” 
It has its temples, priests, and festivals, 


The people are called together by beat of drum, usually at mid- 
night On the first night a priest sacrifices a cock at the altar, the 
blood being drunk warm On the second a goat is sacrificed, and the 
blood drunk as before. On the third night the orgies continue. Then a 
little child is brought*in; the cbild’s throat is cut by the priest, the blood 
handed round and drunk warm ; the body is then cut up and eaten raw 
A class of professional child-stealers exist, whose business it is to supply the 
victims In this manner it is computed that many hundreds of children 
are annually butchered But it is not only on these occasions that 
children are devoured; the negro would appear to have a natural relish for 
human flesh, and women have been known to eat newly-born children. Human 
flesh has been sold in the markets, and it is said that a lard is prepared from 
human fat and sold in the same way But these things, horrible though 
they are, sink into insignificance beside the fact that it is by no means an un- 
common occurrence for corpses to be disinterred in order to feast upon the 
putrid remains.” 

It is difficult to believe in the existence of such revolting depravity 
in a semi-civilized community, self-governing, having diplomatic rela- 
tions with other civilized countries, and possessing ‘“ schools, churches, 
and laws modelled, as they claim, after those of France,” to which 
country this island belonged until about eighty yearsago. Yet Captain 
Kennedy appears to be a sober-minded man, and he mentions cases of 
cannibalism which came under his own notice. Moreover, Sir Spencer 
St. John,-in his “ Black Republic” declares that these allegations are 
“nearly all probable.” If they are true, what a lurid light they 
throw upon the bastard civilization of “the Black Republic!” What 
a problem for the sociologist ! Captain Kennedy traces these abomina- 
tions to the ancestors of the present inhabitants, the Mondongoes, 
who were brought originally, he says, from the Congo, and were 
cannibals, serpent-worshippers, and famous secret-poisoners. 

Mr. Gordon Forbes’s™ recollections of his experiences as a civil 
servant in an out-of-the-way part of India are as pleasant light 
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reading as anything of the kind we have lately come across. They 
have no pretension to scientific or historical interest whatever, but 
they are brimful of incidents, chiefly of a sporting character, told with 
humour and terseness, so that they never tire one. The “wild life” 
of such an official was something for poor, tame, stay-at-home pen- 
drivers to sigh for. The illustrations are unique, we believe, for their 
colouring. Nothing approaching them is known to us, unless it be 
the illustrations of “ Struwel-Peter,” that delight of German and 
English nurseries. 

Colone! Tcheng-ki-Tong,7 moved by compassion for the amazing 
ignorance of Europeans about his native country, has undertaken to 
depict for Europeans the ideas and customs and institutions of his 
countrymen “as they really are,” in the hope of dispelling the errors 
and¢prejudices to which the hasty observations of travellers have 
given rise. We have read his book, or rather the translation of it, 
with real interest, and have learned a good deal from it. The Chinese 
arguments in favour of ennobling the parents instead of the children 
of a man who is thought deserving of honour, have always appeared to 
us unanswerable, and they are well put by the “Colonel.” It seems 
that some at least of the gruesome pictures which in our youth we 
gazed at with awful interest, as representing the barbarous punish- 
ments in vogue in China, turn out to be representations of the 
supposed tortures inflicted on the damned in the Chinese hell! The 
extraordinary system of competitive examinations, which is thrown like 
a net over the whole population of the empire, is minutely described. 
But the most curious institution, perhaps, from our point of view, is 
the College of Chroniclers. All contemporary history is compiled by 
this State department with the greatest deliberation and absolute 
secrecy, the result of its labours never seeing the light until a new 
dynasty mounts the throne, perhaps centuries later. This is the 
only way known to Chinese for ensuring perfect truthfulness. 
What would our modern historians have found to do had the 
Tudor and Stuart periods been chronicled thus? Instead of 
journalists the Chinese have in each district a council of literary men, 
who have the exclusive privilege of reporting whatever they please, 
and “are never reprimanded for the groundlessness of their state- 
ments.” The book is full of views new to us, both of China and of 
Europe, from the Chinese standpoint. 

“The Cross and the Dragon ”* is an elaborate account of missionary 
work and prospects in Southern China, with which are mixed in 
various jottings concerning China and the Chinese, not “ painted by 
themselves,” 

We cannot praise “Three Months in the Soudan.”” The author is 
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a@ gallant soldier’s wife, and therefore, we may assume, possesses the 
soldier’s virtue—courage—and can look upon a hostile critic without 
flinching. We will, therefore, make no apology for telling her that 
we have found her book dull, trivial, flippant, devoid of graces of. 
style, and deficient even in the elementary virtue of grammatical 
accuracy. The gossip of the camp and a very confusing second-hand 
account of the campaign are the chief contents of the book. 

“ Boots and Saddles ”* resembles the last-noticed book in being the 
account given by a general’s wife of a campaign against uncivilized 
tribes, in which her husband commanded, and on which she accom- 
panied him. But Mrs, Custer wins our sympathy where Mrs, Sartorius 
fails. She is modest, sympathetic, observant. She suffered real hard- 
ships, and she relates them with frank simplicity. She almost makes us 
share her reverence for her gallant husband. Ten or twelve years 
make great changes in a region like Dakota; but as the book was 
written to answer the questions so often asked its author about “ the 
domestic life of an army family,” it has probably not suffered much 
loss of interest by the delay. 

Mr. Lomas is a clear-headed, well-cultivated, observant traveller, 
who can appreciate what is excellent in “nature, art, andlife."" But 
his work is cold, measured, sunless, We can read its pages with 
satisfaction so long as our predominating sentiment is a craving for 
knowledge; but we soon lay it down if we feel the need of warmth 
and colour. As a traveller’s guide it will be welcomed by the 
cultivated for its good sense and accuracy, and its comprehensive views 
of Spaniards and all things Spanish. But after reading it we feel no 
desire to follow the author’s footsteps. He is severe, but not unjust, 
towards the faults of Spaniards, Spain is a large country; yet Mr. 
Lomas has managed to take us, as his route-map will show, to almost 
every place of interest in the north, south, east, and centre. And he 
has ‘‘ done” these places in a very business-like manner. 

Count Paul Vasili® is a really wonderful man. He knows every- 
body intimately, and can tell us what everybody thinks on every 
conceivable subject—as least as far down in the social scale as ‘the 
lower middle class, composed of men with modest incomes (from two 
to four thousand a year).” Below that it seems you soon reach 
“lodging-houses, furnished apartments, and shop parlours,” “classes” 
of society a foreign Count could hardly be expected to know much 
about, even when “the world of London” is his study, and a Count’s 
“dear young friend ” would not of course be interested in. 

But in the higher ranks of Society, the Count is quite at home. As 
for the Queen—“ personal acquaintance with her excites conflicting 
feelings,” whatever may be the hidden significance of that oracular 
remark, Of course the Count has been a guest at Sandringham and 





30 ‘*Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General Custer.” By Eliza- 
beth B. Custer. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1885. 
31 **Sketches in Spain, from Nature, Art, and Life.” By John Lomas. 
. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1884. 
32 “The World of London” (La Société de Londres). By Count Paul Vasili. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1885, 
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can give us an instance of the Prince of Wales’s “ perfect tact” in 
reminding those about him of what is due to him. “ One evening 
while the Prince was playing billiards, an equerry quietly slipped off, 
and the Prince, leaving him time to undress and go to bed, suddenly 
affected to observe his absence, and sent for him.” The Count knows 
all the little personal peculiarities of every member, male and female, 
of the aristocracy, and we are duly informed of the same. His 
remarks about politicians and journalists are fair and on the whole 
unobjectionable. We are glad to admit that if Count Vasili shows 
no insight into the genius of the English character, like M. Taine, 
neither is he vulgar and offensive, like Max O’Rell. 

In this revolutionary age of ours, education has remained perhaps 
the most conservative of all the branches of life in England. New men 
come forward, new subjects are introduced, but oh! how modestly 
‘modern sides” are established ; but our schools remain much what 
they were thirty or forty years ago, The very towns in which they 
exist alter their appearance beyond recognition; yet our Etons, and 
even our more radical Rugbies, still maintain their old curriculum 
with merely slight modifications, Latin and Greek are still the bases 
of the education of the well-to-do classes ; mathematics hold the second 
place. Only after these—“ Proximus his, longo sed proximus inter- 
vallo "—the modern languages receive a little attention, and natural 
science stillless. But if the subjects are little changed, the apparatus 
with which they are taught ever yields to new. A parent who visits 
his boy at a public school finds that he uses scarcely one of the books 
on which he himself was trained. ‘The lad’s shelves are laden with 
smartly-bound new hand-books, and new annotated selections; it is 
old-fashioned now-a-days for a boy to take a plain and complete text- 

book of Virgil or Horace into his class-room. A scarlet First Book 
' of the ASneid, with notes by Mr. Brown, or a bright-blue Second 
Book of the Iliad, annotated by Mr. Jones, are the heaviest portions ot 
his equipment; as for his mathematics—-Euclid, how art thou trans- 
formed in some of the newer manuals! The requirements of book- 
sellers and the ambition of bookmakers and teachers have something 
to do with this change; but its advantages probably outbalance its 
evils, for Messrs. Brown and Jones are generally scholars, and put 
honest work into their little books. 

In one branch of instruction there was, however, an unquestionable 
need for new books, for the simple reason that it had no suitable 
books a generation or two back. Many middle-aged men can re- 
member that they had no opportunity of learning French or German 
at school ; and those who were more fortunate had to sharpen their 
teeth on “ Télémaque” or Schiller’s ‘‘ Dreissigjiihriger Krieg,” almost 
exclusively. This /acuna has, however, been largely filled up with good 
and bad books, It is but a few years since the Prince Consort 
practically introduced the study of German at Eton; and now there 
are actually before us two books of selections from Heine for school 
use. One of these” is edited by Dr. Buchheim, who, by his excellent 
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editions of the Classics, has done far more than any other man to 
forward the study of German in England and America. It would 
probably have staggered the Prince Consort somewhat, to learn that 
Heine would so soon be read by school-boys; we, however, fully 
approve Dr. Buchheim’s choice. A boy’s mind ought to be opened 
and exercised in all his work. For mere practice in German a news- 
paper paragraph, if not ungrammatical, would do as well as anything 
else. But in every boy who is learning German a man is growing ; 
and to set that boy to work on Heine, is to foster the growth of 
thought and the formation of opinion—nay, it is to implant an intel- 
ligent knowledge of the history of the all-important century now 
ending. Dr. Buchheim’s 220 pages of selections are all attractive, 
and are of course chosen with a view to their purpose. They are 
followed by a considerable body of excellent brief notes, and pre- 
ceded by an interesting biographical sketch of his author. The book 
is beautifully printed, and, in view of the tendency of the age, 
Roman type has been adopted. It is enough to say that Dr. Buch- 
heim has bestowed on this opusculum as much learning, labour and 
care as have marked his previous editions of German Classics, 

Every school of mathematics has its own favourite way of pre- 
senting fundamental principles. Mr. Isaac Warren™ may be accepted 
as a careful exponent of the order and methods adopted in the 
University of Dublin. In a text-book for schoolboys and under- 
graduates there is not scope for much originality, the chief objects to 
be kept in view being a proper logical arrangement of propositions, 
and clearness of demonstration. ‘These merits are possessed by Mr. - 
Warren’s “ Elements of Plane Trigonometry.” f= 

We have received the following, which we regret we cannot fing!’ > 
space to notice more particularly :— 

“ Railway Management at Stations.” By E. B. Ivatts, Goods” 
Manager, Midland Great Western Railway (London: McCorquodale 
& Co., Euston Square, 1885). A really useful book, and more 
interesting to the general reader than we could have thought possible 
from its title. 

‘British Railways and Canals in relation to British Trade and 
Government Control.” By Hercules, (London: Field & Tuer, The 
Leadenhall Press, E.C.) 

“* Representative American Orations, to illustrate American Political 
History.” Edited with Introductions by Alexander Johnston, Professor 
of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in the College of New Jersey. 
(New York & London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 1884.) 

“ Official Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland : comprising Lists of the Papers read during 
1884 before Societies engaged in Fourteen Departments of Research, 
with the names of their Authors.” Second Annual Issue. (London : 
Chas, Griffin & Co., Exeter Street, Strand, 1885.) 

“Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Edited by the 
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Secretary. Vol. XVI., 1884-5, (London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle & Rivington, 1885.) 

“ Report of the Minister of Education (Ontario) for the year 1884, 
with the Statistics of 1883.” (Toronto: The “Grip” Printing & 
Publishing Co., 1885.) 

“The Sabbath for Man : a Study of the Origin, Obligation, History, 
Advantages, and Present State of Sabbath Observance, &c.” By Rev. 
Wilbur J. Crafts, AM. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York & London, 
1885.) 

“Man's Birthright; or, the Higher Law of Property.” By Edwd. 
H. G. Clark. (New York & London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1885.) 

“ Our Gipsies in City, Tent, and Van. Containing an Account of 
their Origin and Strange Life, &c.” By Vernon S. Marwood. (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 1885.) 

“ Dwelling Houses: Their Sanitary Construction and Arrangement.” 
By W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. Oxon, F.R.C.P. London, &c. &e. 
Second Edition. (London: H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C., 
1885.) 

“ Briton’s Awake! ! !” By A.B. C. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co., 1885.) 

‘Patents and Patentees.” Vols. xiii. and xiv., Indexes for the 
years 1878, 1879. By Richd. Gibbs, Registrar-General of Victoria. 
(Melbourne : John Ferres ; and London: Triibner & Co, 1882 and 
1884); ‘Victorian Year Book for 1883-84.” By Henry Heylyn 
Hayter, C.M.G., Govt. Statist of Victoria. (Same publishers, 1884); 
“Second Report of the Civil Service Commission of the State of New 
York.” (New York: Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding Company, 
1885); “ The Place of Physical-Science in Education. A Lecture by 
Geo, Cresswell.” (Cape Town: J. C. Juta, 1884); “The Spanish 
Treaty opposed to Tariff Reform.” (Questions of the Day—XVIIL.) 
Report of a Committee of Inquiry appointed by the New York Free 
Trade Club. (New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1885); “ The New 
Departure in College Education ; being a Reply to President Eliot’s 
Defence of it in New York.” By James McCosh, D.D. (New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1885); “The Course of Study in Princeton 
College; being a Report to the Trustees of the College, by the 
President, 1884.” ‘An Analysis of the Principles of Economics. 
Part I.” By Patrick Giddes. (London: Williams & Norgate, 1885); 
‘The Homes of the Poor in Westminster.” By Rev. A. Jones, D.D. 
Second Edition. (London: Rivingtons, 1885); ‘Did Napoleon 
Ever Exist?” By J. B. Pérés, (London: Remington & Co. 1885). 

The elaborate statistics issued by the Direzione Generale della 
Statistica are as clearly arranged and as instructive as usual. One of 
these is an invaluable Bibliographical index: “Saggio di Bibliografia 
Statistica Italiana” (Roma Tipografia dei Fratelli Bencini, 1885). 
Besides this we have before us ‘‘Annali di Statistica,” serie 8a, vols. 
xii. & xiii. (same publishers), and serie 8a vol: xiv. (Roma: Tipografia 
Viedi Botta, 1885); “Movimento dello Stato Civile; Contronti 
Internazionali per gli anni 1865-83.” (Roma: Tipografia Elzeviriana, 
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1884); “ Movimento degli Infermi negli Ospidali Civili dell Regno, 
Anno 1883, Introduzione.” (Roma: Tipografia della Camera dei 
Deputati, 1885), and ‘“Introduzione alla Statistica della Banche 
Popolari Italiane (Anni 1881-83) con una Relazione de Luigi 
Luzzatti” (Roma: Stabilmento Tipografico dell’ Opinione, 1885.) 
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yy OEen SCIENCE gathers around a few great ideas, and has 

changed our conceptions in some ways of man’s relation to the 
universe. Mr, Laing' has attempted to show the bearing of these 
changes on phases of thought which are commonly termed religious, 
IIis book divides into two parts: the first termed Modern Science, 
and the second termed Modern Thought. Modern science is treated of 
in six chapters, which discuss space, time, matter, life, the antiquity 
of man, and man’s place in nature. There is nothing original in the 
facts presented, and the author’s endeavour is rather to simplify and 
make accessible the teaching of Darwin, Lyell, Lubbock, Huxley, 
Proctor, and other writers. The chapter on space gives an idea of 
the method by which the vast extent of space is estimated, and sum- 
marizes facts enough to convey some idea of the action of gravity in 
the heavens. Just as the telescope brings under our eyes a world 
which seems practically infinite, so the microscope has revealed another 
world practically infinitesimal. In the second chapter Mr. Lang 
endeavours to show that geology has done for our conception of time 
almost as much as astronomy does for conceptions of space; and he 
states the evidence on which the duration of time is inferred from the 
succession of the strata and some of their organic deposits. The 
third chapter treats of ether, matter, and energy, of which the 
material universe is said to be composed, and concludes by comparing 
the universe to a clock, so perfectly constructed from the beginning 
as to require no outside interference during the time it has to run, to 
keep it going with absolute correctness. The next chapter, on Life, 
similarly deals with the elementary facts which govern existence, with 
the view of showing how the supérnatural has faded from our concep- 
tions in all physical characteristics of living things. The chapter con- 
cludes by inquiring, Are saints and heroes whom we revere, and the 
beautiful women'whom we admire, descended, not from an all-glorious 
Adam and all-lovely Eve, but from paleolithic savages, more rude 
and bestial than the lowest tribe of Bushmen or Australians? Then 
the antiquity of man is told on the evidences of the flints found in 
gravels and in caves, and the forms of life which are associated with 
them, and other similar records, like those of the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland; but the author presses into his service the so-called 





1 ¢¢ Modern Science and Modern Thought.” By S, Laing, Esq. M.P. London: 
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miocene works of art described by Quatrefages, although accepting 
this antiquity with some doubt. Man’s place in nature is a chapter 
designed to show that there is no difference of a physical kind of any 
importance between man and the lower animals, discusses the varia- 
tions of the human race, and the development of language, religion, 
and civilization, with the conclusion that man is a product of laws of 
evolution. The second part consists of chapters on modern thought, 
miracles, Christianity without miracles, and practical life, quoting the 
well-known passages of ‘‘ In Memoriam” which deal with the conflict 
of good and evil and the waste of life. The author urges that the 
discoveries of science have so far established the universality of law as 
to make it impossible for sincere men to retain the faith of their 
ancestors in dogmas and miracles. He fortifies himself with the 
authority of Carlyle, Rénan, and George Eliot ; and urges that what 
the greatest thinkers think to-day, the mass of thinkers will think 
to-morrow, and the great army of non-thinkers will assume to be self- 
evident the day after. The phases of thought which have flowed from 
Darwin’s teaching are stated especially in the philosophy of Agnosticism, 
which, it is remarked, does not negative the possibility of a future 
existence, but only cbjects to its being discussed as a matter of definite 
knowledge. The views of Comte and other phases of thought, like 
spiritualism and inesmerism, are well stated. Then succeeds a chapter 
on miracles, in which various miracles mentioned in Scripture as about 
to occur are shown not to have occurred, and the evidences concerning 
the Resurrection are examined, with the conclusion that the evidence 
for miracles is altogether insufficient to establish even an ordinary 
fact. The author concludes that Christianity is not only theoretical, 
but practical ; and in reply to the question, Can Christianity continue 
to exist without miracles? states that practical Christianity needs no 
miracles. 

The author would rest Christianity on the purity and loveliness of 
Christ’s life and teaching, which he regards as the foundation of a 
religion which for nineteen centuries has been the main civilizing 
influence of the world, and the faith of its noblest races. The 
miracles are not rejected as fables but read as parables, though the 
author admits that this was not the intention of the original writers. 
The concluding chapter, on practical life, touches on matters which 
govern our well-being, such as self-reverence, self-knowledge, and 
self-control. From the first page to the last the book is charmingly 
written, with temperance and wisdom that will win a hearing for the 
author from many who may not share his views. 

About the year 1870, or a little earlier, the late Professor Clifford 
delivered some courses of lectures to young ladies in London, upon 
the elementary conceptions and processes of mathematics. Being 
addressed to those whose experience of mathematical processes was 
likely to be limited to the mechanical teaching of so-called elementary 
rules, he took pains to simplify and subdivide the treatment, so that 
the mathematical ideas should be grasped without the drudgery 
incident to the old methods of teaching. How many of these courses 
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were delivered, or how far their substance has been preserved in 
pupils’ note-books, we know not; but at length a volume” embraces so 
much of Clifford’s work as had been prepared for press, although a 
considerable part of the book is due to other hands. The editor’s 
work is not distinguished from the author’s; and, so far as we can 
_gather from the preface, the editor appears to have known but little of 
the author’s intentions ; for it is apparently only after the volume was 
finished that it was discovered that it should have included a chapter 
on mass. Thissubject, like the others, was freely discussed by Clifford 
with his friends, and though the chapter might not have been con- 
structed from such data, the traces of its existence were worth follow- 
ing. As the book stands, it has very much the character of a restored 
group of statuary. We know that the chapter on number and the 
chapter on space are substantially reprinted from the shorthand 
writer’s report. A part of the third chapter is attributed to Clifford. 
Chapter four, on position, is the editor’s ; and chapter five, on motion, 
is substantially Clifford’s, It would be superfluous to say anything 
in praise of the conception of the work; it is the effort of an intel- 
lectual giant, to use his methods of thoughts in relaxation, as it were, 
so that young people might share in his enjoyment. It is only neces- 
sary to read the first chapter or two, .to realize the wonderful teaching 
power which the volume displays; and we believe that no happier 
contribution was ever made to the science and methods of teaching. 
Clifford says: ‘We may depend upon it that algebra which cannot 
be translated into good English and sound common-sense is bad 
algebra.” If teachers will take this saying to heart, and make use of 
methods, clear, exact, logical in their sequence, and complete in 
their series of stages, such as the author’s work in this volume shows, 
mathematics would become a far more powerful aid in mental develop- 
ment, and might themselves be further developed by students so 
nurtured. The editor’s task has been of no small difficulty, and has 
been very carefully performed. 

Professor Tait’s “ Properties of Matter ”® is the subject of the intro- 
duction to the course of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. ‘The author states that it presupposes a sound knowledge 
of ordinary geometry, a moderate acquaintance with the elements ot 
algebra and trigonometry, and a general knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of kinematics of a point, and of kinetics of a particle. The 
book is designed as the first of a series which will comprise volumes 
on dynamics, sound, and electricity, in sequence to the volume on light 
already published. The work opens with an introductory chapter, 
enumerating the following axioms: first, the physical universe has an 
objective existence; 2, we become cognizant of it solely by the aid 
of our senses ; 3, indications of the senses are always imperfect and 





2 The International Scientific Series. Vol. LI. ‘The Common-sense of the 
Exact Sciences.” By the late William Kingdon Clifford. With 100 figures, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1885. 

3 « Properties of Matter.” By P, G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E. Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black. 1885. 
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often misleading; and 4, that the patient exercise of reason enables 
us to control these indications. Using the word thing to denote any 
part of the physical universe, the author concludes that matter and 
energy are the only two classes of things; and that time and space, 
number, magnitude, position, velocity, &c., are not things, and that 
consciousness, volition, &c., are not physical. Matter is the means of 
manifesting energy, so that the properties of matter come to be distinct 
from the forms of energy, and comprise such ideas as gather round 
terms like mass, weight, cohesion, elasticity, &c. The various defini- 
tions of matter which writers have used are set forth, and the author 
selects the expression that matter is whatever can occupy space, The 
volume is divided into’ fourteen chapters and 332 nimbered para- 
graphs, and includes certain illustrative appendices. Commencing with 
a statement of hypotheses concerning the ultimate structure of matter, 
the views current as to the nature of atoms are set forth. Then the 
terms in common use, by which the properties of matter are made 
intelligible, are discussed in a broad philosophical way. We then 
approach the great conceptions of time and space; and this leads to a 
discussion of many other terms by which the properties of time and 
space are more accurately expressed, In succeeding chapters, impene- 
trability, porosity, and divisibility are discussed, before Professor Tait 
proceeds to consider Newton’s laws of motion and gravitation. Those 
subjects lead naturally to considerations connected with deformation 
and elasticity ; the compressibility of gases, liquids, and solids; while 
cohesion and capillarity, diffusion, osmose, transpiration, and viscosity 
are cognate. The last chapter is on the aggregation of particles. 
The work is clearly written, and gives an intelligible account of the 
fundamental principles of physics, so as to be, but for a few para- 
graphs, within the grasp of readers who have no mathematical know- 
ledge. It is well calculated to stimulate a student's reflective powers, 
and is a very able introduction to the study of physics. 

We have received “An Elementary Star Atlas,”* by the Rev. Mr. 
Espin. It includes maps for the months, with a page of description to 
each. The boundaries of the constellations are the same as those in 
general use in this country, but the magnitudes of the stars are indi- 
cated as in the Atlas of Hies. The result seems to us obscure, and it is 
not easy to identify the constellations from the maps, owing to the 
crowding of symbols of different forms and sizes. The notes, however, 
are excellent. 

An interesting course of “Six Lectures on School Hygiene”* was 
delivered before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association by as many 
American physicians. The opening lecture, on “School Hygiene,” 
discusses the general .questions which should be considered in estab- 





4 “An Elementary Star Atlas.” A Series of Twelve Simple Star Maps, 
with descriptive letterpress. By Rev. T. H. E. C. Espin, B.A, F.R.A.S. Witha 
preface by Westwood Oliver. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1885. 

5 ‘*Six Lectures upon School Hygiene.” . Delivered, under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Emergency and Hygenic Association, to Teachers in Public Schools. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 1885. 
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lishing a school. First as to situation, as far removed as possible from 
noisy and unwholesome trades and industries, and so built that as 
much sunlight as possible may enter the rooms. Ventilation and 
heating are discussed, but even allowing for the statement that 
Americans require a higher temperature than Europeans, 65° F. to 
70° F. seems to us altogether too high a temperature for healthy 
school work. Overcrowding and drainage receive consideration, as 
does care of the eyes. Overwork would appear to be becoming 
serious in Massachusetts, for while in 1860 there were 1,386 deaths 
in the State from disorders of the brain, the number had risen to 
3,562 in 1883, out of all proportion to the increase of population, 
and manifested chiefly in apoplexy, paralysis, and insanity. This is 
essentially an introductory lecture by Dr. Frank Wells, and is ampli- 
fied in the five lectures which follow: Professor Draper treating 
of “Heating and Ventilation ;” Dr. Williams on “ Care of the Eyes 
during School Years; ” Dr. Shattock on ‘Epidemics and Disinfec- 
tion;”’ Dr. Frank Wells on “ Drainage; ” and Dr. Folsom on “The 
Relation of Public Schools to Disorders of the Nervous System.” 
There are many excellent practical suggestions scattered through the 
volume, which should be considered by all who take part in education, 
though for many reasons the conditions of American schools are not - 
always comparable to those of this country. 

Mr. Romanes some years ago came before the scientific public as 
an original experimenter upon jelly-fish, He has now somewhat 
popularized and systematized his work, and added to the studies of 
jelly-fish a study of star-fish and sea-urchins.” The object of his 
labours is to exhibit the nature of the nerves in these organisms, 
The book is divided into ten chapters, and opens with an account of 
the structure of the Meduse, with a view of pointing out what was 
known of their nervous structure when the author’s observations 
commenced. The next chapter, entitled Fundamental Experiments, 
describes the effects of cutting away various portions of the organism, 
with the conclusion that removal of the extreme margin of the animal, 
completely and instantly paralyses locomotion, and that the covered- 
eyed Meduse have the locomotor centres more diffused than in the 
naked-eyed Meduse. Experiments are then made in stimulation by 
the action of light, electricity, temperature, and other agents, followed 
by experiments in dividing the body in a number of remarkable 
ways, so as to show the paths in which sensation travels through the 
tissues, first in the covered-eyed types, and then in the naked-eyed 
Meduse. ‘The sixth chapter describes experiments in co-ordination. 
Attention is next given to the natural rhythm of movements of the 
bell in Meduse, with experiments on the way in which it is influenced 
by segmentation, mutilation, temperature, and various gases. Obser- 
vations follow on the artificial rhythm obtained after paralyzing the 
swimming-bell, The ninth chapter is devoted to experiments show- 





6 The International Scientific Series. Vol.L. Jelly-fish, Star-fish, and Sea- 
urchins. Being a research on Primitive Nervous Systems.” By G.-J. Romanes, 
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ing the effects of various poisons upon jelly-fish, from which it appears 
that there is an extraordinary resemblance to their action on higher 
animals, The last chapter describes the structure of star-fishes and 
sea-urchins, especially in the matter of the tube-feet, or ambulacral 
system; and then deals with the use of the feet, with various experi- 
ments in stimulation, Experiments in dividing the body are also 
detailed, with examination of the special senses. It will thus be seen 
that this is a special physiological research rather than a popular 
memoir, and it appeals more to naturalists engaged in research than 
to those who appreciate results at which science has arrived. A book 
of more general zoological interest might have been produced if the 
treatment had been of a general kind, and less space given to matters 
which the author has already published in Transactions of scientific 
societies. There is no index, 

Dr. Francis Warner’s book on physical expression’ is devoted 
chiefly to an explanation of its phenomena. The work consists of 
nineteen chapters, illustrated by some fifty diagrams. After the 
introductory chapter the author discusses expression and the infer- 
ences which expression may convey in men and animals—the term 
expression being used in a wide sense to indicate function or property. 
There is some want of clearness consequent upon this inexact use of 
familiar words. Succeeding chapters discuss movements, and the 
physiology of expression, by which the author understands dependence 
of physiologicai action upon nerve stimulation. Postures receive a good 
deal of consideration as means of expression, a chapter being given to 
the upper extremity, one to. the head, a chapter to the face, and another 
to the eyes. The succeeding chapters deal with general conditions of 
the brain, the action of the brain in the infant and adult, art criticism, 
a chapter of passages in literature which bear on the general principles 
which the author advances; while a final chapter describes method and 
apparatus for obtaining records of movements in thelimbs. This work 
seems to us misleading in its title and not well digested in its matter, and 
although it contains much that is interesting, the reader is introduced 
to angularities of treatment which seem to us unnecessary. 

The “ Birds of Lancashire ”* forms a handy little volume, full of 
careful observation and interest. There are two hundred and fifty- 
six species of birds in Lancashire, of which eighty-five are re- 
sidents, thirty-one summer visitors, sixty-five winter visitors, and 
seventy-five occasional visitors. The residents all breed within 
the county, except the lesser black-backed gull and the herring 
gull. The peregrine falcon, common buzzard, henharrier, nut- 
hatch, goldfinch, rock-dove, water-rail, and spotted crake, all still 
breed, but are becoming rare; while the pied flycatcher is a summer 
visitor now very rare. The crossbill formerly bred regularly. The 





7 The International Scientific Series. Vol. LIT. “ Physical Expression : its 
Modes and Principles.”” By Francis Warner, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P. With fifty- 
one illustrations. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 

® “The Birds of Lancashire.” By F. 8S. Mitchell, Illustrated by J. G. 
Keulemans, Victor Prout, &c, London: John Van Voorst. 1885. 
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occasional visitors include the roseate tern, which was formerly a 
regular summer migrant. Several species appear to have escaped 
from confinement, such as the Egyptian goose, Canada goose, &c. The | 
introduction details many interesting particulars concerning Lancashire 

birds, the publications which relate to them, and the observers who 

have contributed information from their several localities, The result of 

this co-operation has been an excellent handbook, which is further 

- enriched by a map of Lancashire, two or three coloured figures of the 

black-throated wheatear and the wall-creeper, and some other 

illustrations, It were much to be desired that every county had its 

local natural histories written on a similar plan. 

“The Ministry of Flowers ”® is almost of the nature of a series of 
flower sermons. The !ittle volume is divided into four parts or books: 
the first treats of human life, the second of the evils of life, the third 
of the virtues of life, and the fourth of other features of life. Each 
of these chapters is subdivided into many short addresses, in which 
Biblical quotations are frequent, and discourses concerning flowers 
form a large part of the matter. The book is illustrated with a 
number of figures of common plants, It is a popular scientific book, 
written for those who like a little science mixed with a little Scripture. 

Dr. J. C. Brown has added another volume to his series on 
Forestry in Russia.1° The present compilation is divided into five parts. 
The first part treats of the forests of Poland. The same method is 
adopted of describing the different processes of forest exploitation, the 
area, distribution, management, and produce of forests, with an enumera- 
tion of the Polish school of forestry. A chapter is added on Polish 
history, which does not appear to have any connection with forestry. 
The second part is devoted to Lithuania. Some account is given of the 
country and its people, and the area and distribution of the forests. 
The forests of the Dnieper valley are treated in some detail. A 
few pages describe the forests of the Ukraine. The fourth part 
gives particulars of the timber exports from the Baltic; and the tifth 
part describes the administration of forests in the Baltic provinces of” 
Russia. It is needless to say that there is a large amount of interest- 
ing information brought together, which would probably be more. 
useful to students if it were more systematically digested, 

The failure of ordinary farming industries in this country, now for 
many years, has led to increased attention to the dairy. In 1879 we 
imported two million hundredweights of butter, of the value of 
£10,250,000. In 1883 the import of butter had risen to 2,332,701 
ewts. Of cheese we imported in 1879 two million hundredweights, uf 
the value of nearly £4,000,000, and in this item also the imports show 
an increase, Inthe matter of cheese a large part of the total consists of 





9 ‘The Ministry of Flowers.” Being some thoughts respecting Life suggested 
by the book of Nature. By the Rev, Hilderic Friend, F.L.S. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1885, 

10 ‘ Forests and Forestry in Poland, Lithuania, Ukraine, and the Baltic Provinces 
of Russia.” With notices of the export of timber from Memel, Dantzig, and 
Riga. Compiled by John Croumbie Brown, LL.D, Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Montreal ; Dawson Brothers, 1885, 
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kinds which are in general demand, but which English farmers are 
too conservative to produce. In this neglect of the dairy the British 
people are. altogether exceptional, and many continental nations have 
long since manufactured for their own consumption every cheese for 
which there is a demand, Influenced by such considerations, Mr 
James Long has written a most interesting practical account of dairy 
farming Having briefly considered our dairy system and the dis- 
tribution of milch cows in the country, chapters are devoted to the 
different kinds of dairy produce—milk, butter, and cheese, with 
interesting particulars concerning the quality of milk, the manufacture 
of condensed milk, milk analysis and adulteration, transport of milk 
by railways, and the manufacture and value of cream. Then succeed 
chapters on butter and its constituents; cheese, curd and whey; and 
koumiss. The various processes of butter-making and cheese-making 
are described. To these preliminaries succeed descriptions of the differ- 
ent ways in which dairies are constructed, with figures and descriptions 
of the utensils and appliances ; such as churns, cream-separators, milk- 
coolers, butter-presses, and many other kinds of dairy apparatus. The 
different instruments used in making cheese—the curd-mills, presses, 
cheese-vats—are similarly discussed. An interesting chapter describes 
the milk factories of many parts of Europe; another chapter is devoted 
to the dairy farm. But not the least interesting and valuable portion 
of the book consists of an account of the cheese-making industries of 
the various parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and 
Denmark. As a popular statement of information that is not generally 
accessible, and which, in part at least, is the result of personal 
observation, this volume is likely to be useful in directing attention to 
some of the conditions under which dairy farming may be further 
developed in this country. 

“ Paradise. Found” is in some respects a delightful and learned 
book. At the opening of his preface the author states it is not the 
work of a dreamer, neither has it proceeded from a love of learned 
paradox; nor is it a cunningly devised fable aimed at particular ten- 
dencies of current science, philosophy, or religion. It is a thoroughly 
serious and sincere attempt to present what is to the author’s mind the 
true and final solution of one of the greatest and most fascinating of 
all problems connected with the history of mankind. The work is 
divided into six parts, and includes a number of appendices. Part I. 
on the “ Location of Eden,” consists of three chapters, which give the 
results of explorers who have searched the earth to discover it; the 
researches of theologians, who have endeavoured to locate it on Biblical 
data; and the results of naturalists and scholars, whose points of view 
have not been theological. The second part states the hypothesis that 





11 “ British Dairy Farming.” To which is added a description of .the chief 
Continental systems. By James Long (‘‘Merlin” of ‘‘The Field.” London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1885. : 

22 “ Paradise Found : the Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole.” A 
study of the prehistoric world. By William F. Warren, 8.T.D., LL.D., President 
of Boston University. With’ original illustrations. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1885, 
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the primitive Eden was at the North Pole, and enumerates the charac- 
teristics which such an Eden would have possessed before the Poles 
had their present temperature. The third part proceeds to discuss the 
hypothesis from many scientific aspects. First, it is urged that the 
Poles of the earth would have cooled before the equatorial regions, and 
that life would consequently have commenced sooner at the Poles 
than elsewhere. Secondly, astronomical geography is appealed to 
to show that the length of the polar night is not so great as to 
have interfered seriously with the development of life, and that 
the period of darkness probably varies between two months and 
a little over ten weeks, so that the duration of light is affirmed to 
’ be greater at the Pole than at the Equator. Then the testimony of 
physiographical geology is invoked to show that ancient lands occupied 
the polar region, and have disappeared by depression. The views of 
many naturalists are set forth to show that the polar regions in those 
days must have possessed an Eden-like climate. The Tertiary flora, 
described by Professor Heer, is considered to substantiate the author’s 
view, that the modern types of life have spread from the North Pole, 
and there are some anthropological considerations which tend to the 
same conclusion... Similar views were put forward by Mr. C. Hilton 
Scribner in a recent work, ‘‘ Where did Life begin?” noticed in Tue 
Westminster Review. The fourth part is an examination of ethnic 
traditions in ancient cosmology and mythical geography, and in the 
ideas of Japanese, Chinese, Eastern Aryan, old Persian, Akkadian, 
. Assyrian, Babylonian, ancient Egyptian and ancient Greek literature, 
with a view of showing that the teachings of all peoples tend to support 
the author’s hypothesis of a Garden of Eden at the North Pole. The 
fifth part discusses verifications based upon the peculiarities of a polar 
paradise to be found in the stars of Eden, the day, the Eden zenith, 
the navel of the earth, the quadrifurcate river, the central tree, and 
the exuberance of life. And the author concludes this part by stating 
that our Arctic Eden, by explaining the origin of the cosmological con- 
ceptions of ancient Chaldea, Egypt, and India, explains at the same 
time the origin of the most eccentric and apparently senseless conceptions 
of medieval and modern cosmographies. The concluding or sixth part 
is designed to show the significance of the author’s results in relation to 
biological studies, the study of ancient literature, the origin of reli- 
gion, and the theory of civilization. If it were not that the book has 
a serious side, it might be regarded as a most delightful work of 
fiction in the garb of science. But the author, who states such facts 
as come in his way excellently, is weaving the whole fabric of modern 
knowledge into a story which shall satisfy certain conditions of an 
ancient tradition as to the first home of man; and, unable to accept, 
or apparently comprehend, the conditions of human evolution, all 
nature is twisted into a polar knot, to support the flagging faith that 
primeval man, was perfect. The author pleads that we will admit 
reversed evolution, out of which the human race has grovelled 
into its present degraded condition. Neither a belief in deluges, 
or original creation of man, or a divine Eden at the a} Pole, 
‘ 00o 
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is now necessary to the well-being of the human race. But if we 
exclude from the book the author’s serious pretensions, and treat 
it as a work in which imagination and no small amount of learning 
are disporting themselves in the playground of science, the book will 
be found not undeserving of examination. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


R. WILHELM GEIGER’S extensive and careful researches into the 
religion and life of the primitive Zoroastrians have excited much 
interest throughout Europe, and his great work, Ostiranische Kultur 
im Alterthum, is well known to all who are occupied ir kindred studies, 
Those who cannot read German easily—and unfortunately there are 
many such still—will now be able to read a good English translation of 
the greater portion of the work,' and a translation which is doubly 
valuable from the fact of the writer being a Parsee, and therefore 
naturally understanding and sympathizing with the subject, and being 
able, occasionally, to correct errors of the author. For instance, Dr, 
Geiger, in his chapter on Marriage, after speaking of the equal posi- 
tion of the Iranian wife, who was nmano pathni, mistress of the house, 
with her husband, who wa’ nmano paiti, master of the house, goes on to 
say “that the marriage of relations is not only unforbidden in the 
Avesta, but even recommended and described as a meritorious and 
pious action. It is esteemed as an institution that has proceeded from 
Mazda and Zarathushtra, and is thus sanctioned as a very ancient 
custom and a divine ordinance.” On this Mr. Sanjana quotes the 
passage which Dr. Geiger cites to support his view, and differs with him 
in its interpretation. The word translated marriage “ does not 
properly refer to marriage among mankind, as Dr. Spiegel and others 
have endeavoured to interpret it, but it rather signifies that the 
religion revealed to Zarathushtra by Ahura Mazda is the only medium on 
earth the sincere belief in which infallibly conduces so to exalt the 
human mind as to bring it to a clear conception of the Deity. What- 
ever might be the view of the later Pahlavi writers with regard to the 
word Khveludas, we have no single instance in the Avesta which can 
suggest the idea that amongst the Avesta nation there ever was a 
marriage contracted between brother and sister.” And farther on in 
the same chapter: ‘Sons and wives are esteemed as an ornament to 
a house, and the yazatas bestow them upon, the pious in abundance. 
This might be construed as an indication that polygamy was customary, 
and a great number of womena marx of opulence and divine blessing.” 
The translator’s note is as follows :— 
The passage wherein the Avesta esteems “ sons and wives as an ornament 
‘to afamily ” does not imply the wives of a single man, but all the married 





1 «Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times.” By Dr. Wilhelm 
Geiger, Translated by D, D. Peshotan Sanjana, R.A. London: Henry Frowde. 
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women living in thesame house. Just as is the case now in Parsee families, so 
also in the age of the Avesta, may we conceive a Zoroastrian family as havin 
married daughters, daughters-in-law, and even grand-daughters-in-law, wit. 
the mater familias at their head, all forming a group of more than a dozen 
women. Even when the Zoroastrian prays for sons, he does not generally 
pray for sons only, but for sons and wives—.e., sons who should be sufficiently 
well settled in life to afford to marry as well as to maintain households of 
their own. 

In the description of the Iranian method of disposing of corpses, Dr. 
Geiger speaks of the places of exposure as dakhmas, which must be 
erected on waste lands. Asthe community grew, “many dakhmashad 
to be pulled down and erected farther off, when civilization had 
approached them. This explains why the closing of dakhmas is 
esteemed meritorious.” Again Mr. Sanjana corrects the German 
scholar’s interpretation of the meaning of a word. 

How Dr. Geiger could conceive this totally new aspect of the meritoriousness 
of pulling down the datimas, we cannot imagine. The word, as it is used 
throughout the Avesta, does not mean the place for the exposure of the lranian 
dead, but the covered tomb of any person, be he Zoroastrian or non-Zoroastrian. 
As the Vendidad strictly orders the exposure of the dead body to the light of 
the sun, its consumption by vultures, and the preservation of the bones in an 
astodan, so also does it forbid closed sepulchres to the adherents of the Law 
while it compels them to pull down and destroy any tomb whereby to restore 
as science has taught us but lately, the natural purity of mother earth, upon 
whom solely depends the subsistence of the animal creation. 

These instances will suffice to show how valuable this translation will 
be even to those who possess the work in its original German. 

Many people go to Rome to study the remains of the early greatness 
of the mistress of the world, but few, except professed antiquaries, take 
the trouble to explore the grandest monument of the power and deter- 
mination of the Romans which is to be found in their own country. 
When a villa is discovered in the Isle of Wight, when Roman cinerary 
urns and glass bottles are found in Newgate Street, there is some excite- 
ment in amateur archeological circles; but who ever goes to see the 
Roman Wall? How few people ever think that even the nameof the 
coals they burn in their drawing-room fires is a relic of Roman dominion! 
And yet a walk along the Wall from Tynemouth to Bowness must be one 
of the most fascinating tramps to be had in England. A wild country 
with beautiful scenery, and the constant excitement of discovering the 
half-forgotten relics of a long past chapter in our history—long past 
indeed, but of which the effects will never pass away till the New 
Zealander moralizes over the ruins of St. Paul’s—what more can 
any one except the devotee of sport want for a brief holiday? 
If any one means to try this tour the new edition of Mr. Bruce’s 
Handbook’ will be indispensable. It has a capital map, on the scale of 
half an inch to a mile, mounted on linen, so that it can be consulted in 
the open air without fear of a gust of wind tearing it, and directions 
about hotel accommodation, which is not very plentiful on the Borders. 





2 “The Handbook to the Roman Wall.” By J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.S.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 
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No one knew so much about it as Mr. Bruce, and his opinion is not 
that of the ordinary English history book—that the Wall was the 
boundary of the Roman empire on the North, and a defence 
against Northern enemies—but that it was built to act as the base of 
military operations both on the North and South, as every station and 
mile-castle has as wide a gate and easy access on one side as on the 
other. Mr. Bruce also thinks that the stone wall and earthen vallum 
were both reared by order of Hadrian, and repaired by Severus, not 
that one emperor erected the vallum and another the wall. Visitors 
must not expect to find the remains of luxury and magnificence as in 
the South of England. The stations were strongly built, but no 
beautiful tesselated pavement, as at Brading, or painted wall plaster, is 
to be found, and the altars and inscriptions are rarely the work of 
trained artists. But the mechanical and engineering part of the work 
is superb. The stone wall, eighteen feet high, and from seven to nine 
feet wide, with a ditch and earthen rampart to correspond, is carried 
over the most rugged ground, and it is difficult in some places to 
realize how the blocks of stone were lifted into their places.- It has 
been calculated that the work must have occupied 10,000 men for 
two years, and would cost a million pounds if executed at the present 
time. Of course there are but few places where the remains of the 
work are at all perfect, but the charming little etchings of stations and 
portions of the Wall show how much of interest there is still to be seen. 
An enthusiast for Tudor architecture is rare nowadays. It is nearly 
fifty years since Hunt’s “ Exemplars” was published, and Early Eng- 
lish or Decorated for ecclesiastic and scholastic buildings, and “* Queen 
Anne ” for domestic purposes, have mostly been the fashion; and, like 
most other artists, architects are apt to decry all styles and periods 
except the one they have selected for special study. Mr. Law,’ not 
being an architect, can afford to have a taste of his own, and admire 
“ the elasticity of Tudor Gothic and its adaptability to domestic pur- 
poses,” and the variety and freedom of the grouping of the windows, 
which are distributed and proportioned, not according to the rule and line 
of a dull uniformity which destroys the comfort of so many modern 
houses, but as internal convenience required, and thus become a 
principal element in picturesqueness. The show part of the Palace is 
well known to every one. There can be no pleasanter place to spend 
a quiet afternoon on days when holiday-makers are elsewhere; but it 
is the pictures and the gardens which folk generally notice more than . 
the buildings. The Great Hall (not Wolsey’s really, but Henry VIIL’s, 
though Willement put up the Cardinal's arms in the windows) is 
familiar enough, but the living-rooms of Wolsey’s Palace are used as 
private apartments, and not shown. One of these, looking towards the 
Fountain Court, has a most beautiful ceiling “of pure cingue-cento 
- design in octagonal panels with decorative scroll-work and other 
ornaments in relief. The ribs are of moulded wood, with balls and 
leaden leaves at their intersections, These and the ornamental work 
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within the panels are gilt, the ground being of light blue.” The walls 
are:hung with tapestries, and above is a finely wrought frieze with 
cardinal’s hats and ‘‘ nakyd childer.” The fireplace is a low recess 
with a depressed arch with straight sides, and in the thickness of the 
wall is a curious little closet. Another is the room to which belongs 
the oriel window in the Clock Court. This and the next rooms have 
ribbed ceilings of complex design, with the Cardinal’s devices; while 
another, which must have been very sombre even when new, is 
panelled to the ceiling with oak, the panels bearing the linen pattern, 
The plates of these rooms show the deep-set windows; the seats, or 
ledges, for sometimes they are too high for seats, were covered with 
carpets. ‘“ Bankers” is the name they bore when used for this pur- 
pose. Carpets were hardly ever used for.the floor in Tudor times, as 
Mr. Law supposes. Tablecloths, cupboard-cloths, and window--. 
seats—these were the principal uses to which they were put. 
The old French phrase, sur le tapis, is an indication that the tables, 
and not floors, were the habitual places in which to see carpets. 
Two other things that the public never see at Hampton Court are 
the Ghosts and the Spider. Of ghosts there are three. Queen Jane 
Seymour used to wander silently about the doorway to Katharine of 
Aragon’s rooms on the second floor on the eastern side of the Clock 
Court, but has not been seen recently. But one of her successors is 
not so quiet. When Catharine Howard was confined to her own room 
before being sent to the Tower, she escaped and ran to the chapel, 
where the King was hearing Mass. The guard carried her off scream- 
ing, and 


in this gallery, it is said, a female form, dressed in white, has been seen 
coming towards the door of the royal pew, and, just as she reaches it, has been 
observed to hurry back with disordered garments and a ghastly look of despair, 
uttering at the same time the most unearthly shrieks, till she passes through 
the door at the end of the gallery. The gallery is now the lumber-room 
for old pictures, and, as the staircase is locked up at night, the voice of the 
shrieking Queen is said to be but rarely heard. : 


Mrs, Cavendish Boyle and Lady Eastlake have, however, both heard 
it, and furnished Mr. Law with written statements, which it is a pity 
he had not permission to print. The third, also well authenticated, is 
the ghost of Edward VI.’s nurse, Mrs. Penn, perhaps the ‘‘ mother 
Jak” of Holbein. She was buried at Hampton in a tomb with a life- 
sized recumbent effigy, which was removed for the building of a new 
organ-loft in 1829, and her remains scattered. Soon after, noises like 
a woman spinning, and crooning to herself, were heard in the south- 
west wing, and on investigation by the Board of Works, who were 
called in to exorcise the spirit, a hidden chamber was discovered with 
a‘spinning-wheel and a few other articles, Since then a sentry has 
been frightened by her apparition, and also a recent arrival at the 
Palace who was unaware of the legend. The ghost is recognized by 
its likeness to the effigy. The spider, a reddish-brown beast with long 
legs, sometimes five inches across, is said to be “in some mysterious 
way connected with Wolsey’s disaster, and destined for ever to haunt 
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the scene of his former greatness; ” but the romance has been destroyed 
by finding it elsewhere, and giving it a Latin name. We must not 
quit the subject without a word of praise for the illustrations, which 
are excellent, well chosen, and well executed. 

The object of Sir James Stephen’s new book‘ may, with much 
propriety, be described in the author’s own words as follows :— 

Impey, in the present day, is known to English people in general only by 
the terrible attack made upon him by Lord Macaulay in his essay on Warren 
Hastings. . . . .“‘ Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to death in 
order to serve a political purpose.” . . . . These dreadful accusations I, 
upon the fuilest consideration of all the facts . . . . and in particular of much 
evidence which Macaulay seems to me never to have seen, believe to be wholly 
unjust. For Macaulay himself I have an affectionate admiration I was, 
moreover, his successor in office, and am better able than most persons to appre- 
ciate the splendour of the services which he rendered to India. These con- 
siderations make me anxious, if I can, to repair a wrong done by him, not 
intentionally . . . . but because he adopted, on insufficient grounds, the tradi- 
tional hatred which the Whigs bore to Impey, and also because . . . . he was, 
probably, not aware that a few sentences which came from him with little 
effort were enough to brand a man’s name with almost indelible infamy. 
At the time the story opens there was still a Nabob of Bengal, 
who stood to the great rulers in the same relation that the present 
Bey of Tunis stands to the French. The government, with the excep- 
tion of military, foreign, and diplomatic affairs, was delegated to a 
great native Minister, Mohammed Reza Khan, a Persian Mussulman. 
His competitor for the office, who was passed over by Lord Clive, 
in whom the appointment rested, was a Brahmin, the Maharajah 
Nuncomar. In 1772, when Hastings was appointed Governor of 
Bengal, Reza had been in power about seven years, and the infant 
Nabob had been confided to his guardianship, ‘The Directors, becom- 
ing disappointed with the revenue returns, attributed the deficiency 
to the mismanagement of Reza, in which error they were confirmed 
by the agents of Nuncomar. The Governor was accordingly directed 
to arrest Reza, remove him from the government, and institute a 
strict inquiry, in the prosecution of which he was to avail himself of 
the assistance of Nuncomar. These orders were duly obeyed, and 
after a long investigation Hastings pronounced that tne charge was 
not made out, and set the accused at liberty—the young Nabob being 
committed to the guardianship of Munny Begum, a lady of his late 
father’s harem; Nuncomar rewarded by the appointment of his son, 
Goordass, as treasurer of the household; and the government of the 
province transferred to European hands. In 1773 the Regulating 
Act was passed, by which it was provided that Hastings should be 
appointed Governor-General, assisted by a Council of four—viz., Bar- 
well, Francis, Clavering, and Monson; and that a Supreme Court, 
consisting of a chief and three puisne judges, should be established at 
Calcutta, with powers independent of the Governor and Council. 
Hastings, possessing but a single vote in the Council, and being sup- 
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ported by Barwell only, was unable to prevent the majority from 
wresting the government out of his hands. Nuncomar, in March, 
1775, gave Francis a paper charging Hastings with taking bribes from 
Reza, Goordass, and Munny Begum. This document the Governor- 
General declined to allow to be submitted to the Council; being sup- 
ported by Barwell only, he declared the sitting closed, and left the 
room with Barwell. The majority then declared itself a Council, 
received the accusation, examined Nuncomar, declared that the charges 
- were made out, and that Hastings should be called upon to refund. 
At this juncture Nuncomar was openly inviting similar charges against 
the Governor-General, when he was arrested on a charge of forging a 
bond six years before. It may not uncharitably be presumed that, 
although the prosecutor was a native, Hastings was the real instigator 
of the proceeding. However, be that as it may, Nuncomar was tried 
by the judges of the Supreme Court and a jury, and by the unanimous 
voice both of judges and jury found guilty, and executed accordingly. 
Lord Macaulay endeavours to show that in this and other transac- 
tions Impey was but the tool of a greater villain—Hastings—and to the 
exoneration of Sir Elijah Impey from the charge of judicial murder Sir 
James Stephen devotes the major part of the two volumes now before 
us. His exposition of the law and the facts are such as might be ex- 
pected from a lawyer of his eminence, and the result is to show beyond 
all reasonable doubt that Lord Macaulay’s imputations are unfounded. 
Space forbids us to enter into the other charges against Impey, 
which have been dealt with by Sir James with similar skill and 
success. We can only regret that the nature of the subject does not 
commend itself to the general public, but only to the students of law 
and Indian history, and that for the same reason the author has in his 
answer been unable to emulate the eloquence of the accuser. We 
trust that after no long delay we may enjoy the privilege of perusing 
the full history of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, foreshadowed 
in the Preface of the present work. 

Professor Holland’s book on the Eastern Question® cannot be said to 
have appeared a whit too soon, for it gives us, what has long been 
wanted, a clear and concise account of the rise and development of 
various provinces now more vr less independent, but which formerly 
formed part and parcel of the Ottoman Empire, and only within little 
more than half a century have become emancipated from Turkish 
supremacy by the concerted action of the European Powers. This 
assumption of a collective authority to supervise the solution of the 
Kastern Question, or, in other words, “to regulate the disintegration 
of Turkey,” has been of gradual growth. It has been exercised by 
the European Powers tentatively since 1826, confining itself at first 
to outlying portions of the Ottoman Empire, and only systemati- 
cally since 1856, when the Powers assumed to deal with the central 
mass, from which they detached various tracts of territory and 
erected them into independent States. Its influence has been felt in 
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Greece, Egypt, the Danubian Principalities, the Balkan peninsula, 
and other European provinces of Turkey, and has played no incon- 
siderable part in the delimitation of boundaries of Turkey and Russia 
in Asia. The texts of the most important treaties and other public 
acts giving effect to this collective authority from time to time have 
been set out at length, collected from Parliamentary Papers and other 
sources not always accessible to the student. These have been care- 
fully annotated, and such portions of them as are no longer in force 
have been, so far as was convenient, printed in italics; this, however, 
does not strictly apply to several of the financial decrees relating to 
Egypt, which, although “superseded to an extent greater than could 
well be expressed by italicizing portions of them,” have nevertheless been 
set out in extenso in order to make the later decrees more intelligible. 
We cannot but commend this practice of giving the reader the original 
texts of what may justly be regarded as “ the title-deeds or Constitu- 
tional Charters” of those Statesor partially emancipated provinces which 
owe their freedom and independence to the concerted action of the 
European Powers. If it were only for the benefit to be derived from 
having these public acts thus collected and systematized from the 
scattered pages of Parliamentary Blue-Books, we consider the publica- 
tion of this book to be a matter for congratulation to Professor Holland 
and the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, as likely to prove a useful 
work for reference; but in addition to this we have a short 
historical introduction to each series of texts, explaining the successive 
steps which led to each treaty or act. No trace of political bias is to be 
found in these, which confine themselves to a plain chronological state- 
ment of facts as they occurred; and it is to this portion of the book, 
whether dealing with the struggle for independence by Greece, or 
with the financial difficulties of Egypt, or with the attempts made by 
Russia to interfere with the destinies of Eastern Europe in the Balkan 
peninsula to the exclusion of all other European Powers, we think 
the majority of readers will turn with most interest. The work has 
been written up to date, the latest text being that of the Declaration 
at London of the Great Powers and the Porte, dated March 17 of the 
present year, relative to Egypt, with annexed convention and decree. 
A digest of the Treaty of Berlin signed by the Powers July 13, 1878, 
and its practical effect taken in conjunction with the former Treaties of . 
Paris and London, are clearly put before the reader, and form necessarily 
a large portion of the book. The leading idea of the earlier treaties is 
shown to have been the preservation of the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, whilst the Treaty of Berlin took a 
new departure. henceforth the Porte was to be placed, us it were, 
under the tutelage of Europe, and, although we do not altogether agree 
with Professor Holland when he says that “its suzerainty over the 
principalities was to be finally extinguished,” seeing that the Sultan is 
at the present moment being recognized as suzerain over Egypt, it 
cannot be denied that the Ottoman jurisdiction was more straitly 
narrowed and defined by this treaty than by any other. Whether 
the Congress of Berlin has effected a radical cure for the “sick man,” 
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or how long it will be before the European Powers may have occasion 
once more to tender “ advice” to him, time alone can show. 

It is the rare distinction of the Colonial Office to have numbered at 
the same time among its permanent officials two such distinguished 
literary men as Sir James Stephen and Sir Henry Taylor, of both of 
whom it is true that their literary labours in no wise diminished the 
value or the efficiency of their official work. The “ Autobiography of 
Sir Henry Taylor”® is, on the whole, a heavy book. The most 
interesting passages are those in which the writer sketches the 
different Colonial Secretaries under whom he served. Of these, he 
thinks the late Earl of Derby was the worst, the late Earl Russell the 
best. Those who remember Lord Derby will recognize the truth of 
this description :—“ His skill as a debater enabled him to do without 
knowledge of his own. He took his topics from his opponents. Of 
anything of which he knew nothing, let but one view be presented to 
him, and he had not the slightest difficulty in presenting another and 
opposite one; and in this way, so far as information was concerned, 
he lived upon the enemies’ country.” Lord Glenelg he describes as 
“ high-minded, accomplished, and occasionally eloquent, but habitually 
and incurably sluggish and somnolent.” In early life Sir Henry was 
thrown among a set of young Benthamites, all of whom afterwards 
attained distinction. He speaks of ‘“ Charles Austin’s bold and 
buoyant vivacities, the gentle and thoughtful precision of John 
Romilly, the searching insight of John Mill, the steady and sterling 
sense of Edward Strutt [the late Lord Belper], the gibes and 
mockeries of Charles Villiers, and the almost feminine grace com- 
bined with the masculine intellect of Hyde Villiers.” His sketch of 
John Stuart Mill is life-like:—“ His manners were plain, neither 
graceful nor awkward, his features refined and regular, the eyes small 
relatively to the scale of the face, the jaw large, the nose straight and 
finely shaped, the lips thin and compressed, the forehead and head 
capacious, and both face and body seemed to represent outwardly the 
inflexibility of the inner man. He was for the most part painfully 

He took his share in conversation, and talked, ably and 
well of course, but with such scrupulous solicitude to think exactly 
what he should, and say exactly what he thought, that he spoke with 
an appearance of effort and as if with an impediment of the mind.” 
Such a man was not likely to make an effective speaker either on the 
platform or in Parliament. Sir Henry’s description of Southey 
talking French is amusing :—“ He speaks the language—as he says— 
without shame.or remorse; and never man dashed on in such fearful 
defiance of pronunciation and all the parts of speech.” Southey himself 
admits this in the following quatrain :— 

Here we call for Bread and Butter, 
Thanks for it in French we utter; 
Better Bread was never broken, 
Worser French was never spoken. 
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Sir Henry mentions having written “a clever and malapert article” 
in 1823 for the Quarterly, on Karl Russell as a poet. The Earl 
afterwards told Sir Henry “ that the article was very useful to him, 
as showing him that it was not to poetry, but to politics, he was to 
devote himself.” This remark of Samuel Rogers is eminently 
characteristic :—“ He observed to me that it matters very little whom 
one marries, for one finds next day.one has married somebody else.” 
We learn from these volumes that Cardinal Manning was for a short 
time a junior clerk in the Colonial Office ; and we read for the first 
time a cynical remark of a Roman Catholic belonging to the party in 
the Church to “ which the Cardinal is anything but acceptable, that 
the greatest misfortune the Roman Church has suffered in this cen- 
tury was the death of J/rs. Manning.” We can only find further 
space for what seems to us an exaggerated estimate of Charles 
Greville as “a man who was perhaps, on the. whole, and certainly 
in some important qualifications, more fitted, if not more likely, to 
have been First Minister than at least three of the First Ministers 
of his generation.” 

We have read with very great interest Captain Stumm’s sketch? of 
the advance of Russia into Central Asia up to the year 1872. It is 
curious to notice that in the commencement of the Russian relations 
with the nomads the protection of Russia was earnestly invited by the 
very tribes who afterwards offered the most desperate resistance to 
her progress—a progress which, as the writer most clearly proves, 
was forced upon her in pure self-defence against the plundering raids 
of the wandering tribes and the Turkoman pirates of the Caspian, 
always encouraged by the Khan of Khiva, in whose markets the 
captives and plunder so obtained were sold, In the year 1839 an 
expedition, organized and equipped with great care and forethought, 
was sent against Khiva, but, owing to the unprecedented severity of the 
season, was obliged to return without success, after wandering for eight 
months on the frozen steppes and undergoing almost incredible hard- 
ships. The Khivans, however, were so impressed by the energy and 
endurance of their adversary that, on receiving intelligence of the pro- 
jected despatch of a second expedition, they voluntarily surrendered 
their prisoners and entered into a treaty of peace. Ina few years, how- 
ever, the plundering raids were recommenced, and partly in consequence 
of the loss in 1849 of a second expedition in the snow, the advance was 
recommenced in 1853 by way of the Sea of Aral. By 1863 the 
Russians had pushed their boundary up to the Syr Daria, and in 1864 
columns starting respectively from the sea of Aral and Western Siberia 
joined hands and captured Tashkend. In 1866 the Emir of Bokhara 
was decisively defeated, and Khokand taken. In 1867 the Emir, being 
again defeated, concluded a peace with Russia, which has continued to 
the present time. Captain Stumm brings his narrative to a conclusion 
by an exceedingly well-written account of the explorations conducted 
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by Markosoff, Skobeleff, and others as a preliminary to the projected 
attack on Khiva. The remainder of the volume is devoted partly to a 
description of the armies of the provinces of the Caucasus, Turkestan, 
and Orenburg, down to the year 1875, and partly to an account of the 
physical characteristics of the country, its natural productions, the 
various races which unite to form its population, &c., with which 
particulars Vambéry, MacGahan, and O’Donovan have already made 
us familiar. We shall look forward with pleasure to the account of 
the Khiva expedition promised in a future volume. 

Two big volumes of nearly 500 pages each for a period of six 
years. At this rate, Dr. von Holst’s “History of America,”® if 
ever brought up to the present time, will be about the size of an encyclo- 
pedia. That the work is thoroughly done isa matter of course, and 
the translation is much more readable than translations from German 
often are. The contest about slavery between the North and South in 
Congress and in the new Territories is narrated with a fulness that 
leaves nothing to be desired. Respect for American politicians is not 
increased by reading such a full and candid account of their doings, 
but the thought is forced upon one that, in modern times, the nation 
and circumstances are stronger than politicians. When a great speech 
like Sumner’s on the troubles in Kansas could only be answered by a 
murderous attack which was defended by the newspapers of the slavery 
party, it is clear that nothing but a war (for secession, if permitted, 
would probably have led to a war sooner or later) could produce 
ultimate peace. Dr. von Holst’s sympathies are strongly in favour of 
the anti-slavery party, which perhaps colours his estimate of men and 
their doings, but he cannot be said to be unjust. The book will no 
doubt be widely read in America, and in England it will be a necessity 
to any one who wishes to understand the strife of principles and in- 
terests which produced the most dreadful civil war the world has ever 
seen—a war which, however necessary, was a national sin which it will 
take long years to expiate. 

It is not surprising that the English force in the Soudan shared the 
mystification of the British public as to what the war was about. “TI 
do not believe,” says ‘‘An Officer Who Was There,”® “ that there was a 
man in the whole of this magnificent force who could have given you any 
intelligible reason for which we were fighting, if indeed his ingenuity 
enabled him to give you any reason at all.” The ingenuity of a great 
many persons in England could lead them no farther than to suppose 
that the object was to cover a Ministry, whose power and popularity 
were waning, with a little cheap military glory, as they expected. As to 
cost, the loss in camels in two days’ righting was £17,765, and the mis- 
management was so gross, and the results so worthless, that the people 
of England will be untrue to their own interests if they ever place 
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sufficient power in the hands of those who were responsible, to enable 
them again to commit alike blunder or a like crime, whichever one 
may please to call it. The “Officer Who Was There,” though writing 
cheerfully enough about personal hardship, is constantly complaining 
of gross carelessness and mismanagement in the authorities. The 
arrangement of the camp about Suakin was such that ‘‘it appeared to 
us as if every one had been allowed to take his choice, and regimental 
camps were scattered about pretty much like plums in a cake, and with 
just about as much foresight on the part of the chief cook.” Three 
circular redoubts were thrown up in such a position that “‘ men firing 
from them at all must, in spite of every precaution, have ‘fired into 
some camp or other, either in front or to the right or left.” In one 
night attack, 

how we escaped being all killed is a mystery. Suffice it to say, that we 
stood up there and watched the Indians fire volleys by squads clean into us, 
and we could count the number of men firing by the flashes, as they were not 
more than 500 yards off. The firing from this side must have been infectious, 
for we very soon afterwards found ourselves under a cross fire from the cavalry 
redoubts on the other. A pleasant variety of bullets was now cutting up the 
ground at our feet—the Indians firing with Sniders and the cavalry - with 
Martini-Henry carbines. Our chief work was to prevent a stampede among 
our horses, but, I am thankful to say, the firing was at length stopped before 
any serious damage was done, and we came out of action with our friends with 
the loss of a mule only. We, onour part, put the whole thing down to General 
Funk’s account, as we saw nothing ourselves and never fired a shot. 

Then, again, when Lancer regiments were especially wanted, the 9th 
Bengal Cavalry, whose arms are a sword and carbine, were sent out, 
with lances indeed, but totally untrained, so that in action they threw 
away their lances and drew their swords, a weapon which is of very 
little use against 2 spear and shield. Over and over again the “ Officer” 
congratulates the army that the transport, consisting of many hundred 
camels, was not ‘attacked, as it was allowed to march without any 
guard, when the enemy’s power of concealment and rapid movement 
were so notorious that it was never known where he might be next. 
The medical staff, on whom so much depended, suffered from similar 
official carelessness. They were housed in single bell tents, which are 
almost unbearable even in England in hot weather, and, though one of 
the newspaper reporters mentioned this in his telegram home, the 
press censor struck it out as not the case. The soldiers, on the other 
hand, seem to have behaved admirably. “A hundred different duties 
fell to his lot, cooking, branding, fatigues innumerable, digging 
entrenchments in the very heat of the day, pitching tents, going 
on guard, watching all night under a heavy fire, and many other 
things besides. He got through them all, though, and was always to 
be heard chaffing and laughing, for he is a good fellow, Tommy 
Atkins, though he is bound to have a grumble and a growl some- 
times, for ’tis his rights.” Here are three portraits ; no names are given, 
but military men will have no difficulty in identification :— 


The first of these was a very tall, broad-shouldered man, with a certain 
shrewd look in his face, with a kindly manner and a soldierly bearing. The 
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double line of ribbons across his jacket showed him to be a man who had seen 
a deal of active service, and amongst his ribbons was the most prized of 
all orders, though now becoming a little too common. He always seemed very 

rave, as if he bore on his shoulders the weight of some overpowering responsi- 

ilities, and he certainly acted on the principle that silence was golden, for he 
told his staff nothing, and, they say, consulted nobody. One of his personal 
staff once told me that they never knew an hour beforehand when a move was 
going to take place, and that this reserve was carried so far that they never 
even knew what time they were going to have their dinners. Report put him 
down as a man who had studied deeply; and who was well versed in the science 
of war. His pluck in action and his excessive coolness under fire were un- 
deniable, but his repute as a general was somewhat slender. We all liked him 
because of his many attractive qualities, and above all he was a true friend and 
a perfect gentleman. He might have been popular, but his somewhat cold 
manner and habitual reserve rather repelled any advances, and there was none 
of that spontaneous 4ozhomie and happy manner with his troops which, 
while it sacrifices nothing to discipline, wins for a commander the love of 
his soldiers. 

The second figure was different altogether from the first. He was of middle 
stature, somewhat stout, and with a round, red, good-humoured face. He too 
wore many ribbons, and possessed also the red one of the Victoria Cross. He 
had a somewhat quick, sharp way of asking questions, and a somewhat stand- 
off manner with strangers, though when you knew him there was no pleasanter 
companion or kinder-hearted friend. He possessed also an attractive manner, 
and a cool quiet way of taking things,’which made him to a certain extent 
popular. He looked as though he had the constitution of a giant, and as if he 
could stand or go through with anything. He was always perfectly self-satis- 
fied, and even when things went against kim he acted as though it was all couleur 
de rose and rather a good thing for him. As to any qualifications to command— 
these were shown in after-days. I ought to mention his right-hand man—a 
true soldier and energetic staff officer, unhampered by rule and the trammels of 
red tape, and with the inestimable quality of perfect readiness to accept 
responsibility and total fearlessness of the consequences. Everybody liked 
him, and though he had a quick temper he never lost it, and if you wanted any- 
be done, he did his best to help you, sinking personal considerations before 

others. 

As to the third, he was a short, sharp-featured individual, with a pompous 
and rather disagreeable manner, a loud voice, a quick temper, and a sense of his 
own importance which defied everything. He was not popular, and he seemed 
peries: 24 to be absorbed in that wonderful thought, “‘I am.” A short answer 
was all you ever received from him, and one which often fell far short of 
ordinary courtesy. 

There was one thing which these three characters had in common, though 
utterly dissimilar in every other respect—one tie which bound them together 
as representatives of a fraternity—they were members of the same Society. 

M. Montet’s book on the Literature of the Vaudois of Piedmont ” has 
a double interest, religious and linguistic. Of some of the heresies 
ascribed to them by Catholic authors no trace is to be found in the 
acknowledged writings of the sect. The Italian Vaudois were so much 
more opposed to the Roman Church than their French brethren that it has 
been asserted they had a different origin, and that Arnold of Brescia, 
not Peter Waldez, was their true founder. Originally the Vaudois 
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were not doctrinally heretical. They used their Bible as a source of 
edification and a moral teacher, not, as did the Albigeois, as an arsenal 
from which to get weapons to defend their opinions. At a later time, 
Hussite influence was felt, and this is shown by manuscripts of the same 
gloss on the Pater Noster, in which the earlier speak .of the Real 
Presence, while later scribes have substituted for the passage a refuta- 
tion of the doctrine. The Book of Virtues and Vices seems also to 
assume the power of absolution in the priest. Most of the books 
which M. Montet has discovered have not much originality in them. 
Centos of texts and passages from the Fathers form a large proportion. 
But some of the verse has a simplicity and grace which would hardl 
be expected. Here are some stanzas from a poem on the Parable of 
the Sower :— 

Lo semenador lo seo semencz semenava: 

Luna tombe en la via: fruc non germenava: 

E non poya naiser, la reyez non apilhava: 

Li ome la calpisavan, li oysel la devoravan. 

Lautre entre las peyras non faczia profeictancza 

Sentent la calor seche senga demorancza 

L’autre entre las spinas hac grant soffogancza 

E non poya far frue ni bona comportancza. 
The following is from a poem on Death :— 
Tot czo ques crea de carn la mort destray e auci 

Tih apremis li grant e li petit asi 

Tih ten de li noble la poysencza 

Enon ha dalcun neuna marczeneiancza. 

A li due e a li princi ilh es mot cuminal. 

A jove asi a velh ilh non vol pardonar 

Par alcun enging non po scampar lo fort 

Qu’el non sia atrissa sot to pe de la mort. 
As in Spanish, the rhymes are made by the vowel sounds, the 
consonants being of no consequence ; for instance, cuminal and pardonar 
rhyme. It will be seen that the dialect is Provengal, but differs from the 
tongue of the Troubadours and that of the Albigenses, There was 
a careful treatise on it about twenty years ago by M. Gruzmacher, in 
Herrig’s Archiv, which should be looked at by any one interested in 
the subject. All dialects of Old French are attracting attention now, 
even in Sweden, and contributions like this will be welcomed. 

The Corporation of London deserve great credit for the public 
spirit they show in the treatment of their records. It is difficult to 
persuade the officials of some towns even to allow their archives to 
be reported on by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which costs 
them nothing; but London has gone to the expense of printing (we 
wish we could say publishing as well) a most interesting selection 
of letters of the fourteenth century from their records," and, in order to 
make them intelligible to every one who takes an interest in the early 
history of his city, they are not printed in the original Latin and 
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French, but in the shape of full abstracts in English, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Sharpe calling attention to the chief points of interest. 
Many of the letters refer to the exemption of citizens of London from 
toll in other towns—an exemption which was granted also to tenants of 
some of the larger abbeys and of bishops and other folk so generously 
that one wonders who it was that paid the toll. Others refer to the trade 
with Flanders, Bordeaux, and foreign countries in general. Students of 
municipal institutions will find a useful hint in the letter from Oxford 
asking for information about London customs; and many other kindred 
subjects receive valuable illustration. It is to be hoped that this is only 
a first instalment, and that other valuable material of the same kind 
may be ‘brought to light under the same editorship. 

The lighter muse of history is the cult of Mr. Ewald.” His is not 
the function to discuss intricate points of constitutional history, but to 
place before the public the actors in the great drama of the world’s 
progress in the guise in which they appeared to their friends and 
associates. No one is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, and the divinity 
which doth hedge a king melts, like the morning mist before the sun, 
when exposed to the full light of contemporary evidence. Not that 
Mr. Ewald’s tone is cynical or severe. By no means—it is pleasant 
and cheery. But—going as he does beyond the ordinary sources of in- 
formation, and having no pre-conceived theories to bolster up or 
purpose to serve—kings, and queens, and statesmen appear in his pages 
as men and women, instead of dressed-up lay figures moving about 
with a set purpose like chess-men. The essays were so well received 
on their first appearance in various magazines that there is no need to 
call special attention to them here, except to say that this reprint has 
had the advantage of a careful revision, is well printed, and has a 
good Index. 

On a perusal of “‘ The History of Herod”” we cannot but admit that 
although the writer adds no new matter to the story tuld by Josephus, 
the solitary authority (it may well be said) upon the subject, and that 
although he takes the part of an advocate rather than a judge, yet his 
reading of the text is so fair, and the consequent inferences so reason- 
able, that he may justly be held to have earned for his client the 
favourable verdict of posterity. It must be carefully borne in mind 
that Herod the Great was an Eastern ruler, living in revolutionary 
times, and ruling over subjects noted for their fanatical and turbu- 
lent spirit. None but an able soldier, a consummate diplomatist, and 
a just statesman could have acquired, as he undoubtedly did, the 
confidence of the successive rulers of the Roman world and the 
respect of his subjects, as evinced by the tranquillity of his kingdom 
during the greater part of a long reign and the anarchy which followed 
his death. Mr. Vickers contrasts him, not without justice, with the 
principal monarchs of Judah and Israel, with the result that in no point 
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is he worse, and in many or most is he distinctly better, than the most re- 
nowned of his predecessors. While their sins have been treated with 
tenderness by the historians, his have been wilfully exaggerated; and 
we cannot but think that*there is much force in the author’s conten- 
tion that, if Herod had had the good fortune of David and the Asmonean 
princes in securing the support of the sacerdotal party, his name would 
have been handed down to posterity as that of a monarch second not 
even to Solomon, as the builder of the third and most magnificent of the 
temples which successively crowned Mount Moriah. The idea that he 
was a cruel tyrant and the perpetrator of the Massacre of the Innocents 
would not even have entered the heads of his reverend chroniclers. 
As a matter of fact, the legend of the Bethlehem slaughter was pro- 
bably inspired by the older legend which describes the saving of Moses, 
and, as a matter of chronology, it is now pretty generally agreed that 
Herod died four years before the birth of Christ, so that if he indeed 
ordered the massacre his prophetic powers must have been of no mean 
order. As to other cruelties alleged against him, little more can be 
said than that the customs of the age were cruel, and that he was not 
more, indeed less, cruel than his contemporaries. Of his conduct to 
Mariamne, again we must remember that we are dealing with Orientals. 
Her apologists must admit that she had repeatedly engaged in foment-_ 
ing revolt against her husband, and that her ultimate fate was but a 
question of time if she continued to pursue the dangerous course upon 
which she was embarked. Herod’s household was neither better nor 
worse than those of the Sultan of Turkey or the Shah of Persia 
at the present day—very hot-beds of corruption and intrigues Our 
thanks are due to Mr. Vickers for having produced an exceed- 
ingly lively and well-written account of the epoch. We would 
especially commend to the attention of our readers the chapter upon 
the Jewish priest rule ; also to the manner in which our author points 
out the strong analogies between the Roman rule in Palestine and our 
relations at the present day with the subject-princes in Hindostan. 
The parallel between the Jews and the Irish Nationalists is also not 
without humour. In conclusion, we would quote, as appropriate to 
Mr. Vickers’ hero, the words of the Fair Maid of Perth: “ Thy 
faults are those of this cruel remorseless age, thy virtues are all thine 
own.” 

The essays and miscellaneous writings of Vere Henry Lord Hobart, 
with the biographical sketch, which, however, is far more a record of 
tastes and opinions, prefixed to them, afford ample materials for an 
estimate of the author’s life and character. All readers of these two 
volumes will, we think, feel that he was a most estimable man, capable 
of rendering a reason for his opinions and honest in the avowal of 
them, even though they should widely dissent from his views and be 
inclined to place him in that class of men to whom, borrowing from 
the enemy, he himself applies the terms “ soft-hearted,” “ utopian,” and 
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“visionary.” The Jingo will certainly have no pleasure in him; 
nevertheless, there is in his political essays a certain reasonableness and 
good sense which might even affect the minds of those who, to use his own 
definition of them, “ sing ‘ Rule Britannia,’ and in so doing experience 
a thrill of conscious virtue and 2 comfortable sense of duty done which 
confirms them in the practice,” and to whose consideration the contrast 
which he draws between “ patriotism the vice” and “ patriotism the 
virtue ” may perhaps be usefully commended. To state a few of the 
conclusions which he arrived at and advocated will be enough to 
show what manner of man he was: for example, parliamentary reform 
and redistribution on the lines of Mr. Hare’s scheme, arbitration in 
place of war where at all possible, and abolition of capital punishment 
for murder. Or for this purpose we may cite his estimate of Mr. 
Cobden, of whom he writes, “ It is long since there left the world any 
one who deserved so well of it as Richard Cobden;” and again, “ Of 
Cobden’s career there are results which none can gainsay —vast, signal, 
and comprehensive, they disarm alike both competition and criticism.” 
For twenty years of his life, nctwithstanding that his father in the 
interval had succeeded to the title of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
Lord Hobart occupied a subordinate position in the office of the Board 
of Trade. At an early period of his career, however, he accompanied 
Sir Henry Ellis as secretary on a diplomatic mission to the Emperor of 
Brazil, and afterwards throughout his offical life was closely associated 
with his relative, Lord Ripon, and other Cabinet Ministers in the 
position of private secretary. In 1851 he was entrusted with a 
mission to investigate the condition of the Turkish finances. After his 
retirement from the Board of Trade he was made Director General 
of the Ottoman Bank ; and, finally, in 1872 he was appointed Governor 
of the Madras Presidency, in which position, three years afterwards, he 
was suddenly struck down and his useful career ended by typhoid fever. 
The letters and minutes relating to his administration in Madras, which 
was fruitful of important results to the Presidency, form an essential 
part of the second volume. They have been carefully edited by Mr. 
Carmichael, chief secretary to the Madras Government during the last 
year of Lord Hobart’s life. The only exception to be taken to the 
manner in which Mr, Carmichael has performed his task is perhaps to 
question the profitableness of citing, as he does, testimonials to Lord 
Hobart’s character and work, which remind one somewhat of the adver- 
tising skill of a patent-medicine vendor, and which would scarcely seem 
to have been necessary. Though the graver aspects of Lord Hobart’s 
life and character merit chief notice, to end with them would be to 
give an imperfect idea of him, for the papers classed as “ Frag- 
ments” testify to excellent capacities of taste and feeling and powers 
of description of a high order. He was, besides, not wanting in poetical 
ability, as is to be perceived, not alone in the specimens of his verse 
which Lady Hobart has furnished, but also in such studies of nature 
as are to be found in “A Trip to Scotland” and “ A Chapter on the 
Sea.” The two portraits which Lady Hobart has prefixed to the volumes 
add completeness to the reader’s conception of her husband’s personality. 
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An unpretentious volume containing letters written by Lord Beacons- 
field ** when, more than fifty years ago, he set out, as a young man in 
search of health, on his travels to Gibraltar and the East, must neces- 
sarily attract universal attention, while to those who wish to be wise 
after the event it will afford an excellent .opportunity of detecting 
characteristics prophetic of much that marked the distinguished states- 
man’s future career. But possibly in this respect the letters may betaken 
too seriously, for there are indications that in the freedom of familiar 
correspondence he felt it to be permissible to indulge in a certain 
amount of exaggerated statement and “tall talk.” However, his 
adventures and the scenes he passed through were sufficiently pictur- 
esque, and were such as evidently met with, from him, the keenest appre- 
ciation. Few young men, it may be supposed, ever prosecuted their jour- 
peyings under more favourable circumstances. Welcomed everywhere, 
either on account of the elder Disraeli’s reputation, or as being him- 
self the “supposed author of—what is it ?—I forget,” bearing letters 
of intreduction to the most influential personages, and himself not 
backward to make the best of any and every advantage, he managed to 
obtain all the social attention and enjoyment which he could possibly 
desire. He naively relates how he played the oddest pranks, conde- 
scending even to “ buffooneries,” in order to attract attention to 
himself, and to enable him to make a sensation and take the 
lead, or to maintain “his reputation of being a great judge of 
costume.” Thus he says, “I have also the fame of being the 
first who ever passed the Straits with two canes, a morning and 
an evening cane. I change my cane as the gun fires, and hope to 
carry them both on to Cairo. It is wonderful the effect these magical 
wands produce.” One wonders what the mental calibre of the sub- 
alterns at Gibraltar could have been to whom young Disraeli’s “new 
studs” were objects of ‘“‘envy and admiration.” But then it must be 
remembered that it is ‘the owner who thus writes of the astonishing 

_ effect of his mother’s brilliant present. Disraeli’s love for costume 
appears, indeed, throughout the letters; at all times, costume has an 
attraction for him, whether on his own fair person or on that of an 
attendant. At Malta he dines at the mess of the 73rd in an Anda- 
lusian dress. From the same place comes this message: “ Tell 
Ralph .. . . his handkerchief which he brought me from Paris is 
the most successful thing I ever wore, and universally admired.” To 
this brother he writes: “ You should see me in the costume of a 
Greek pirate. A blood-red shirt, with silver studs as big as shillings, 
an immense scarf for girdle full of pistols and daggers, red cap, red 
slippers, broad blue striped jacket and trousers.” And again, at 
Yanina, he records, with gratification, that with the united assistance 
of his English, Spanish, and fancy wardrobe he had produced a most 
extraordinary effect on the costume-loving people of the place; while, 
later on, he writes of a favourite servant who was about to leave him, 
that the man’s departure, specially disagreeable at the moment, “‘ would 





15 “ Home Letters written by the late Earl of Beaconsfield in 1830 and 1831.” 
Second Edition. London: John Murray. 1885. 
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annoy me at all times, because he wore a Mameluke dress of crimson 
and gold, with a white turban thirty yards long, and a sabre glittering 
like a rainbow. I must now content myself with an Arab attendant 
in a blue shirt and slipperless.” The letters, however, are not wholly 
concerned with topics of this kind. They contain young Disraeli’s 
confident criticisms of men and manners; they relate many amusing 
incidents; and run into flowing and enthusiastic descriptions of places 
and scenes, though he says more than once of his descriptions that they 
were not offered as descriptions, but as memoranda for further details, 
to be enlarged upon to the loved family circle round the wood fire in 
the hall of his home at Bradenham. The “true lawyer” will feel 
flattered to be defined as a person “ever illustrating the obvious, 
explaining the evident, and expatiating on ‘the common-place.” 
Disraeli’s visit to Gibraltar and Malta opened his eyes, so he 
says, to the real life of a militaire. ‘By heavens! I believe these 
fellows are boys till they are majors, and sometimes do not even stop 
there.” Descriptions of incidents and scenes are too long to quote; 
an enumeration of some of the places visited by him, however— 
Andalusia, Granada, Malta, Corfu (from whence he paid a visit to the 
Grand Vizier of Turkey at Yanina), Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, the Nile—will be sufficient to show how much there 
would be during his months of travel to excite his emotions and to give 
employment to his pen. Whatever else, also, this little volume reveals, 
it discloses a most affectionate attachment to the “ folks at home.” 

The authors of the new Life of Raphael” have taken as the founda- 
tion of their work a thorough study of Raphael’s sketches all over 
Europe. Sometimes these show us how he educated himself for his 
art, and the different influences under which he came, how he began 
to draw under the tuition of his father and Perugino, and widened 
the scope of his powers by intercourse with Lionardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo, and by studying the remains of classical sculpture and 
architecture at Rome. Sometimes the sketches prove or corroborate 
biographical facts. His visit to Citta di Castello, for instance, is 
proved by finding two of the archers from Signorelli’s St. Sebastian in 
the gallery at Oxford ; and, conversely, the knowledge of the time when 
he must have gone to Citta di Castello helps us to date this and many 
other sketches.’ An extraordinary power of observation and comparison, 
and a thorough knowledge of the art of Raphael and his contemporaries, 
appear in every page of the book, and the only thing it lacks to make 
it perfect is a few facsimiles to illustrate the authors’ theories and 
reasoning. 

The evils of ecclesiastical government are told in the most forcible 
language in the new biography of San Carlo Borromeo.” The life of 
such a man can hardly be written with impartiality by any one, and 
certainly not by an Italian. Signor di Villaflora is a determined 





16 <* Raphael: his Life and Works.” By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, 
In 2 vols. London: John Murray. 1885. 

7 “Vita di San Carlo Borromeo.” DaCino di Villaflora. Milano: G. Civelli. 
1885. 
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enemy of the Church, or perhaps we may say of the abuses of the 
Church, and his book has therefore rather too polemical a tone for most 
English readers. But then itis so long since English people have been 
troubled with a man who was at once Abbot, Prior, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, and disposer of all ecclesiastical benefices, without having 
taken priest’s orders himself, that we look at these things in a much more 
philosophical spirit. Besides the biographies of Sala and Locatelli, the 
author has had the advantage of consulting the ecclesiastical archives 
of Milan, in which he has found many letters of the Cardinal, and 
other documents which throw additional light on his life and doings. 
Mr. Cappon * has pointed out one of the principal reasons of Victor 
Hugo’s great influence for good, both in France and elsewhere, by 
reminding us of a saying of his in 1830, that, were he a politician, his 
first demand would be that social questions should be substituted for 
political ones. It is a saying that has borne fruit since. Men are 
beginning to learn -that questions of dynasties or of forms of 
government are not of such importance as the principles on which 
legislation is based, and whether the laws tend to stunt or to promote 
individual progress and the free development of the race. It is not 
much good having a share in the government if the government is a 
tyrant, a thing that depends more on the character of the people than 
their political régime. And Hugo was one of those whose liberalism is 
founded on faith in humanity and its power of improvement. Though 
“a Prophet complicated by a Parisian,” there is no tone of Ecclesiastes 
in his writings, for he was full of “the optimism of a life spent in 
high and successful energy.” Even when in exile, he never lost faith 
in the ultimate success of the cause to which he devoted his life. 
Mr. Cappon has written just the kind of book which will tempt 
those who know little of Hugo to read his writings, especially his 
poetry, of which a good many typical specimens are given, with 
translations. These, unfortunately, are very poor; the sense sacri- 
ticed for the sake of verse, which is bad as bad can be. If Hugo were 
still alive, and knew English, what would he have said to this, as 
representing his splendid * Song of the Ancient Gaul ” ?— 


O! quand mon tour viendra de suivre mes victimes, 

.Guerriers ! ne laissez pas ma dépouille au corbeau ; 

Ensevelissez moi parmi les monts sublimes, 

Afin que l’étranger cherche en voyant leurs cimes 
Quelle montagne est mon tombeau. 


Oh when my day has come to follow those I’ve slain, 

Warriors, my carrion shall not rot on the ground; 

But bury me amongst those mountains high and bleak, 

So that the stranger, when he sees a distant peak, 
May be told that there is my mound. 


And the following, from ‘‘ Les Chatiments,” is perhaps worse :— 





18 Victor Hugo.” By James Cappon, M.A. Edinburgh and London : Black- 
wood & Sons, 1885 ; 
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A lean les chiens ! le cerf qui brame 
Se perd dans l’ombre du bassin. 
Hear the stag-bell, the hounds foliow well 
To the shade of the bay he doth turn. 


And yet Mr. Cappon says that he appreciates “the impetuous rhythm 
and the wild melancholy sentiment,” and no doubt he does, though to 
print such stuff is not a good way of showing it. The author himself is 
rather too prone to fine writing, and it sometimes leads him into 
strange vagaries, “The scales in which the god of battle weighs 
nations are not so unjust. The march of the Germans on Paris 
was no sin against light and civilization, but really the simplest 
method of proving for us and for after-ages what kind of force there 
is in French society, and what kind there is not, and was, in all 
seriousness, a very proper reply to the endless vaunting of many 
Frenchmen.” The first clause is a neat paraphrase of Napoleon’s 
saying, that Providence is on the side of the biggest battalions, but 
spoilt by the introduction of a moral idea which is out of place 
coupled with the Carlylese cynicism of the conclusion. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


A COLLECTION of ballads and poems published by the Glasgow 

Ballad Club’ contains much that well deserves publication. 
The name and composition of the volume suggested the amateur and 
all his works, but for once we were agreeably disappointed. We 
prefer the ballads proper, which are based for the most part on ancient 
Scottish legend, to the shorter poems, which are either poems of the 
affections or contain excellent but somewhat trite moralities and 
moralizings. It might seem alike invidious and impossible to arrange 
these ninety odd ballads in anything like order of merit, but we have 
attempted to pick out the most successful, or at any rate those which 
were the first to take our fancy. On the whole, we assign the palm 
to Mr. William Canton, whose three ballads—“ After the Battle,” 
“‘ Kozma the Smith,” and “The Dead Cid”—are all full of merit. 
The most pathetic ballad in the collection is “ Last Words,” by Mr. 
David Wingate. It might be described as a model temperance poem 
if it did not differ from that class of literature both in respect of per- 
suasiveness and delicacy of treatment. The Irish ballads of Mr. J. 
Gilkinson—* The O’Harman’s Gate” and “ The Skinning of the Ould 
Cow ”—are in the style of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” and may almost 
take rank with them. Mr, William Freeland, in “The Flight of the 
Ballad-makers ” and the “‘ Peeseweep Inn,” records the holiday adven- 
tures of the Club. English readers who do not love the “ Shepherd ” 
of the ““Noctes” will perhaps take exception to these perfervid. descrip- 





1 «¢ Ballads and Poems.” By Members of the Glasgow Ballad Club. Edinburgh 
and London; William Blackwood & Sons. 1885. 
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tions of Scottish literary revelry, but the “wiser mind” will read on 
with patience, ‘contented if it may enjoy the things which others 
understand.” We quote the following stanzas on the funeral of 
Thomas Carlyle, by Mr. James Hendry, not as a sample of the 
collection, but on account of their own merits :— 


FUNERAL OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Ecclefechan, 10th February, 1881. 
(FROM A WATER-COLOUR PAINTING BY R. W. ALLAN.) 


Slow tolls the bell beneath the’sombre sky ; 
Slow spreads the hush along the still grey light : 
They bring him dead who shall not surely die,— 
They bring him home across the wintry white— 
Here where the poor folk wait, 
Silent, beside the gate. 


This narrow gateway in the churchyard wall ; 
These simple village folk to bow the head ; 
The land made fair with snow: and over all 
A low grey cloud: so bring they home the dead. 
Drear as it thus befell, 
He would have deemed it well. 


Stand hushed, ye kindly folk, and let him pass ; 
Long hath he toiled who comes to take his peace. 
The man was great; yet little men, alas! 
Shall scorn his height soon as these death-bells cease. 
But he shall safely in 
Beside his silent kin. 


Slow tolls the bell beneath the sombre sky ; 
Slow comes the hearse against the still grey light : 
They bring him dead who shall not surely die; 
They bring him home when all the land is white ;— 
Yet sun-swept grass shall grow 
Where now is mounded snow. 


In “Loved beyond Words”* Mr. George Barlow is profuse, 
monotonous, and extravagant, but in comparison with other works of 
his which we have noticed from time to time the present volume is 
sane and temperate. There is a reaching after wholesomeness and 
sobriety for which we cannot but be thankful, and though Mr. Barlow 
is still very far removed from artistic self-control he wears his “ wisp 
of hay” with a difference. We never struggle through Mr. Barlow’s 
effusions without a keen regret ‘‘that this waste should be made.” A 
man has an unusual command of language and a faculty of rhyme, and 
he throws the'one and the other away upon the expression of feeling 
which belongs to sacred silence, or upon some bizarrerte which affords 
him the childish satisfaction of giving offence to the average reader. 





2 “ Loved beyond Words.” By George Barlow. London : Remington & Co, 1885. 
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If Mr, Barlow would write more poems like “A Vision” (p. 96), and 
cease either to vilipend or to patronise the Deity, it would bring 
comfort to reviewers and others. 

“Onder-current and After-glow: an Elegy of England,”* is a dis- 
appointing production. It is full of noble and beautiful thoughts, and 
no one could have written it who had not the spirit of poetry in his 
heart; but the whole poem lacks coherence and purpose, and the style 
is heavy, monotonous, and obscure. Bristol and the river Avon 
form apparently the occasion for a series of rhythmical dissertations 
on Milton, Cromwell, Carlyle, Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge, General 
Gordon, and other English writers and heroes, Mr. Arden, if that bea 
real name, has something interesting to say on all these subjects, but he 
always shrinks from telling a plain tale, and he deals in such sesqui- 
pedalian abstractions that the labour of reading and comprehending 
his verse is fatal to enjoyment. 

“Bits of Brazil,”* by Mr. John Cameron Grant, are poetical photo- 
graphs of tropical scenery, much in the style of the author’s ‘ Prairie 
Pictures.” To observe with something like scientific accuracy, and to 
describe in more or less musical verse the scenery of unknown lands, 
is at any rate to win a hearing. It is impossible to read Mr. Grant’s 
verses and not gain some images of strange and novel beauties. But 
Mr. Grant should remember that the only excuse he has for relating 
his experiences in verse is that they are of a kind that need transport- 
ing out of the realm of fact into that of fancy. For instance, here is 
a poetical description of palm-trees, which has its value as such :— 


They stand against the sunset and lift their wings on high, 
With never a shadow cast.by the glory round on the sod, 
As angels stand too rapt for word, or prayer, or cry, 
Silent in adoration before the Heaven of God! 


But the following stanza, though it describes things of beauty, is far 
from being either beautiful or poetical in itself :— 


And the deep green stephanotis, with flowers as white as the sap 
The cut tree-rubber gives, trails over the lesser stones, 

Where those humming-birds of dusk, the great grey hawkmoths, tap 
The luscious flowers, or visit the cactus diadems. 


Now it is required of poets that they should be seers and not 
observers only. 

In the making of verses, so far from practice making perfect, it 
is too often the case that a first effort is the last success. Mr. Douglas 
B. W. Sladen’s new volume, “In Cornwall and across the Sea”® 





3 “‘ Under-current and After-glow : an Elegy of Engiand.” By Maurice Arden. 
London: G. Bell & Sons. Clifton: J. Baker & Son. 

4 ‘* Bits of Brazil, the Legend of Lilith, and other Poems.” By John Cameron 
Grant. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1885. 

5 “In Cornwall and across the Sea.” By Douglas B. W. Sladen, author of 
‘* Frithjof and Ingebjorg,” &c. London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden &, Welsh. 
1885. 
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is an instance to the contrary. The advance on Mr. Sladen’s 
earlier verses, not only in respect of metrical skill and refinement of 
expression, but in depth and meaning, is as conspicuous as it is unusual. 
The Australian poems, the “ Ballad of Wattle Blossom ” and “ Cooper 
of Tumut,” are in their several ways genuinely characteristic, and 
bring new impressions to the mind of the reader. The sonnets de- 
scriptive of Devonshire and Cornwall bring familiar scenes before the 
eye, and want nothing but finish to be completely successful. Mr. 
Sladen still writes on too many subjects, and on too slight a provoca- 
tion. If he will impose limits on himself, and eschew subjects not 
susceptible of poetic treatment, he may hereafter give us verse of a 
high ordcer. He wants the critical rather than the creative faculty. 

The “Age of Lead : a Twenty Years’ Retrospect,” ‘relates in doggerel 
verse the rise and triumph of Prince Bismarck. The author intimates 
the possibility of a downfall. It is sad stuff. 

Mr. Arthur Galton, in “ Studies of Five Living Poets,’’7 desires to 
approach the subjects of his essays solely from a literary point of view. 
Whatever is personal, or matter of opinion, he regards as nchil ad rem, 
and bids us look to the poets’ works for our measure of the poets’ 
worth. Is this, we may ask, an unusual method, and has it indeed 
been left for the higher criticism to lay down so obvious a canon? In 
an introductory essay, Mr. Galton claims for the five great poets of 
the present age—Lord Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Morris—a comparatively new faculty, a 
faculty which he designates as at once critical and constructive, by 
which the poet can re-enter the past and make it live again for us. 
Older poets, he intimates, were hide-bound, and more or less incapable 
of doing this. Lord Tennyson, who is, we suspect, a little too old- 
fashioned for Mr. Galton, is, we are told, perfect mainly as a word- 
painter; Mr. Browning—and in this essay Mr. Galton, though not 
enthusiastic, is acute and temperate—is a master of mental anatomy ; 
but, alas for the exclusion of matter of opinion! Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is the divine poet who passes all the tests and fulfils all the conditions 
of critical perfection. We, too, are enthusiastic admirers of Mr. 
Arnold’s poetry, and, like Mr. Galton, we feel the charm of all Mr. 
Arnold’s writings, but we are sure that Mr. Arnold himself would be 
the first to point out that the true criterion of a great poet is the in- 
definable quality of greatness, and that purity and severity and even- 
ness all weigh as nothing in the balance against the “ weight of glory” 
which one of the Immortals can throw into the scale. In spite of 
some affectation of style and some platitudes, these essays are interesting 
and suggestive. 

The “ Spirit of Goethe’s Faust,”* by W. A. Coupland, is an attempt, 





6 «*The Age of Lead: a Twenty Years’ Retrospect.” In Three Fyttes. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1885. 

7 “Urbana Scripta: Studies of Five Living Poets.” By Arthur Galton: 
London: Elliot Stock. 1885. 

8 “ The Spirit of Goethe’s Faust.” By William Chatterton Coupland. London’: 
George Bell & Sons. 1885. 
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and we may add a successful attempt, to familiarize English readers 
with that fascinating and mysterious drama, the masterpiece, as some 
would have it, of European literature during the two last centuries. 
The history of the Faust legend affords an opportunity for a searching 
investigation into the earlier form of the myth, in the shape of religious 
romance or miracle play, and a brief. r¢éswme¢ of the various narratives 
which record the “ History of D. Johann Faust, the far-renowned 
enchanter and black artist.” The conception of the philosopher wise 
beyond what it is given to man to know, and in league with the Spirit 
of Evil, is an ancient one, and at a period when the desire for 
new knowledge was at strife with the older sanctities of ignorance and 
fear the myth would not have long to wait for its realization in the 
actual world. It remained for one born at a period when thought was 
at once creative and critical to enshrine myth and legend in an alle- 
gorical drama of human life. In common with other modern critics, 
Mr. Coupland regards the two parts as forming a single conception, and 
holds that the second part is an integral portion of Goethe’s original 
design, though he has the good sense to admit that, “in a production 
occupying so many years of life, the author’s mind was open to fresh 
suggestions that led to obvious gaps and unmistakable inconsistencies.” 
Throughout the lectures Mr. Coupland makes use of the translations of 
Bayard Taylor and Miss Swanwick. In an Appendix he gives a list, with 
brief critical notes, of all the known translations of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
They are thirty-one in all. A patient student and an enthusiastic lover 
of his author, Mr. Coupland avoids both pedantry and affectation. 

In “ Canons of Criticism” ’ Mr. C. W. Macfarlane discusses the true 
nature and object of poetry, and dwells on the kindred subjects of 
repcse, heathfulness, and humour. Mr. Matthew Arnold has defined 
poetry as the criticism of life; Mr. Austin asserts, on the contrary, 
that it is the “ transfiguration of life;” while Mr. Macfarlane comes 
to the conclusion that “ poetry is the expressing of thought by means 
of figure, by the substitution of the concrete for the abstract, or by the 
bringing together or combining of conceptions at remove because of a 
similarity between them, thus creating a newconception.” It belongs 
to man’s nobler instincts to attempt to define the indefinable. Poetry 
belongs to the emotions, and must ever elude a scientific analysis. 
Beautiful thoughts are poetical, and where they are expressed in 
beautiful words there is poetry. There is no hard-and-fast division 
between poetry and prose. Poetry is beauty considered in relation to 
things of the mind, the things that are not seen. Mr. Macfarlane’s 
essays are acute and suggestive, but we cannot say that his style and 
manner are free from affectation. When a writer spells subtle “ sub- 
tile,” he generally means mischief. 

“The Wanderings of Ulysses”” is a translation from the German 





» «* Canons of Criticism : an Introduction to the Development of English Poetry.” 


By C. W. Macfarlane. 
._ 10 “The Wanderings of Ulysses.” By Professor C. Witt. Translated from the 
German by Frances Younghusband. Jondon: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of Professor Witt, by Mrs. Younghusband. The original work is a 
reproduction of the ‘‘ Odyssey” in the form of a continuous prose 
narrative. Details and repetitions are omitted, and the style is of that 
peculiar kind of simplicity which is supposed to be intelligible by and 
attractive to youthful readers. Shy game of that kind will, we fear, 
continue to prefer Grimm and Hans Andersen, while their elders will 
find their desire for simplicity fully satisfied, if not by Homer, then by 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang. ‘The translation is exceedingly well done. 
We can better imagine than picture the rage of the baffled school-boy 
who fondly dreams that he has discovered a crib. 

Messrs, Ginn & Co., of Boston, U.S.A., issue a school edition of the 
“ Seven against Thebes,” with notes by Professor Isaac Flagg. The 
notes, which are brief and clear, are divided into sections in accordance 
with the original division of the play into mpédoyos, mapodos, &c. The 
stage directions are also given. The frontispiece consists of a map of 
ancient Thebes. 

An edition of the “ Antigone” of Sophocles,” published in Athens, 
with Preface, Life, and critical notes in Greek, will be of interest to 
scholars. 6 Bovvdepos and 6 Muaypdfios have a slightly comical effect ; and 
how it would have delighted Porson to have known that his accusative 
case was mépowva! The text is based on the Codex Laurentianus, 
The criticism is for the most part textual. The type, which is 
excellent, resembles very delicate manuscript. 

Messrs. Macmillan issue a “‘ One Year Latin Course,” * edited by Mr. 
A. M. Cook, of St. Paul’s School. The course consists of a series of 
exercises in the Latin grammar, as far asthe end of the four conjuga- 
tions—the subjunctive mood being omitted. The principle is to 
supply the pupil with a large number of exercises, to limit the 
vocabulary, and to introduce as few rules as possible. The method 
has much to commend it; but for purposes of mental discipline the 
elementary stages of learning may be made too easy. Royal roads are 
at best promenades, and lead nowhither. 

A new contribution to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Classical Series” is 
‘ Andocides De Mysteriis,” * edited by Mr. W. J. Hickie, formerly of 
Denstone School. Inthe Preface Mr. Hickie justifies the choice of this 
oration for a school-book to succeed the Delectus, on the ground that 
it is easier than Xenophon’s, and that the style is purer. We doubt 
if boys will find it easier than the easy parts of Xenophon, or if they 
will like it as well; but an excursion into “fresh woods” is always 
desirable. A Life of Andocides is given, and there are ample notes, 





11 «* The Seven against Thebes of Aischylus.” With an Introduction and Notes 
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which will be of: use to schoolmasters. The type is small and 
unattractive. 

From Messrs. Macmillan’s “Illustrated Primary Series of French 
and German Readings” we have a selection from La Fontaine’s 
Fables,” with Introduction and notes by Mr. Louis M. Moriarty. 
The fables are well chosen, and the Introduction and notes (like all 
work from Mr, Moriarty which has come under our notice) well done 
and to the point. 

From Messrs. Blackwood’s ‘‘ Educational Series” we have to 
acknowledge “‘ The Sixth Standard Reader,”” a collection of pieces 
both in verse and prose from the best English authors. Each piece 
is headed with a few explanatory words giving in briefest outline the 
life of the author. The selections are most skilfully and judiciously 
made, 

The new volume of the “Elementary Classics” is “Cicero De 
Amicitia,” ” with Introduction, notes, and vocabulary by E. S. Shuck- 
burgh, M.A. 

We have received from Putnam’s Sons two charming little 
volumes of handy size and very tastefully bound. One is “A New 
England Conscience,” by Belle C. Greene; the other, ‘“ The Knight 
of the Black Forest,” by Grace Denio Litchfield.” Both are agree- 
able books, with all the usual characteristics which distinguish 
American novels. From the time when Mrs. Beecher Stowe took the 
world by surprise with “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” most readers of fiction 
have gladly welcomed any writings by Transatlantic authors. The 
reason is not far to seek. Most of them are more or less original and 
striking. ‘The epithet most applicable to them is that they are strong. 
They are rarely namby-pamby, rarely dull. Whatever the characters 
that they depict may be, the analysis is generally deep and true, and they 
know how to cast a subtle charm over the roughest material. “A New 
England Conscience” is evidently a true picture of the different effects 
of new doctrines, or interpretations of old ones, on the fervid and 
excitable natures of the New England folk. Miss Greene has manipu- 
lated her characters with great skill; at once abhorrent and pathetic, 
they are invariably natural, so that the reader’s sympathy never flags, 
“The Knight of the Black Forest” is in direct contrast, but quite as 
readable, and perhaps more pleasant, than its fellow. We hope to see 
more of these elegant little books from Messrs. Putnam. 

Were it not that the title of Mr. Monroe Royce’s book proclaims 
him to be an American we should not have suspected it, for “'Two 











15 <¢ Fables de la Fentaine.’’ A Selection, with Introduction, Notes, and 
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Englishmen: by an American”™ lacks the true ring or twang of 
American novels, to say nothing of the varied interest and originality 
which usually characterize them. Mr. Royce sets out by declaring in 
his Preface that he has “no opinions.” We are therefore somewhat 
surprised, and not a little disgusted, at his strictures on Lord Beacons- 
field. They are beneath contempt, and there is little or nothing in the 
novel itself to redeem them. 

In “ Love the Reward”” Mr. Philip May poses as the exponent and 
apologist of Nihilism. Our concern is not with politics but with 
“ Belles Lettres; ” still we must say en passant that we do not like 
his programme, nor does it gain anything from the literary ability of 
Mr. May’s treatment; his style is laboriously. flippant and sarcastic, 
and his book is wearisome reading. 

‘‘Morning Grey” is a pleasant book; but it would be pleasanter 
still if half the second volume and the whole of the third were cut away. 
The moment psychologique is reached when the heroine refuses her 
lover for no other reason, apparently, than that he makes his offer in 
the middle of the second volume instead of waiting till the end of the 
third. 

“The Sacred Nugget” is a capital novel. No doubt it is open to 
criticism, as are all Mr. Farjeon’s books, and its faults may be best 
summed up by saying that the execution wants fineness and 
subtlety. It is a sort of scene-painting in fiction. The lights are too 
high, and the shadows too deep. As a picture it is effective but 
gaudy. Nevertheless, it has the one indispensable quality in a novel : 
it charms and enthrals the reader. The sting of criticism is drawn 
when the critic is interested and delighted. 

“ Self-doomed,”” is hardly up to Mr. Farjeon's best form. It has 
the air of a translation from the German, or of an imitation of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘Contes du Rhin.” Still it is not without a 
certain amount of interest. 

“The Old Corner House,” by L. H., does not call for much com- 
ment ; it is as little calculated to evoke hostile criticism as enthusiastic 
praise. It may fairly be classed as a somewhat neutral-tinted story, 
in no way beyond the average. There are two heroines, sisters, who 
are in everything a direct contrast to each other, and on this contrast 
the whole story may be said to turn. It dves not derive any special 
charm from style or mode of narration; but it is quite a readable 
book. 
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Mr. Lucas Malet’s three-volume novel, “ Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” * 
cannot be so lightly dismissed. It is poignant, grievously pathetic, a 
fateful, disheartening book, but it is unquestionably clever, and when 
a work of art is clever, it is idle to quarrel with the artist because it 
is what he has made it, and not something else more agreeable to the 
individual taste of the reader. For our own part, our taste inclines 
towards art that does not seek to reproduce real life, with its bitter 
cruelties, its inexorable hardness, but rather to waft us out of real life 
into a golden agé, to make us “lie down in green pastures” and to 
lead us “ beside the still waters.” But how many invaluable works of 
fiction would this limitation exclude! Neatly all George Eliot’s 
masterpieces, and all the finest works of Alphonse Daudet. Everything 
in “Colonel Enderby’s Wife” is clever—the talk, the author’s pessimistic 
reflections, the arrangement of incident for the natural production of the 
inevitable tragic dénouement, and above all the delineation of character ; 
those of Colonel Enderby and of his wife are chef-d’euvres both in them- 
selves, and in their cruel contrast and unfitness to each other. 

With an unusual play of fancy in the design, and considerable 
originality in the treatment, ‘The Waters of Hercules” * must be 
pronounced a most agreeable work of fiction, But its chief merit lies 
in the local colouring, which in itself, and quite apart from the story, 
charms the reader, and leads him pleasantly through the three volumes 
that might otherwise have seemed too long. The scene is laid in 
Lower Hungary, on the borders of Roumania, and the people, scenery, 
and superstitions of this wild region are vividly depicted. The whole 
story turns upon the Gaura Dracului, a fathomless abyss hidden in 
the heart of the densely wooded mountains, where, according to an 
ancient legend, a Roman soldier, of the time of Trojan, had slain 
his wife in a frenzy of jealousy. A young German Professor acci- 
dentally discovers the spot, and is so fascinated by it that he marks 
a tree close by with the intention of re-visiting it at some future time 
and thoroughly exploring the chasm. Twenty years later, crippled 
by an accident, he is ordered to the sulphur springs of Hercules, 
situated in the adjacent valley of the Djernis, when the chance finding 
of an old MS. in his desk recalls to the Professor his youthful enthu- 
siasm for Gaura Dracului, and at the same time fires his daughter— 
the heroine of the tale—with the determination to discover it. She 
encounters almost insurmountable difficulties, arising partly from the 
arduous and perilous nature of the ground, but still more from the 
superstitious secrecy of the natives. We. will not spoil the story by 
following the search in detuil ; suffice it to say that the dénouement 
is artistically brought about, and some highly dramatic incidents in- 
troduced, such as the Roumanian brigands, and, above all, the confla- 
gration in the forest. 





% ‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife: a Novel.” By Lucas Malet. In 3vols. London: 
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“The Forked Tongue ”” is unlike the usual run of modern English 
novels, But to be unlike is not necessarily to be superior. To speak 
plainly, “The Forked Tongue” is in all respects below the ordinary 
standard of English fiction. In its tone, and in the class of adventures 
it affects to chronicle, it more nearly resembles a French than an 
English story. But here the likeness ceases, for most French novels, 
whatever may be thought of their morality, have at least the merit 
of being written in correct French, and many are models of literary 
excellence. But Mr. De Haviland, while quoting impartially from 
Latin, Greek, French, German, and Italian authors, writes the most 
sorry English we have recently had occasion to wade through. He 
has certain pet phrases which he reiterates ad nauseam. Thus the 
word “right,” used adverbially, occurs at a moderate computation 
fifty times in the first two hundred pages. ‘“Certes” is another 
favourite word. In the midst of slip-slop and familiar talk, one comes 
on such stilted expressions as “What mean you?” “ What think 
you?” till one expects the heroines (their name is legion) to exclaim, 
“ Unhand me, villain!” and Heaven knows they have cften enough 
occasion for such an exclamation! As for the story, it is best described 
as décousu. It isa series of adventures strung together like beads, 
the only connecting thread being that the same hero figures in all of 
them, and for the most part equally discreditably. The tale is, we 
presume, designed to exemplify the ruin which may be wrought by 
slanderous tongues, but its more obvious moral is that crime and 
disaster are the inevitable consequences of unbridled self-indulgence. 

In “Camilla’s Girlhood,” by Linda Villari, we have a curious 
admixture of the commonplace and the sensational. The characters 
seem to be the very last people to whom any romantic adventures 
should come, and yet, with one whirl of Fortune’s wheel, we behold 
them mixed up with spies and assassins, At one moment we are 
thrilled by old memories of Garibaldi and Mazzini, and at another 
carried off to give our sympathies to the Danes in the Schleswig- 
Holstein War. Nevertheless, the book is well written, and the impres- 
sions of scenery and travel are vivid and interesting. The grave fault 
of the story is the exaggerated credulity of Camilla, who is hoodwinked 
to a degree that could never happen in real life. 

Miss Jeanie Gwynne Bettany’s ‘House of Rimmon”” is not dull, 
nor, on the whole, badly written. But her personages bear but a 
faint resemblance to ordinary creatures of flesh and blood. We 
are willing to make every allowance for our ignorance of life in 
“the Black Country,” but even there we cannot help doubting that 
people comport themselves as described by Miss Bettany. Still more 
do we doubt whether events in that, to us, unfamiliar region shape 
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themselves so conveniently for fictional needs as they are shaped in 
“The House of Rimmon.” It is hard to believe that one family 
should contain three such unmitigated scoundrels as Mr. Joshua 
Rimmon, his son, and his nephew. But it is quite beyond belief that, 
even in the most undermined district, three buildings, by no means 
contiguous, should at the same opportune moment fall in for the 
express purpose of engulfing two of the leading villains—there are 
three more in the book—and producing an effective dénouement. 

“‘Steyneville; or, Fated Fortunes: being the Memoirs of an Un- 
extraordinary Man,”* is prefaced by an “ Apologue” wherein the 
author, Miss Héléne Gingold, bemoans herself that her “cockleshell of 
a boat” is to be exposed to “the cold wind of censure,” “the heavy 
breakers of ridicule,” and ‘‘the hidden rocks of Cape Critical.” But 
has she no pity to bestow on her unhappy critic? To read and 
criticize such literature as “ Steyneville ” is a task deserving of some 
commiseration. There is absolutely nothing to be said in favour of 
the book. It is tedious, high-flown, and full of errors which seem to 
be caused by ignorance of the most elementary rules of English 
composition, and, indeed, of the use and meaning of ordinary English 
words. Thus we are told that the Steynevilles were ‘“ cosmo- 
political,” instead of cosmopolitan. A society meant to be described 
as “ anti-conventional ” is invariably spoken of as “ ante-conventional.” 
It is useless to multiply instances. But ‘‘ Eureka! how hot it is!” 
is a malaprop far too good to be passed unnoticed. It occurs twice 
in the first volume. 

Signor Barrili’s new novel, “A Noble Kinsman,”” is fully equal to 
a former work of his, “The Devil’s Portrait,” of which we spoke so 
highly in a recent number of Tue Westminster Review. ‘A Noble 
Kinsman ” does not strike us as being so well translated, but it is a 
charming story, peopled with interesting and well-sustained characters, 
Such works as Signor Barrili’s are valuable contributions to contem- 
porary Belles Lettres in Italy. 

Mr. John Ormsby’s new translation of ‘ Don Quixote’ is a thing 
worth doing well done. ‘Except the Bible, no book,” says Mr. 
Ormsby, “ has been so widely diffused as ‘Don Quixote.’ The ‘Imitatio 
Christi’ may have been translated into as many different languages, 
and perhaps ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ into 
nearly as many, but in multiplicity of translations and editions ‘ Don 
Quixote’ leaves them all behind.” To England belongs the honour of 
having been first in the field, Shelton’s translation, published in 1612, 
being the first in any language. To England, too, belongs the credit of 
having made the first effort towards correctness of text, in the London 
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edition of 1738. Yet up to the present time no really worthy and 
adequate English translation of the immortal novel of Cervantes has 
been executed. That known as ‘‘Jarvis’s” is undoubtedly the best, but 
it is far from fulfilling the requirements of modern linguistic science, 
and still farther from reaching the high standard of literary excellence 
befitting the English version of a great classic. Thus Mr. Ormsby’s 
is the first really scientific and literary English translation of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” which has been made. He brings to the undertaking an 
evidently profound knowledge of Spanish, more especially of the 
Spanish of Cervantes and his contemporaries, sensible and unexag- 
gerated theories about Cervantes and his work, and lastly no small 
skill as an English prose writer. His Introduction is admirable, and 
his Life of Cervantes, while carefully sifting ascertained facts from time- 
honoured conjecture, reads like a romance. His English version is 
spirited and terse; at the same time it certainly gives the impression 
of being a close translation. But on this point we cannot speak from 
personal knowledge, for we have not compared the translation with 
the Spanish text, nor should we feel justified, on the strength of being 
able to read Spanish currently, in criticizing a performance which is 
evidently the outcome of a prolonged study of Spanish literature of 
the sixteenth century. 

The English version of “L’Assommoir”®* brought out by Messrs. 
Vizetelly has the merit of being unabridged and “ unbowdlerized.” It 
has the additional attraction of being illustrated from designs 
by several well-known French artists. The translation is fairly well 
done; but no more. It often errs on the side of literalness, especially 
where idioms areconcerned. For instance, “ se regarder dans le blanc 
des yeux,” does not mean “to look at the white of each other’s eyes,” 
still less does “ s’en cacher ” mean “ to hide oneself.” Many words, too, 
are painstakingly translated which would have been more characteristic, 
and even more intelligible, left in the original French. Thus most 
people know what a concierge is, but this familiar and unpopular 
official becomes all but unrecognizable under the English disguise of 
“the doorkeeper.” Altogether the ‘ Assommoir” is considerably 
dimmed and obscured by its English dress; but still, how natural and 
life-like are the incidents and situations, and, above all, how human 
and living are the characters, when compared with the shadowy crea- 
tions who occupy the scene in commonplace novels. 

“‘ The Upshot of ‘Hamlet,’” ** by Arthur Gigadibs, is a little pamphlet 
written under a fantastic pseudonym borrowed from a chance word in 
Browning’s “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” It contains much sound 
and rational criticism. At p. 18 we read: “ The thesis here under- 
taken is that, the Germans notwithstanding, it was at least not the 
invariable practice of Shakspere to plan a drama with the idea of 
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applying a definite principle, or conveying a subtle lesson ; that, on 
the contrary, he in many cases assuredly set about re-writing old 
stories or plays with no other purpose, in the strict sense of the term, 
than that of furnishing his company, as he could so well do, with a 
more vigorously written set of parts than was supplied by the plays 
before him; and that ‘Hamlet’ was demonstrably in this spirit, 
whether we regard it as mainly based on the previous ‘ Hamlet’ or 
merely on the ‘ Hystorie.’” With this opinion we entirely concur. 
We do not so completely sympathize with ‘‘ Gigadibs ” when he seeks 
to establish that various passages in “ Hamlet,” notably the soliloquy 
“To be, or not to be,” &c., are echoes from Montaigne. They may or 
may not have been suggested by a perusal of Florio’s translation. 
But we confess the question does not interest us. If Montaigne’s 
phrase, “ Fortune has more judgment than we,” is really the germ of 
“‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will,” 

it is so transfigured as to be unrecognizable. But we must do Mr. 
“ Arthur Gigadibs” the justice to acknowledge that it is not to detract 
from the glory of Shakspere that he points out the sources from 
whence he may be supposed to have borrowed, He freely admits that 
all men have borrowed, and must borrow. Ez nihilo, nihil fit. Never- 
theless, it is doing scant justice to Shakspere to pronounce him “the 
greatest of all stylists,” with the explanation that ‘“ the function of the 
stylist is not so much to evolve new propositions as to clothe valuable 
thoughts in the very best language” (p. 21), That Shakspere was 
something of a pessimist we are not prepared to dispute. Perhaps 
all deep and clear-headed thinkers are more or less tinged with pessim- 
ism. But we cannot admit that it was his characteristic or prevailing 
mood, However, with some minor divergences of opinion, we are of 
one mind with “ Gigadibs ” as regards his main contention—viz., ‘ that 
the only way to get a sound common ground is to regard Shakspere, 
not as a great systematic thinker and artist of superhuman consistency 
and altitude of view, but as a marvellously gifted poet with certain 
marked idiosyncrasies, who worked on more or less thoroughly known 
dramatic materials, with the object of making a good living as a mem- 
ber of a theatrical company” (p. 30). If his personages were made 
to speak as never man spake, pouring forth with careless prodi- 
gality words that might seem inspired, we are inclined to think, with 
Archbishop Whately, that “it was because he could not help it.” 

The “Thirteenth Address of the President to the Philological 
Society,”* besides matter of purely technical interest, contains much 
that is both interesting and instructive to every intelligent and educated 
reader. This is especially true of the learned President’s report on 
the Society’s Dictionary. His exposition of the almost overwhelming 
difficulties which beset every step of his gigantic undertaking sutti- 
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ciently accounts for the slowness with which the successive parts 
appeur. 


Sometimes {he says] the quest seems hopeless; recently, for example, 
the word art baffled me for several days; something Aad to be done with it; 
something was dore, and put in type; but the renewed consideration of it in 

rint, with the greater facility of reading and comparison which this afforded, 
ed to the entire pulling to pieces and reconstruction of the edifice, extending 
over several columns of type. Such is the nature of the task; those who 
think that such work can be hurried, or that anything can accelerate it, except 
more brain power brought to bear on it, had better try. 


As regards the time when the work may be expected to reach com- 
pletion, Dr. Murray calculates that if, besides his present able coad- 
jutors, Mr. Alfred Erlebach and Mr. John Mitchell, he had four more 
of equal ability, and if he himself could devote the whole of his time 
to the undertaking, it might be possible to finish the whole in eleven 
ears! 

e We have received Vol. IV., Part II., of Messrs. Cassell’s excellent 
and well-arranged “ Encyclopedic Dictionary,”* which, as a practical 
book of reference, deserves the highest praise. The explanations, 
though concise, are never perfunctory, and every shade of meaning is 
separately noticed. 

Also Vol. III. (O to TIS) of “A Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain,”*’ by the late Samuel 
Halkett and the late Rev. John Laing, M.A., a very useful work, the 
former volumes of which have been already noticed in Tue West- 
MINSTER REVIEW. 
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